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C.I.A.  AT  UMASS? 

The  Center  for  International  Education  is  one  of  the  departments  within  the  School  of  Ed  at  U Mass.  Center 
faculty  have  admitted  their  program  is  a training  ground  for  future  AID  consultants  who  operate  in  over  38 
Third  World  countries. 
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(UPI)  Vientiane,  Laos,  5-22-75:  Anti-American  students  peer  out  of 
guardhouse  at  US  AID  compound.  Demonstrators  seized  the  compound 
demanding  US  withdrawal.  Students  had  charged  AID  with  acting  as  a 
front  for  CIA  clandestine  activities. 
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Document  located  in  the  Center  for  International  Education,  Hills  South, 
U.Mass.  Since  1969,  AID  has  provided  almost  total  financial  support  for 
“non-formal  education”. 
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“Out  Front” 

Where  We’re  At 

This  is  our  first  issue  of  “Out  Front”,  pulled  together  in  a somewhat 
disorganized,  frantic  pace  at  the  end  of  this  summer  for  your  “back-to- 
school”  enjoyment. 

"Out  Front”  is  a monthly  newspaper-magazine  sponsored  by  a 
collective  of  students,  some  of  whom  have  written  before,  others  who 
have  never  had  journalistic  experience. 

Many  of  us  are  active  in  our  community;  as  tenants,  feminists, 
veterans,  gay  people,  members  of  the  Third  World  community  ...  the  list 
goes  on  and  on. 

Some  of  us  have  come  to  “Out  Front”  through  the  frustration  of 
working  through  other  campus  and  local  media,  having  found  them  to  be 
alienating  and  oftentimes  irrelevant.  We  reject  the  “objective”  myth 
under  which  “reputable”  rags  operate,  and  therefore  we  admit  our  biases. 

Our  philosophy  is  simple  - we  hope  to  present  news,  issues  and  events 
from  a responsible,  radical  viewpoint. 

We  see  the  media  as  a way  to  connect  people’s  ideas  and  activities  in  a 
way  that  may  contribute  to  social  change.  Rather  than  apologize  for 
existing  inequities,  a newspaper  should  be  a vital  energizing  component 
in  a community.  We  hope  to  present  facts  and  events  clearly,  allowing 
you  to  come  to  your  own  conclusions. 

We  encourage  people  to  write  for  “Out  Front”,  but  we  should  em- 
phasize that  because  we  hope  to  act  as  an  educational  tool,  we  are 
looking  for  clear,  non-rhetorical  writing. 

We  ask  that  our  readers  give  us  feedback  on  the  content,  style  and 
format  of  “Out  Front”.  We  can  respond  to  your  criticism,  suggestions  and 
needs  only  if  we  know  what  they  are. 

Write  to  “Feedback”,  c-o  OUT  FRONT,  218  Student  Union,  U.  Mass., 
Amherst  01002 


NEW  YORK  (LNS)  --  U.S. 
corporations  have  sold  South 
Africa  enriched  uranium  and 
nuclear  technology  used  for 
building  nuclear  weapons, 
Representative  Les  Aspin  (D-Wisc) 
charged  recently. 

Aspin  noted  that  “South  Africa 
has  the  fear  to  want  to  build  a 
bomb,  and  it  has  the  technical  skill. 
All  it  needs  is  weapons-grade 
uranium,  and  the  U.S.  government 
is  now  supplying  that.” 

The  U.S.  Nuclear  Corporation,  a 
private  company  from  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee  closely  associated  with 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission of  the  U.S.  government 
(formerly  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission)  has  been  the  supplier 
of  the  enriched  uranium.  In  ad- 
dition, two  other  U.S.  cor- 
porations, IBM  and  Foxboro 
Corporation,  have  provided  much 
of  the  technological  know-how  to 
build  the  South  African  uranium 
enrichment  plant  at  Pelinda,  South 
Africa,  outside  Pretoria. 


NEW  YORK  (LNS)  - A 
Massachusetts  court  has  ruled  that 
only  women  can  be  arrested  as 
prostitutes.  A district  court  in 
Brockton  acquitted  a 31-year-old 
married  man,  Frederick  Doane,  on 
charges  of  accepting  money  for 
sex.  The  court  ruled  that 
prostitution  laws  pertain  only  to 
females. 


NEW  YORK  (LNS)  --  The  trial  of 
the  San  Quentin  Six  finally  got 
underway  this  month,  four  years 
after  they  were  charged  and  six 
months  after  the  longest  jury 
selection  process  in  California 
history  began. 

The  Six  were  all  San  Quentin 
prisoners  in  1971  at  the  time  of  the 
incident  in  which  prisoner  George 
Jackson  and  five  guards  and  inmate 
trustees  were  killed.  All  six  have 
been  charged  with  murder,  kidnap 
and  assault. 

Five  of  the  six  defendants  have 
been  beaten  and  gassed  while 
being  escorted  to  the  courtroom  in 
chains  and  shackles.  The  trial 
judge  has  ordered  the  defense  not 
to  talk  about  the  defendants’ 
treatment  in  his  courtroom,  even 
when  they  are  brought  in  with 
visible  bruises  and  reeling  from  the 
effects  of  tear  gas. 

In  his  opening  arguments,  chief 
prosecutor  Jerry  Herman  admitted 
he  would  not  be  able  to  prove  the 
defendants  actually  murdered, 
kidnapped,  or  assaulted  anybody. 
“We  do  not  contend,  nor  intend  to 
prove,  any  of  the  defendants 
committed  any  of  these  acts,” 
Herman  said.  Instead,  he  will  try  to 
show  they  “conspired”  to  escape 
from  San  Quentin  and  their  plan 
resulted  in  the  deaths. 

The  San  Quentin  Six  Defense 
Committee  says  even  the  govern- 
ment’s conspiracy-to-escape 
charge  is  fabricated  - designed  to 
cover  up  the  events  around  the 
apparent  assassination  of  George 
Jackson  and  to  retaliate  against 
politically  active  prisoners. 
Jackson  was  a leading  member  of 
the  Black  Panther  Party  while  in 
prison,  and  too  current  defendants 
--  Fleeta  Drumgo  and  Johnny  Spain 
- are  also  Black  Panther  Party 
members. 


NEW  YORK  (LNS)  - Three 
separate  reports  released  this 
summer  have  confirmed  growing 
suspicions  that  individuals  and 
corporations  in  the  U.S.  have  been 
illegally  giving  military  assistance 
to  the  white  minority  government 
of  Rhodesia  (Zimbabwe)  and 
South  Africa  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  U.S.  government. 

The  reports  reveal  that  Phoenix 
Associates,  a Colorado  Cor- 
poration, has  been  recruiting 
mercenaries  for  Rhodesia;  that  an 
American  citizen  was  killed 
recently  while  serving  in  the 
Rhodesian  Army;  and  that  U.S.- 
built  fixed  wing  aircraft  and 
helicopters  are  being  used  for 
military  purposes  in  South  Africa. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  has 
confirmed  the  first  two  reports,  but 
has  neither  confirmed  nor  denied 
the  military  use  of  U.S.  aircraft  in 
South  Africa.  That  report, 
however,  is  confirmed  by  South 
African  publications  and  other 
reliable  sources. 

Official  U.S.  policy  forbids  arms 
transactions  with  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa  and  deplores  their 
racist  policies.  But  U.S.  cor- 
porations have  long  found 
southern  Africa  a profitable  area 
for  investment,  to  the  tune  at  most 
recent  counting  of  $2.4  billion. 

A National  Security  Council 
document  released  in  the  fall  of 
1974  recommended  a relaxation  of 
the  arms  embargo  “with  liberal 
treatment  of  equipment  which 
could  serve  either  civilian  or 
military  purposes  or  which  could 
serve  the  common  defense.” 

NEW  YORK  (LNS)  --  Native 
American  leader  Dennis  Banks  has 
gone  into  “political  exile”  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Council  of 
the  American  Indian  Movement 
(AIM),  of  which  Banks  is  a 
member.  Banks  did  not  appear 
August  5 at  his  scheduled  sen- 
tencing in  Custer,  S.D.  on  assault 
charges  stemming  from  protests  in 
Custer  two  and  a half  years  ago, 
following  the  killing  of  an  Indian 
by  a white  man. 

“Indian  people  can  no  longer 
submit  because  they  know  they  can 
expect  no  justice,”  said  a statement 
issued  by  the  National  Council  of 
AIM.  “We  must  assert  our  God- 
given  right  to  self-determination 
and  our  inherent  sovereignty.  That 
is  why  our  brother  has  chosen 
political  exile  over  political  im- 
prisonment.” 

(N.Y.  (MAJORITY  REPORT)  - 
Taking  a head  count  after 
publication  of  the  report  “Sexists  in 
the  Senate”  by  the  Capital  Hill 
Women’s  Political  Caucus, 
revealed  that  half  of  the  members 
had  been  fired,  left  under  pressure, 
or  found  their  jobs  had  ceased  to 
exist. 

The  study  shows  that  of  ap- 
proximately 3000  fulltime  em- 
ployees in  senators’  offices,  only 
one-third  are  male,  but  they  have 
most  of  the  top  jobs  and  are  better 
paid. 

Joan  Burda,  a more  fortunate 
caucus  member  who  got  to 
complete  work  on  the  study,  said 
that  there  were  a number  of  “closet 
members”  who  were  told  they 
would  be  fired  if  they  didn’t  drop 
out  of  the  Caucus. 


NEW  YORK  (LNS)  ~ Joann  Little, 
found  not  guilty  of  second  degree 
murder  and  voluntary  man- 
slaughter of  jailer  Clarence 
Alligood,  announced  at  a press 
conference  that  she  will  begin  a 
speaking  tour  around  the  country 
to  advocate  prison  reform. 

N.Y.  (MAJORITY  REPORT)  - 
The  United  States  certainly  must 
have  been  one  of  the  only  coun- 
tries with  the  gall  to  appoint  a man 
as  head  of  its  delegation  to  the 
U.N.  Conference  for  International 
Women’s  Year.  After  some  un- 
favorable publicity  and  un- 
flattering snickers,  Henry 
Kissinger-tacked  on  a woman  as 
“co-head”  of  of  the  delegation. 

Male  or  female,  neither  co-head 
showed  any  great  talent  or 
credentials  as  a spokesperson  for 
women. 

Daniel  Parker,  aside  from 
belonging  to  a family  which 
manufactures  ballpoint  pens,  has 
served  as  an  administrator  in  the 
Agency  for  International 
Development.  A.I.D.  serves  as  the 
umbrella  agency  for  aid  programs 
and  the  cover  for  CIA  operations 
throughout  the  world. 

Patricia  Hutar,  appointed 
belatedly  as  Parker’s  female 
sidekick,  is  presently  serving  as 
First  Vice  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Republican  Women. 
Her  other  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  women  and  other  op- 
pressed people  have  included 
publication  of  a book  --  The  In- 
vestment Club  Way  to  Stock 
Market  Success. 

NEW  YORK  (LNS)  - School  is 
like  prison  in  many  ways,  ac- 
cording to  a recent  article  in 
Psychology  Today  magazine  by 
two  Stanford  University  research- 
ers. 

Students  may  not  fine?  the  news 
very  startling,  but  the  two 
researchers  confirm  with  the 
academic  seal  of  approval  that 
school  buildings  are  architecturally 
similar  to  prisons.  In  addition,  they 
observe,  teachers  maintain  a 
“pervasive  control”  over  the 
students’  lives.  School  officials 
were  also  seen  to  use  many  of  the 
same  tactics  as  prison  wardens  to 
keep  students  in  line. 

The  drab  and  depressing  in- 
teriors of  high  schools  “show  they 
have  been  designed  for  efficiency, 
security  and  surveillance  rather 
than  beauty  or  the  comfort  of  their 
inmates,”  the  article  said.  ‘To  the 
extent  that  a message  can  be  trans- 
lated from  the  high  school’s  ar- 
chitectural medium,  the  message  is 
clear;  this  place  values  refularity, 
order  and  control  over  creativity, 
spontaneity  and  freedom.” 


THE  ONLY  WAR  IN  TOWN : 


(Copyright,  Patricia  A.  Rector, 
1975) 

You  were  once  deemed  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world.  A 
bloody  little  war  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe,  a humiliating  defeat,  a 
war-bloated  economy  now  in 
recession.  Image  problems. 

Yesssir  ...  the  boys  downhome 
are  signing  up.  Mouths  to  feed, 
bills  to  pay.  But  they’re  nobody’s 
fool.  It’s  gonna  be  damned  hard  to 
get  those  bastards  to  fight  another 
war.  Too  many  unemployed 
veterans  around,  bitter,  mouthing 
off.  Too  many  photos  and  films  and 
articles  and  eyes  and  minds  fixed 
on  naked  crying  children,  running. 

Harry,  we  gotta  figure  out  some 
way  to  sell  these  wars  to  your 
average  man.  You  know,  clean 
them  up,  professionalize  them, 
make  it  so  those  poor  suckers  are 
just  dying  to  join  the  team,  or 
whoop  it  up  on  the  sidelines.  We 
gotta  start  fightin’  a different  kind 
of  war. 

****** 

In  the  past  year  the  press  and 
Congressional  investigatory 
committees  have  cracked  a 
number  of  stories  about  the  CIA’s 
clandestine  involvement  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  in  the  US. 
Attention  has  been  focused  upon 
these  events  with  good  reason  - 
when  our  own  Secretary  of 
Defense  testifies  before  a Senate 
Committee  that  he  did  not  know 
about  the  war  the  CIA  was  con- 
ducting in  Laos,  the  public  begins 


AID  and  the  School  of  Education 


to  wonder  what’s  going  on. 
Besides,  spy  stories  sell. 

When  the  cloak  is  replaced  with 
an  academic  gown,  and  the  dagger 
is  set  aside  for  an  innovative 
learning  game  “designed  to  help 
the  peasant  interpret  complex 
social  reality,”  the  changes  carry 
with  them  greater  subtlety  than, 
say,  an  assassination.  These  ac- 


Education’s  Center  for  In- 
ternational Education  and  Center 
for  Non  formal  Education  by  AID, 
with  prospects  for  more  money  on 
the  way.  Although  the  Director  of 
CIE,  David  Evans,  denied  that  the 
AID  project  at  UMass  was  part  of  a 
larger  research  strategy,  the 
Center’s  own  grant  proposals  tell  a 
different  story.  The  contracts 
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tivities,  after  all,  are  conducted  in 
the  light  of  day.  In  fact,  one  might 
argue  that  they  constitute  “the 
sunny  side”  of  counterinsurgency. 

The  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  has  gotten 
into  the  education  business  in  a big 
way.  At  U.Mass.,  over  $1  million 
has  been  poured  into  the  School  of 


indicate  that  there  was  a joint 
project  with  the  University  of 
Connecticut  in  Nigeria;  the  cen- 
ter’s own  documents  boast  their 
participation  in  nationwide  (AID- 
funded)  conferences  in  nonformal 
education,  and  at  least  seven  other 
major  universities  have  been 
dividing  their  research  labor  on 


various  aspects  of  nonformal 
education. 

History  of  AID 

To  understand  the  significance 
of  these  programs  and  their 
consequences  for  poor  people  in 
the  Third  World,  one  must  place 
them  within  the  context  of  the 
historical  role  of  AID  beginning  in 
Vietnam  in  1962.  It  was  decided  at 
that  time  that  AID,  in  cooperation 
with  the  CIA  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  (DoD),  would  launch  a 
crash  program  in  pacification. 

Pacification  was  referred  to  as 
“the  other  war,”  in  Vietnam, 
underscoring  the  civilian  status  of 
the  AID  officials,  and  conveying  an 
image  of  bandages  and  powdered 
milk.  The  real  story  was  predic- 
tably more  complex,  and  not  as 
rosy.  DoD,  CIA,  and  AID  con- 
stantly borrowed  or  employed  each 
other’s  personnel.  All  pacification 
activities  included  an  intelligence 
gathering  or  counterinsurgency 
component,  whether  electric  shock 
was  being  applied  to  the  genitals  of 
a VC  suspect  to  make  him  talk,  or 
whether -Vietnamese  children  were 
being  taught  English  in  a com- 
munity-built school. 

According  to  Robert  W.  Komer, 
who  played  a major  role  in  the 
pacification  program,  its  major 
focus  was  territorial  security. 
AID^/  contribution  consisted  of 
allocating  millions  of  dollars  from 
its  budget  and  a large  number  of  its 
personnel  to  national  police, 
paramilitary  groups  and  correc- 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 


The  July  demonstration  of  1,500  Vietnamese  refugees  at  the  lones  and 
Guerro  Labor  Camp  on  the  island  of  Gaum. 


BARRIGADA,  Guam  (LNS)  - 
At  least  13  of  the  nearly  1,500 
Vietnamese  seeking  to  be  sent 
back  to  their  homeland  have  filed 
complaints  with  the  United  Nations 
High  Command  for  Refugees 
stating  that  they  were  drugged  by 
U.S.  military  personnel  at  U Tapao 
Air  Base  in  Thailand  when  they 
refused  to  be  flown  to  the  United 
States. 

“We  demanded  to  be  returned  to 
Saigon,  but  we  were  pinned  down 
by  four  big  Americans,  and  they 
injected  something  into  our  arms 
and  legs,”  said  one  U.S. -trained 
pilot  of  the  former  South  Viet- 
namese Air  Force.  Reenacting  the 
scene,  he  continued  “I  didn’t  wake 
up  until  two  days  after  I arrived  in 
Guam,  and,  when  I did,  I found  my 
nose  clogged  with  dirt  and  was  in 
pain  throughout  my  body.” 


Referring  to  themselves  as 
“prisoners  of  war,”  the  unwilling 
refugees  have  launched  a hunger 
strike  to  “peacefully  demonstrate 
our  aspirations  for  a quick  return.” 

The  United  States  has  claimed 
that  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  South  Vietnam 
won’t  take  the  refugees  back.  But 
U.N.  sources  have  denied  this.  The 
refugees  themselves  are 
unequivocal  in  pointing  an  ac- 
cusing finger  at  the  U.S.  “There’s 
no  freedom  in  America,”  another 
pilot  told  a reporter  in  Guam. 

NEW  YORK  (LNS)'  - Three 
Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party 
members  who  have  been  detained 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  since 
June  1 have  been  sentenced  to  the 
maximum  of  30  years  at  hard  labor. 


The  three  were  found  guilty  of 
“violating  national  security  and 
associating  with  wrongdoers,”  on 
July  31  by  the  judge  of  the  Seventh 
Penal  Court  of  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Angel  Gandia,  Raul  Garcia,  and 
Johnny  Sampson  were  arrested  by 
the  Dominican  military  off  the 
coast  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
after  their  boat  strayed  in  the 
channel  between  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Puerto  Rico. 

They  were  held  incommunicado 
for  20  days  and  then  appeared  at  a 
press  conference  staged  by 
Dominican  authorities  who  an- 
nounced that  the  three  had  con- 
fessed to  transporting  Cuban- 
trained  guerrillas  to  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

At  a ten-minute  interview  held  in 
the  presence  of  military  officials, 
the  three  activists  explained  they 
had  been  tortured  into  signing  the 
“confessions.”  They  were  not 
allowed  to  see  their  lawyers  or 
prepare  a defense  until  the  day 
before  the  trial.  , 

The  judge  and  the  prosecutor  at 
the  trial  are  both  military  officials 
of  the  U.S. -backed  regime  of 
Joaquin  Balaguer.  Since  early  June, 
that  government  has  arrested 
hundreds  of  people  opposing  its 
rule,  many  of  them  trade  union 
activists,  with  no  legal  charges 
brought  against  them. 

Lawyers  for  the  three  Puerto 
Rican  activists  filed  an  appeal 
August  2.  And  international 
pressure  is  already  building  on 
Balaguer  to  deport  the  Puerto 
Ricans. 


NEW  YORK  (LNS)  - Families 
with  high  incomes  contribute  more 
than  their  share  of  air  pollution, 
while  geographic  areas  inhabited 
by  poor  people  are  “the  areas  more 
heavily  polluted  by  carbon 
monoxide,”  a recently  released 
study  by  the  Washington  Center 
for  Metropolitan  Studies  reported. 

The  study,  undertaken  by  the 
Washington-based  research  group, 
examined  the  leVels  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrocarbons 
(mostly  caused  by  automobiles), 
and  sulphur  dioxide  and  pariculate 
matter  (mostly  caused  by  electric 
power  generators),  in  various  areas 
of  metropolitan  Washington,  D.C. 

The  report  stressed  that  low-rent 
areas  inhabited  by  blacks  are 
frequently  adjacent  to  freeways 
and  industrial  zones  where  the 
pollution  is  worst.  And  while 
nearly  20  percent  of  the  nation’s 
population  is  classified  as  “poor,” 
these  families  consume  only  five 
percent  of  the  nation’s  gasoline. 
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18,200  people  cut  from  general 
relief.  The  official  unemployment 
rate  nears  15  percent.  The  State 
University  system  is  fighting  a 17.4 
million  dollar  cut  from  its 
requested  budget.  1000  student 
jobs  face  elimination  at  Amherst 
alone.  500  University  employees 
along  with  numerous  other  state 
employees  face  firing.  Tuition 
increases  have  been  implemented 
in  the  State  College  system.  More 
drastic  increases  are  planned  for 
the  University  system. 

A fiscal  crisis  of  the  state  is  upon 
us,  and  the  most  dire  predictions 
which  arose  from  last  Spring’s 
student  activity  are  now  taking 
place.  As  expected,  the  most 
drastic  cuts  occur  in  the  areas  of 
Welfare,  Human  Services  and 
Education.  We  see  the  state 
government  coldly  ignoring  the 
human  imperatives  which  societies 
demand.  We  see  the  social 
relations  which  somehow  hold  us 
together  subjected  to  yet  another 
layer  of  tension.  We  see  some 
among  us  who  are  veritably 
consumed  by  the  crisis. 

The  Welfare  cut  is  the  most 
troubling  of  all.  It  tells  us  much 
about  whom  the  state  does  and 
does  not  serve.  It  throws  18,200 
people  into  a glutted  labor  market, 
while  there  are  322,000  unem- 
ployed persons  in  this  state.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  lists 
14,000  jobs.  Yet,  the  men  and 
women  cut  from  welfare  benefits 
are  told  that  there  are  jobs  if  only 
they  would  look  for  them.  Fur- 
thermore, it  hurts  those  working 
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people  who  still  have  jobs.  It 
weakens  labor  power  even  more  in 
the  inflationary  period.  Bargaining 
is  tough  when  so  many  look  for 
work.  Who  really  suffers  in  times 
of  recession?  Who  really  “bites  the 
bullet”  in  an  inflation? 

Higher  Education  For  Whom 

Parallelling  the  development  of 
welfare  cuts  are  the  cuts  in  higher 
education.  Although  we  do  not 
know  at  this  time  specifically  if 
people  will  be  forced  outright  from 
attending  school,  chances  of  this 
happening  are  likely.  As  usual,  the 
first  victims  will  be  members  of 
marginal  groups  - low  income 
people,  minorities,  and  women. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  the 
University  faces  a $17.2  million  cut 
from  the  requested  budget  and  that 
tuition  increases  are  on  the  agenda. 
$100  per  year  increases  at  the 
Community  Colleges  and  $200  per 
year  increases  at  the  state  colleges 
have  been  passed  and  their  plans 
for  implementation  have  begun. 
Senate  President  Harrington, 
House  Speaker  McGee,  Senator 
Kelly  of  Senate  Ways  and  Means 
and  majority  Whip  Senator  George 
Keverian  have  worked  out  a plan 
that  would  double  and  eventually 
quadruple  tuition  for  the  state 
University  system. 

Hence,  in  light  of  tuition  in- 
creases, an  inevitable  decrease  in 
the  quality  of  public  higher 
education  and  the  fact  that  public 
education  is  under  attack  by 
private  education  in  this  state 
under  the  leadership  of  B.U. 


President  John  Silber.  The 
question  of  whom  public  education 
serves  arises.  A look  at  the 
structure  of  the  state  higher 
educational  system  may  give  us  a 
hint. 

The  Community  Colleges 

The  Community  Colleges  are  not 
experiencing  the  severe  problems 
which  the  state  colleges  and 
universities  are.  There  is  a reason 
for  this. 

Between  1950  and  1970,  the 
proportion  of  technical  and 
professional  workers  in  the  labor 
force  rose  from  7.1  per  cent  to  14.5 
per  cent  (Bureau  of  the  Census, 
1971a,  p.  225).  The  semi- 
professions of  medicine  and  data 


processing  account  for  much  of 
this  increase.  Community  colleges 
train  people  for  this  work.  Com- 
munity colleges  produce  a needed 
market  commodity.  Hence, 
funding  for  these  schools  has  been 
encouraged  by  such  institutions  as 
the  Carnegie  Commission. 

* Although  this  does  not  appear  to 
be  a problem:  it  is.  The  community 
colleges  are  part  of  the  state-wide 
higher  educational  system.  They, 
as  institutions,  do  not  suffer  when 
the  University  budget  is  cut  but  the 
individuals  who  attend  them  do. 
Students  suffer  because  the  op- 
portunity to  continue  their 


Ganienkeh  - The  Building  of  A Nation 


On  May  13,  1974,  the  Mohawk 
Nation,  along  with  other  traditional 
Indians  from  other  tribes,  re- 
established the  nation  of 
Ganienkeh  (Land  of  the  Flint)  by 
settling  on  public  land  in  up-state 
New  York  near  the  resort  town  of 
Eagle  Bay.  The  land  belongs  to  the 
Mohawk  Nation  in  accord  with  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship, 
signed  in  1794  by  representatives  of 
the  member  nations  of  the  Six 
Nations  Confederacy  and  the  office 


of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Kakwirekeron, 
spokesperson  for  Ganienkeh, 
defines  their  re-occupation  as  a 
return  to  the  “traditional”  Indian 


way  of  life,  with  ancient  customs, 
laws,  religion,  and  culture  -- 
cultivated  in  a self-sufficient 
agricultural  society.  A society  that 
works  in  harmony  with  Mother 
Earth,  not  against  her. 

Since  their  return  to  the 
traditional  homeland,  the  people  of 
Ganienkeh  have  gained  the 
support  of  much  of  the  local 
populace.  They  have  instituted  a 
forum  where  local  white  settlers 


and  citizens  of  Ganienkeh  meet  to 
discuss  issues,  and  they  have 
initiated  research  into  the  cor- 
porate land  holdings  in  the 
Adirondacks.  Even  a few  members 


of  the  local  State  Police  unit 
(Troop  D - responsible  for  the 
Attica  massacre)  have  stopped  by 
Ganienkeh  on  their  off-duty  hours 
to  talk  with  the  Native  Americans. 

Recent  visits  to  Ganienkeh  have 
relayed  an  atmosphere  of  peace 
and  a sense  of  strength  and  pur- 
pose. All  thought  and  action  is 
directed  towards  re-building  the 
Six  Nations  Confederacy  and  re- 
instituting the  “Great  Law  of 
Peace”.  Meetings  and  discussions 
are  held  frequently  and  everyone 
shares  their  skills  and  knowledge, 
burdens  and  joys.  Every  meeting 
begins  with  a prayer  to  Mother 
Earth  to  show  thanks  for  all  that 
she  has  given  us.  Native  Americans 
and  supporters  from  all  over  the 
Americas  have  come  to  Ganienkeh 
to  bring  food  and  building 
materials,  share  their  skills,  and 
show  their  solidarity  and  support 
for  this  just  struggle. 

For  more  information  regarding 
the  history  and  problems  surround 
the  sovereign  nation  of  Ganienkeh 
- contact  the  Vet’s  Coalition  for 
Community  Affairs,  R.S.O.  No. 
356,  Rm.  411,  S.U.  Bldg.,  Univ.  of 
Mass.,  Amherst  Mass  01002 

People  of  the  earth 
Tilling  the  soil 
Mountain  Spirit,  a shield 

People  and  Spirit 
In  rhythm  with  the  mother 
Turning  and  re-turning  as  before. 

-Tse-waa 


Oglala  Nation 
Secedes  From 
Federally  Imposed 
Govt. 

A delegation  of  representatives 
of  the  Oglala  Lakota  Nation  is 
scheduled  to  arrive  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  the  25th  of  August,  to 
meet  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  delegation  will 
hand  carry  a resolution  demanding 
immediate  enforcement  of  the 
1868  Fort  Laramie  Treaty,  thereby, 
re-establishing  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Oglala  Nation.  Native 
Americans  have  lived  under 
federally  imposed  governance 
since  the  passage  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  Reorganization  Act 
in  1934. 

Past  negotiations  with  different 
governmental  departments  have 
proven  ineffective  because  of 
insensitivity,  inexperience, 
disrespect,  and  total  ignorance  of 
the  needs  and  problems  faced  by 
the  Oglala  people.  Representatives 
of  the  Oglala  Nation  state  that 
“violence,  the  disruption  of  har- 
mony and  creation  of  factionalism 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  are 
the  direct  result  of  imposed 
legislation  without  the  full  consent 
of  the  Oglala  Nation,  as  specified  in 
the  treaty.”  Continued  economic 
deprivation  and  United  States 
Government  interference  with 
religion,  culture,  and  the 
traditional  form  of  government, 
have  prompted  the  Oglala  Nation 
to  take  positive  action  to  halt  the 

(Continued  on  Page  5) 


AID : School  of  Ed. 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

tions.  In  1971,  one  AID  official 
admitted  to  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Government 
Operations  that  over  half  of  AID’s 
people  were  involved  in  this  aspect 
of  pacification.  Rural  populations 
were  the  target,  and  the  goal  was 
not  only  to  root  out,  interrogate, 
and  “neutralize”  VC  and  VC 
sympathizers,  but  also  to  “win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Viet- 
namese people”  to  the  US- 
supported  regime. 

This  side  of  pacification,  though 
always  a much  smaller  part,  was 
what  AID  was  best  known  for  by 
the  public  at  large.  Komer  iden- 
tified its  three  basic  elements  as 
“the  revival  of  a modestly  func- 
tioning rural  administration,  rural 
economic  revival  to  provide 
pragmatic  incentives  to  the  farmer, 
and  the  establishment  of  other 
essential  services,  such  as  medical 
and  educational  facilities,  refugee 
care;  and  a civil  police  presence.  It 
was  hoped  by  AID  officials  (lose  a 
son,  get  a pig-sty?)  that  these  civic 
actions  would  compensate  for  the 
destructiveness  of  the  war. 

Readin’,  Writin’, 
and  Collaboration 

Amidst  the  unimaginable 
devastation  of  the  war,  most 
Americans  would  find  it  curious 
that  school  construction  was  the 
most  popular  construction  project. 
Indeed  one  of  the  general  goals  of 
the  Strategic  Hamlet  Program  was 
to  see  that  there  was  a school  and  a 
teacher  in  every  hamlet.  The 
several  thousand  school  buildings 
that  were  constructed  were 
provided  with  textbooks  designed 
to  develop  patriotism  and  loyalty 
to  the  government,  although  it  was 
admitted  that  the  use  of  patriotic 
slogans  and  national  colors  was  not 
meeting  with  a great  deal  of 
success.  George  K.  Tanham, 
another  Vietnam  AID  official, 
noted  that  much  more  attention 
should  have  been  given  to  teacher 
training  and  to  curriculum 
development.  Komer  concurs,  and 
notes  that  pacification  of  any  type 
should  occur  over  a long  period  of 
time,  for  at  least  a decade,  and 
preferably  before  left-wing 
agitation  has  posed  much  of  a 
threat. 

At  least  as  early  as  1966, 
pacification  in  Vietnam  was  un- 
derstood by  AID  officials  to  be  an 
experiment  which,  although  un- 
dertaken in  less  than  ideal  cir- 
cumstances, would  provide 
direction  to  US  counterinsurgency 
strategy  in  years  to  come,  wherever 
this  country’s  interests  were 
threatened.  In  the  words  of  one 
AID  official: 

‘This  Vietnamese  experiment 

may  have  longer  term  con- 


gross  violations  of  the  1868  Treaty. 

Recent  overreaction  by  Federal 
police  agencies,  to  an  alledged 
incident,  at  Pine  Ridge  has  resulted 
in  unnecessary  loss  of  lives, 
considerable  property  damage,  and 
endangered  the  life  of  every  in- 
dividual on  the  reservation.  Total 
disregard  for  individual  rights  and 
freedoms  in  the  investigative 
process,  conducted  by  the  F.B.I., 


sequences  of  showing  the  way 
for  more  effective  American 
help  to  countries  that  want 
and  need  it  in  their  rural  areas 
...  There  are  indications  that 
similar  programs  may  be 
started  in  other  countries. 
These  efforts  should  start 
before  active  insurgency 
breaks  out,  and  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that 
real  progress  will  be  slow  and 
that  the  host  country  should 
do  as  much  as  it  can  on  its 
own.” 

The  Vietnam  model  of 
pacification  indeed  was  paralleled 
in  a number  of  other  countries  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America, 
with  the  twin  components  of  police 
training  and  social  programs,  and 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  CIA 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Obviously  “pacification”  is  not  the 
term  that  AID  has  used  to  describe 
the  activities  that  bear  such  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Vietnam 
pacification.  Moreover,  the  overt 
presence  of  American  influence 
has  been  drastically  reduced  in 
favor  of  enticing  native  elites  to 
run  the  show. 

AID  has  recently  been  forced  to 
phase  out  its  controversial  police 
training  programs  (or,  more 
probably,  to  shift  them  into  the 
budget  of  an  agency  closed  to 
Congressional  watchdogging).  It 
appears  in  fact,  that  AID’s 
“military  assistance”  budget  is 
taking  up  the  slack.  AID  was 
pushed  to  this  position  due  to  a 
number  of  factors:  low  credibility 
in  Congress;  a bad  press  in  this 
country  and  in  Third  World 
countries  over  police  terrorism: 
and  the  jeopardizing  of  the  so- 
called  “humanitarian”  projects 
when  these  were  connected  with 
counterinsurgency  budgets. 

Case  Study 

One  such  program  was  disclosed 
in  a Senate  subcommittee  hearing 
on  AID  activities  in  Laos.  The 
hearing,  held  in  April,  1972,  and 
sanitized  and  printed  three  months 
later,  is*a  decent  example  of  AID’s 
obfuscation.  The  hearing  was 
scheduled  by  the  committee  after  it 
had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
get  answers  to  specific  questions 
about  AID’s  involvement  in  Laos. 
Senator  Stuart  Symington  noted 
that  while  AID  had,  technically 
speaking,  formulated  some 
response  to  each  of  the  questions, 
the  official’s  testimony  “even  in  its 
original  classified  form,  was  so 
careful  as  to  be  virtually 
meaningless  with  regard  to  such 
questions  as  whether  AID  had 
provided  cover  for  CIA  programs 
as  distinct  from  personnel,  and 
whether  AID  has  provided  cover 
for  CIA  programs  or  has  only 
‘supported’  such  programs.”  After 
having  been  doggedly  questioned, 
AID  spokesmen  admitted  that  CIA 
personnel  did  “play  a subsidiary 


generated  the  unification  of  the 
Traditional  people  to  stand  as  one 
against  further  invasion.  “The 
Oglala  Nation  with  the  Sacred  Pipe 
send  a call  for  help  to  the  Four 
Directions,  to  Grandfather  Great 
Sprit,  to  Grandmother  Earth,  and 
all  life  in  between  to  stand  in 
support  of  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Oglala  Lakota  Nation.”  Set  Them 
Free,  Let  Them  Live  --  F.B.I.  Off 
Pine  Ridge! 


role  in  certain  USAID  health  and 
refugee  activities,  primarily  in  the 
form  of  liaison.”  Further 
questioning  uncovered  the  fact 
that  the  Village  Health  Project 
(health  services  to  US-funded 
Laotian  and  Thai  mercenaries  and 
their  dependents)  was  graced  with 
a CIA  contribution  of  $1.7  million, 
with  AID’s  own  share  being  $2.3 
million.  The  CIA  was  also  involved 
in  AID’s  “Operation  Brotherhood” 
and  International  Voluntary 
Services. 

The  Subcommittee’s  in- 
dependent research  team  con- 
cluded that  AID  was  involved  in 
“virtually  every  aspect  at  Lao  civil 
administration,”  in  economic 
stabilization  and  development, 
security,  maintenance  of  govern- 
ment services,  and  social  in- 
fastructure  (nurses’  training, 
education).  What  this  investigating 


team  discovered  in  the  field  ^of 
education  is  noteworthy:  76 

percent  of  the  total  number  of 
elementary  classrooms,  22  percent 
of  the  secondary  schools,  and  100 
percent  of  the  teacher  training 
schools  had  been  constructed  by 
AID.  In  all,  88  percent  of  the 
students  enrolled  in  schools  in  Laos 
attend  schools  which  have  received 
US  assistance.  One  might  well 
wonder  what  American  foreign 
policy  objectives  are  being  served 
by  expenditures  of  this  magnitude. 

Symington  stated  at  the  end  of 
the  hearing:  “It  is  apparent  that  the 
Executive  Branch  considers  itself 
free  to  draw  upon  first  one  ap- 
propriation and  then  another,  or  to 
shift  programs  back  and  forth  be- 
tween as  many  as  three  depart- 
ments or  agencies,  depending  upon 
‘policy  considerations’  of  the 
moment.  In  some  instances  ac- 
tivities which  were  once  con- 
sidered appropriate  for  funding  by 
AID  were  then  shifted  to  the 
Defense  Department  and  later  to 
the  CIA.”  In  conclusion  he  argued 
that  “the  facts  presented  raise 
questions  about  the  legality  of 
some  US  expenditures  in  that 
country  and  reveal  a pattern  of 
deviousness.” 

Revelations  about  AID-CIA 
collusion  in  Laos  may  have  been 
the  source  of  an  internal  con- 
troversy within  UMass’s  CIE.  Over 
the  objections  of  a sizeable  number 
of  center  members,  David  Evans, 
Center  Director,  admitted  a man 
on  leave  from  AID  in  Laos.  No 
one,  except  perhaps  Evans  himself, 
seems  to  know  just  what  this  man 
was  doing  for  AID  in  Laos.  The 
Center  puts  out  a roster  of  its 
members  with  brief-bibliographies, 
but  the  man’s  name  was  not  in- 
cluded. 

It  is  precisely  because  of 
Congressional  scrutiny  that  AID 
has  soft-pedaled  its  CIA  con- 
nections and  public  safety 
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programs  to  announce  a new 
emphasis  on  social  programs. 
However,  journalist  Ted  Szulc  was 
able  to  establish  that  AID  was 
hiding  CIA  appropriations  in  its  list 
of  “Current  Technical  Services 
Countracts,  as  recently  as  June  30, 
1974,  and  that  AID  was  still 
fronting  for  AIR  America,  the 
CIA’s  own  airline  and  worst-kept 
secret.  A temporary  moratorium 
on  police  training  is  probably  not  a 
severe  blow  to  AID’s  mission  in 
most  Third  World  countries,  for  it 
has  already  trained  a whole 
generation  of  high-ranking  police 
officials  in  the  latest  coun- 
terinsurgency techniques. 

Hickory  Stick  or  Billy  Club? 

Just  how  is  *the  Center  for  In- 
ternational Education  and  the 
Center  for  Nonformal  Education 
involved  in  the  Third  World?  How 
are  AID  and  US  foreign  policy 


objectives  integrated  in  the  work 
of  these  programs,  almost  totally 
funded  by  AID?  At  least  in  the 
mind  of  one  administrator  at 
UMass,  counterinsurgency  and  the 
programs’  educational  objectives 
seemed  to  be  intertwined.  In  what 
must  have  been  an  unguarded 
moment,  Todd  Eachus, 
troubleshooter  in  the  Graduate 
Research  Dean’s  Office,  remarked 
to  this  reporter,  when  questioned 
about  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the 
Centers,  that  he,  too,  had  done 
counterinsurgency  research,  and 
that  it  was  widely  misunderstood. 
(It’s  probably  least  understood  by 
the  Ecuadorian  peasant  who  gets 
on  the  average  a monthly  family 
income  of  about  $10.) 

Ecuador  is  the  site  of  CNE’s  most 
successful  experiment  in  non- 
formal education,  so  successful 
that  the  materials  for  the  project 
have  been  adapted  and  exported 
for  use  in  other  Third  World 
countries.  An  understanding  of 
AID’s  present  work  in  Ecuador 
requires  us  to  examine  some  recent 
history. 

Philip  Agee’s  crucially 
significant  book,  Inside  the 
Company:  CIA  Diary,  contributes 
much  to  efforts  to  unravel  AID’s 
political  raison  d’etre  in  Ecuador. 
Agee  was  stationed  there  as  a CIA 
agent  from  1960  to  1963,  during 
which  time  the  CIA  engineered  the 
ouster  of  Ecuador’s  left-leaning 
President  Arosemena.  The  CIA’s 
chief  concerns  at  the  time  were 
combatting  the  growing  support  of 
the  Cuban  revolution,  following 
the  US  humiliation  at  the  Bay  of 
Pigs;  influencing  CIA-financed 
politicians  to  support  modest 
reforms  so  that  full  scale  revolution 
could  be  averted;  and  assessing 
and  offsetting  the  potential  for 
guerilla  activity  in  rural  areas. 

AID  was  active  at  this  time  in 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 


Oglala  Nation  (Continued  from  Page  4) 


'’OUR  WORD!  NOW  NOBODY  WILL  RESPECT  OUR  WORD l " 
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U.S.E. -Still  Awaiting  Recognition 

by  U.S.E.  Public  Relations  Committee 


The  recent  public  attention  that 
has  been  concentrated  on  the 
University  because  of  alleged 
mismanagement  and  misuse  of 
funds  has  yet  to  focus  in  on  another 
injustice  that  frequently  occurs 
within  the  ivory  walls  of  this  in- 
stitution of  higher  education.  The 
source  of  this  injustice  is  the 
unenlightened  mentality  and  the 
insensitive,  indeed  sometimes 
degrading  manner  that  dominates 
the  University’s  role  in  its  em- 
ployer-employee relations. 

The  University  has  consciously 
divided  its  workforce  into  two 
distinct  groups,  student  employees 
and  regular  employees  (part-time, 
classified,  and  professional.) 
Although  the  day-to-day  work 
conditions  are  vastly  different 
because  of  such  factors  as  separate 
personnel  offices,  different  hiring 
processes,  different  scheduling 
procedures  and  pay  rates  etc.,  both 
groups  do  share  the  experience  of 
dealing  with  an  unreasoning,  in- 
transigent, and  essentially  hostile 
employer.  There  have  been  some 
painful  experiences  in  which  the 
University’s  true  nature  has  been 
plainly  revealed.  Although  the 
administration  is  merely  sluggish  in 
performing  many  of  its  functions,  it 
is  grossly  negligent  in  responding 
to  grievances  of  its  employees.  One 
student  who  complained  that  he 
had  been  unjustly  terminated  from 
his  job  had  to  wait  six  months 
before  receiving  a final  decision. 
By  that  time  the  semester  had 
ended.  A group  of  students 
working  in  a particular  building  on 
campus  had  complained  for  several 
months  about  some  unsafe  working 
conditions;  it  was  not  until  a 
manager  witnessed  a near  accident 
that  any  improvements  were  at- 
tempted. Another  manifestation  of 
the  University’s  attitude  towards  its 
workforce  is  the  almost  vindictive 
manner  in  which  the  University  has 
used  the  budget  cut  axe  to  hack 
away  over  a thousand  jobs  from  its 
part-time  and  student  workforce. 

Obviously  no  group  of 
University  employees  is  assured 
fair  treatment  from  its  employer; 
the  regulars  either  have  formed  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  faculty,  are  in 
the  process  of  forming  various 
collective  bargaining  units  to 
protect  the  interests  of  their 
particular  group.  The  most  active, 
and  therefore  the  strongest,  unit  on 
campus  is  the  American 
Federation  of  State,  County,  and 
Municipal  Employees  (A.F.- 
S.C.M.E.),  which  represents  all 
classified  food  service  and  physical 
plant  (maintenance  and  custodial) 
workers  on  campus.  A.F.S.C.M.E. 
has  been  trying  to  negotiate  a 
renewal  of  their  contract  with  the 
University  for  over  three  years. 

Of  all  the  employees  on  this 
campus,  however,  the  most 
vulnerable  have  been  the  student 
and  other  fc>art-time  employees. 
Until  recently  these  employees 
have  not  had  any  semblance  of 
protection.  But  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year  student  and  non-student 
hourly  employees  have  been 
organizing  themselves  into  various 
units  with  the  intent  of  eventually 
achieving  legal  recognition.  This 
attempt  has  achieved  its  greatest 
success  to  date  in  the  Campus 
Center  with  the  Union  of  Student 
Employees. 

The  Union  of  Student  Em- 


ployees (U.S.E.)  is  an  organization 
representing  all  of  the  part-time 
workforce  in  the  Campus  Center 
complex,  and  it  is  currently 
struggling  to  achieve  legal 
recognition.  The  U.S.E.  was 
founded  on  February  24th,  1975, 
during  a meeting  which  was  at- 
tended by  over  one  hundred 
employees,  and  at  which  they 
voted  on  a temporary  constitution 
and  acting  officers.  Since  that  time 
this  union  has  conducted  an 
authorization  card-signing  drive, 
during  which  time  over  65  per  cent 
of  the  workforce  applied  for 
membership.  On  April  7th,  U.S.E. 
filed  a petition  with  the 
Massachusetts  Labor  Relations 
Commission  for  legal  recognition 
as  the  bargaining  agent  for  the 
Campus  Center  part-time  work- 
force. The  union  has  also  held  a 
fund-raising  supper  and  numerous 
business  and  social  meetings.  Two 
of  the  main  demands  of  the  union 
are  job  security  and  a viable 
grievance  procedure.  Other 
demands  include  safe  work 
conditions,  Affirmative  Action  for 
student  employees,  and  equal  pay 
for  equal  work.  These  demands 
arose  out  of  the  concrete  problems 
afflicting  the  C.C.  part-time  work- 
force. These  problems  include  the 
following;  1.  part-time  employees 
being  terminated  at  the  end  of 
every  spring  semester  without 
knowing  whether  or  not  they’ll 
have  a job  or  enough  hours  to  meet 
expenses  when  they  return  in  the 
fall;  2.  student  workers  receiving 
promises  of  pay  raises  and 
promotions  which  management 
has  failed  to  honor;  3.  student 
employees,  especially  in  the  Coffee 
Shop  and  the  Blue  Wall  bar,  having 
their  scheduled  hours  cut  back,  in 
some  cases  to  the  point  where 
those  who  were  working  close  to 
thirty  hours  a week  were  cut  back 
to  under  ten;  3.  employees  being 
forced  to  contend  with  unsafe  and 
unhealthy  work  facilities, 
especially  in  the  food  services  area. 

Other  outrageous  problems 
which  the  Campus  Center  student 
workforce  experienced  during  the 
last  academic  year  were  the 
overtime  crisis  (during  which  it  was 
revealed  that  C.C.  student  em- 
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ployees  were  working  overtime 
and  not  getting  compensated  for  it 
in  accordance  with  the  federal  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  as  well  as 
state  laws)  and  the  infamous 
Tartaglia  incident,  where  a student 
employee  was  fired  by  the  Director 
of  the  Campus  Center,  John 
Corker,  in  front  of  the  entire 
student  workforce  of  the  beverage 
department.  At  the  time  Mr. 
Corker  refused  to  state  openly  the 
reason  for  the  student’s  dismissal. 


yet  stated  that  he  would  never  be 
permitted  to  work  in  the  building 
again,  under  any  circumstances. 
This  case  in  particular  brought  the 
part-time  workforce  of  the  Campus 
Center  to  the  startling  realization 
that  they  had  no  job  security 
whatsoever;  that  their  means  of 
livelihood  depended  upon  the 
whim  of  an  arbitrary  and  in- 
sensitive management. 

Since  the  U.S.E. ’s  founding  last 
winter,  it  has  had  extensive  con- 
tract with  both  the  Campus  Center 
management  and  the  Whitmore 
administration.  The  union 
membership  has  experienced  its 
most  intensive  confrontation  with 
the  University  within  the  hearing 
rooms  of  the  Labor  Commission  in 
Boston’s  Saltonstall  Building.  The 
first  of  these  encounters  occurred 
on  May  1st,  1975,  at  the  pre- 
hearing  conference.  At  this 
meeting,  legal  counsel  for  each 
side  were  to  state  their  positions  in 


regard  to  the  union’s  petition  for 
legal  recognition.  Representing  the 
University’s  cause  was  none  other 
than  Martin  Skoler,  whose  law  firm 
is  widely  known  as  the  biggest 
labor  union  buster  in  Western 
Massachusetts.  At  that  time  the 
University’s  basic  stance  was  that 
the  issues  involved  were  extremely 
complicated  and  urged  that  no 
hasty  decisions  be  made.  Formal 
hearings  were  then  slated  to  be 
held  on  June  23rd  and  24th. 

When  the  first  day  of  the  formal 
hearings  arrived,  the  University 
moved  to  dismiss  the  U.S.E. ’s 
petition  for  legal  recognition.  In  an 
attempt  to  earn  the  more  than  the 
$100  an  hour  it  is  being  paid  by  the 
University,  the  Skoler  firm  put 
together  a petition  to  dismiss, 
listing  several  reasons. 

The  first  reason  was  that  student 
employees  were  not  “public 
employees”  basically  because  it 
saw  the  student  employee’s  pri- 
mary relation  to  the  University  as 
that  of  student,  as  if  the  work  a 
student  performs  for  pay  is  part  of 
that  student’s  education.  The 
second  reason  was  that  student 
employees  are  not  covered  by  the 
State  Collective  Bargaining  Act 
and  therefore  have  not  any  right  to 
collective  bargaining.  Neither  of 
these  arguments  appeared  very 
formidable. 

The  third  and  fourth  reasons 
were  that  students  were  primarily 
“part-time”  and  “casual”  .em- 
ployees. Part  of  the  evidence 
presented  to  back  this  up  was  a 
survey  of  turnover  rate  in  the 


campus  Center.  There  was  some 
question  as  to  why  the  Campus 
Center  management  had  chosen 
the  particular  dates  it  had  for  the 
survey,  such  as  the  turnover  for  the 
week  before  final  exams  started. 

The  fifth  reason  to  dismiss  was 
that  the  unit  contained  both 
student  and  non-student  hourly 
employees.  The  University  felt  it 
could  not  accept  a unit  containing 
both,  even  though  their  working 
conditions  are  identical. 

The  sixth  reason  to  dismiss  was 
that  the  unit  contained  only 
Campus  Center  employees  and  the 
University  felt  that  it  could  not 
accept  the  unit  unless  it  contained 
all  student  employees,  across 
campus,  whose  working  conditions 
are  at  all  similar. 

The  seventh  reason  for  dismissal 
was  that  the  organizing  effort  had 
been  “tainted  with  managerial 
funds."  To  back  this  allegation  up, 
the  University  hinted  at  a rather 
elaborate  scheme  in  which  the 
Student  Senate,  the  Campus 
Center  Board  of  Governors,  and 
the  Student  Organizing  Com- 


mittee, (none  of  whom  have 
funded  the  union),  conspired  to 
create  the  union.  This  argument 
was  at  best  difficult  to  follow. 

Throughout  the  summer  the 
University  and  the  union  have 
presented  arguments  and  coun- 
terarguments at  three  days  of 
hearings  in  Boston.  During  that 
time  the  University  has 
rediscovered  and  enforced  rigid 
guidelines  defining  student  status, 
and  the  Financial  Aid  office  has 
continuously  investigated  student 
employees’  status,  apparently 
concentrating  on  the  Campus 
Center. 

In  late  spring,  the  Campus 
Center  Food  Services  instituted  an 
evaluation  form  for  student  em- 
ployees. As  soon  as  union  officials 
received  a copy  of  this  form,  they 
filed  an  unfair  labor  practice 
charge,  basically  because  they  felt 
it  was  unfair,  particularly  during  a 
union  organizing  drive,  to  base 
rehiring  standards  on  such  things 
as  “loyalty  to  management”  and 
whether  the  person  “agitates 
employees.”  On  Friday,  June  13th, 
the  University  and  union  officials 
attended  a pre-hearing  conference 
in  Boston,  and  the  University 
offered  to  delete  the  two  questions 
the  union  found  offensive.  The 
union  accepted  the  offer  and  with- 
drew the  unfair  labor  practice 
charge. 

Union  members  expect  to  attend 
a fourth,  and  hopefully  final,  day  of 
hearings  in  early  September. 
Afterwards  the  union  will  have  to 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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People’s  Interest 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
educations  may  be  denied,  or  likely 
not  encouraged. 

Educational  tracking  does  take 
place  at  these  institutions.  People 
are  encouraged  to  enroll  in 
vocational  programs  at  the  expense 
of  preparing  for  higher  degrees. 
Given  that  degrees  of  less  than  four 
years  of  post  high  school  study 
yield  a 14  per  cent  increase  over 
the  wage  obtained  by  people  with 
high  school  diplomas  while  four 
year  degrees  yield  a 50  per  cent 
increase,  we  see  that  community 
colleges  not  only  steer  people  away 
from  increasing  intellectual 
pursuits  but  from  higher  paying 
jobs  as  well. 

However,  the  pay  from  jobs  is 
not  the  significant  factor.  What  is 
significant  is  that  community 
college  students  are  most  apt  to 
come  from  working  class  families. 
They  are  directed  into  jobs  which 
have  been  categorized  as  the  “new 
working  class”.  The  community 
college  system  serves  as  an  ef- 
ficient reproducer  of  a social  class. 
Budget  cuts  at  the  university  aid 
and  abet  this. 

' The  State  Colleges 

The  situation  at  the  state 
colleges  is  difficult  to  assess. 
Basically,  they  face  severe  budget 
cuts  similar  to  the  University’s. 

However,  the  state  colleges  do 
differ  somewhat.  Their  history  has 
been  one  of  teacher  training,  and 
as  a result,  their  graduates  are 
more  suspect  to  what  has  been 
labelled  “diploma  inflation” 
(teacher  certifications  are  not 
worth  much  in  a market  flooded 
with  them). 

This  makes  their  position  as 
students  tenuous  and  their  future 
outlook  dismal.  Budget  cuts, 
higher  tuition  and  “diploma  in- 
flation” may  drive  students  away 
from  state  cdHeges. 

The  Universities 

The  real  effects  here  and  at 
U.Mass.  Boston  require  a historical 
examination  in  order  to  be  un- 
derstood. With  mere  raw  data 
difficult  to  obtain,  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  strain  the  university 
will  be  put  under.  A continuing 
analysis  is  vital  in  order  to  measure 
the  effects  of  the  cutbacks.  Each 
group,  service  and  department  at 
the  university  should  make  an 
effort  to  publicize  the  restrictions 
and  personal  stresses  they  are  put 
under.  This  paper  can  serve  as  a 
forum  for  such  endeavors. 

At  present,  we  know  of  the 
legislature’s  tuition  plan.  We  also 
know  that  if  the  expected  cuts 
occur,  President  Wood  has 
estimated  the  firing  of  500 
university  employees,  the 
elimination  of  1,000  student  jobs, 
the  dropping  of  an  indeterminate 
number  of  courses  and  the  inability 

U.S.E.  - Still 
Awaiting  Recognition 
(Continued  from  Page  6) 

wait  for  the  Massachusetts  Labor 
Relations  Commission  to  hand 
down  their  decision,  which  union 
officials  are  confident  will  result  in 
the  certification  of  the  union. 
During  their  wait  the  union  will  be 
preparing  for  their  campaign  to 
win  the  election  which  will  follow 
certification.  Though  the  process 
has  been  a long  one,  Campus 
Center  workers  are  confident  that 
they  will  have  a union. 


to  admit  1,400  second  semester 
freshpeople. 

These  predictions  in  themselves 
present  a bleak  picture,  but  they 
don’t  tell  the  whole  story.  The 
effects  on  educational  quality  and 
the  quality  of  university  life  will 
only  be  told  through  time  and  with 
a conscious  effort  by  groups 
around  the  university  to  elucidate 
them. 

Still  the  most  critical  question  is 
who  will  be  here.  With  the 
likelihood  that  community  college 
students  will  find  it  interestingly 
difficult  to  obtain  an  education  for 
further  degrees  and  the  fact  that 
financial  aid  will  not  be  increased 
even  if  tuition  is  raised,  U.Mass. 
seems  destined  to  become  more  of 
an  upper-middle  than  middle  class 
institution. 

Fifty-five  percent  of  the  students 
here  come  from  families  earning 
$15,000  and  above.  An  interesting 
phenomena  will  be  to  see  if  that 
percentage  increases. 

Currently,  80  per  cent  of  state 
scholarship  funding  goes  to 
students  in  private  schools.  In  light 
of  tuition  increases,  the  percentage 
going  to  public  school  students 
should  be  increased.  We  should 
organize  to  fight  for  that  increase. 
In  fact,  the  plans  for  fiscal  1977  are 
already  in  the  making  (how  absurd 
when  people  are  inching  along  in  a 
1976  interim  budget).  Another  10 
per  cent  across  the  board  is 
planned.  We  should  begin  our 
analysis  of  the  fiscal  1977  plans  and 
strengthen  the  organizing  to  fight 
those  cutbacks. 

The  Revenue  Problem 
And  A Short-Term  Cure 

The  state  argues  that  functioning 
with  the  huge  deficit  is  both  illegal 
and  impossible.  They  say  we  have 
no  revenue. 

However,  ways  of  obtaining 
revenue  are  possible.  Moreover 
they  are  necessary.  People  cannot 
be  cut  from  mere  subsistance, 
patients  cannot  be  denied  health 
care,  and  the  population  cannot  be 
denied  quality  higher  education. 

A prbgressive  income  tax  is  the 
most  available  short  term  method 
to  gain  additional  revenue.  Twice 

New  Committee  Forms 
As  Intensified 
Campaign  Works 

To  Free  Martin  Sostre 

NEW  YORK  (LNS)  - A com- 
mittee to  Free  Martin  Sostre  has 
been  formed  in  New  York  City  as 
part  of  an  intensifying  campaign  to 
gain  release  of  the  black  activist 
who  has  been  imprisoned  for  eight 
years  since  he  was  framed  on  drug 
dealing  charges  in  1967. 

Catholic  activist  Daniel 
Berrigan,  black  activist  and  actor 
Ossie  Davis,  and  New  York 
Assemblywoman  Marie  Runyon 
assumed  leadership  of  the  group  in 
mid-August,  “hoping  to  make  this 
committee  the  focal  point  of  a 
mass  campaign  for  the  executive 
clemency  of  Sostre,”  said  Runyon. 

Intensification  of  the  “free 
Sostre”  campaign  within  the  last 
two  months  has  included  Sostre’s 
own  informal  request  for  executive 
pardon  or  commutation  of  sen- 
tence, which  he  telegramed  to  New 
York  Governor  Hugh  Carey  in 
June.  His  request  followed  an  eight 
hour  sit-in  in  Carey’s  office,  staged 


in  the  past  ten  years,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  implement  one. 
Twice  the  efforts  have  been 
defeated.  Both  times,  powerful 
anti-progressive  income  tax 
campaigns  were  run  by  various 
corporations,  which  explains  why 
the  progressive  income  tax 
referendums  were  defeated. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  why 
these  taxes  do  not  come  to  fruition. 
No  one  loses  much  and  many  stand 
to  gain.  A percentage  of 
progressive  state  income  taxes  can 
be  deducted  from  federal  income 
taxes.  In  effect,  the  federal 
government  bears  a share  of  the 
state  tax  increases.  A progressive 
income  could  significantly  increase 
revenue  and  could  put  a halt  to  the 
continual  increases  of  the  state’s 
regressive  sales  and  property  taxes. 


Granted,  such  a tax  will  not 
solve  the  state’s  fiscal  ills. 
Unemployment  and  inflation  will 
still  rise.  Poverty  will  continue  to 
spread.  Commodity  relations  will 
still  predominate  over  cooperative, 
communicative  ones. 

However,  a progressive  tax 
would  relieve  some  of  the  in- 
tolerable tensions  inflicted  upon 
those  18,000  people  thrown  off 
general  relief.  A winning  struggle 
may  unite  people  with  a bond  of 
political  purpose  and  may  give 
hope  that  the  contradictions 
inherent  in  the  system  can  be 
eradicated  through  people  working 
together. 

by  16  activists  June  20.  The  action 
won  a meeting  with  Carey  to 
discuss  Sostre’s  case.  Daniel 
Berrigan,  three  other  priests,  Marie 
Runyon,  and  eleven  others  took 
part  in  the  sit-in. 

At  their  meeting  with  Carey 
three  days  later,  the  group 
presented  evidence  that  the  Sostre 
conviction  was  a frame-up  and 
outlined  the  brutality  inflicted 
upon  Sostre  by  prison  authorities 
during  his  eight  years  of  con- 
finement. 

The  state’s  chief  witness  at  the 
original  trial,  drug  addict  Arto 
Williams,  testified  that  he  had 
bought  heroin  from  Sostre.  An  all- 
white  jury  convicted  Sostre  and 
sentenced  him  to  a 30  to  4)  year 
prison  term.  An  appellate  division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  later 
modified  the  sentence  to  25  to  30 
years  “in  the  interest  of  Justice.” 

After  Sostre  has  served  five 
years  in  prison,  much  of  that  time 
in  solitary  confinement,  Arto 
Williams  admitted  that  he  had 
helped  the  Buffalo  police  frame 
Sostre  in  exchange  for  his  own 
freedom,  but  his  sworn  affidavit  to 
that  effect  was  not  allowed  in  court 
by  the  judge  who  had  sentenced 
Sostre. 
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The  group  presenting  Sostre’s 
case  to  the  governor  this  June 
asked  Carey  to  use  his  executive 
power  to  free  Sostre,  according  to 
Marie  Runyon.  Sostre  does  not  like 
the  fact  that  the  criminal  con- 
viction is  not  removed  by  either 
commutation  of  sentence  or  a 
pardon,  she  said,  “but  at  this  point 
he  just  wants  out.” 

A formal,  comprehensive  legal 
request  for  Sostre’s  freedom  is 
expected  to  be  filed  shortly  on 
Sostre’s  behalf.  It  is  hoped  that 
Sostre’s  own  telegrammed  request 
will  “save  him  a place”  in  the 
governor’s  list  of  such  requests  to 
be  considered,  since  “one  of  the 
ridiculous  things  Carey  said  at  the 
June  meeting”,  according  to 
Runyon,  was  that  ‘everyone  has  to 
wait  his  turn.’  Here  this  man  has 
waited  eight  years  in  prison  ...  It  is 
utterly  incongruous  to  tell  him  he 
has  to  wait  until  his  turn  comes 
around. 

Sostre  was  recently  transferred 
to  federal  prison  in  New  York  City 
after  he  filed  a federal  suit  charging 
the  state  prison  system  with  brutal 
and  genocidal  treatment.  The 
move,  ordered  to  protect  Sostre 
from  further  harassment,  was  sided 
by  a sworn  affidavit  by  parolee 
James  Sullivan,  stating  that  while 
he  was  imprisoned  he  overheard 
guards  “plot  the  cold-blooded 
beating  of  the  guy  in  cell  number 
38.  His  name  is  Martin  Sostre.” 

Sostre  has  been  repeatedly 
subjected  to  beatings  by  guards  for 
refusing  to  admit  to  degrading 
rectal  “searches”  and  for  refusing 
to  shave  his  quarter-inch  beard.  He 
has  helped  organize  prisoners’ 
unions  which  conducted  strikes  at 
Auburn  and  Wallkill  prisons. 

The  Committee  to  Free  Martin 
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Sostre  plans  to  wage  a campaign 
for  Sostre’s  freedom  on  as  many 
fronts  as  possible.  Father  Paul 
Mayer,  a teacher  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  and  a 
member  of  the  group,  says  the 
committee  is  working  to  organize  a 
delegation  from  the  state  senate 
and  a group  of  religious  leaders  to 
visit  Sostre  in  jail.  With  the  sup- 
porters’ help,  five  members  of  the 
state  assembly  met  recently  with 
Sostre. 

Mayer  has  said  that  Sostre’s 
continuing  resistance  against 
prison  authorities,  the  on-going 
militant  campaign  on  his  behalf, 
the  intervention  of  Amnesty  In- 
ternational (which  has  taken  on  the 
case  of  Sostre  as  a “prisoner  of 
conscience”)  and  the  public  display 
of  concern  by  New  York  state 
legislators  may  force  the  governor 
to  act  to  free  him. 

For  further  information  and  to 
support  Sostre’s  struggle  for 
freedom,  contact:  The  Committee 
to  Free  Martin  Sostre,  339 
Lafayette  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10012. 
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Statewide  Student 
Protests  To  Be 
Held  Sept.  17 

Massive  demonstrations  on 
September  17  to  protest  the 
cutbacks  and  tuition  hikes  were 
voted  by  student  leaders  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Worcester  State 
College  on  August  23. 

Governor  Dukakis’  proposal 
before  the  State  Legislature  calls 
for  a 10  percent  cut  in  the 
University  budget.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  on  record  as 
calling  for  an  additional  10  percent 
higher  education  cut  that  will  have 
severe  impact  on  both  State  and 
Community  Colleges. 

The  Governor  and  some 
legislative  leaders  and  trustees 
have  called  for  steep  increases  in 
tuition  on  all  twenty  campuses. 
The  State  College  Governing 
Board  is  recommending  a $200 
n tuition  hike.  Increases  rates  are 
planned  to  begin  January.  Further 
increases  next  year  could  more 
than  double  current  tuition  rates 
for  all  100,000  students  in  the  state 
system. 

U.  Mass,  Amherst,  Student 
Government  Association 
President,  John  O’Keefe  called  for 
the  formation  of  “broadly 
representative  coalitions”,  to  be 
organized  on  each  campus.  He 
said,  “Mass  meetings  or  Town 
Meetings  should  be  held 
throughout  the  state  to 
democratically  decide  on  local 
events  for  September  17.” 

O’Keefe  outlined  the  purpose  of 
the  demonstration.  “We  want  to 
impress  the  State  Legislature,  the 
Trustees  and  the  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  that  the  State 
budget  should  not  be  balanced  at 
the  expense  of  higher  education 
and  other  human  services.  There 
are  alternatives  to  budget  cuts  and 
tuition  increases.  In  a referendum 
last  spring,  nearly  ten  thousand 
students  at  U.  Mass.  Amherst 
voted  5 to  1 to  mobilize  against 
cutbacks  and  tuition  hikes.  The 
sentiment  is  still  strong.  It  is 
spreading  to  every  campus  in 
Massachusetts.  We  expect 
demonstrations  and  petition  drives 
on  every  campus  in  the  state  on 
September  17.  . 

U.S.  Soldier  Returned 
From  South  Korea 

NEW  YORK  (LNS)  - A United 
States  soldier  stationed  • in  South 
Korea  has  been  returned  home  by 
the  Army  at  the  request  of  Park 
Chung  Hee  regime. 

“What  I’m  guilty  of,”  said 
Michael  E.  Kerr  last  month,  “is  the 
crime  of  petitioning  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  President  to  respond 
to  the  totalitarian  oppressive 
policies  and  human  rights 
violations  by  Park  Chung  Hee’s 
government.” 

Kerr  had  sent  a letter  to 
President  Ford  in  June  protesting 
the  U.S.  role  in  supporting  Park. 
The  letter  was  signed  by  107  U.S. 
soldiers,  more  than  a third  of  the 
lower-ranking  GIs  on  the  Camp 
Long  base  in  Wonju.  Kerr  says  that 
he  had  no  contact  with  South 
Korean  people  or  organizations 
working  in  opposition  to  the 
government. 

Park,  Kerr  said,  was  using 
United  States  aid  to  “willfully  and 
systematically  subjugate  and 
oppress  the  good  people  of  South 
Korea.” 


* We  Cannot 


Ignore 

Our  Tensions’ 


YELLOW  SPRINGS,  Ohio 
(LNS)  - About  1600  women  from  all 
over  the  United  States  attended  a 
socialist-feminist  conference  held 
from  July  4-6  on  the  Antioch 
College  Campus  in  Y ellow  Springs, 
Ohio  this  summer.  Many  more  who 
wanted  to  attend  were  turned  away 
for  lack  of  space  because  of  an 
original  underestimation  of  how 
many  women  would  come. 

The  Chicago  Women’s 
Liberation  Union,  the  Boston 
Socialist-Feminist  - Organization, 
and  the  Twin  Cities  Women’s 
Union  were  among  the  groups  who 
organized  the  conference. 

Explaining  the  decision  to  hold 
the  conference,  a spokeswomen 
for  the  Socialist-Feminist  group  of 
the  Dayton  New  American 
Movement  said  at  the  opening 
session,  “We  don’t  think  of  our- 
selves as  a self-conscious  national 
movement.  We  didn’t  know  each 
other’s  ideas  and  work  and  the 
parameters  of  our  ideas  ....  We 
hope  new  organizations  will  be 
formed  and  already  existing  ones 
strengthened  ...  We  need  to  create 
a vision  that  has  the  skills  and  will 
to  transform  society.” 

Through  workshops,  panels, 
song,  theater,  and  slide  presen- 
tations women  at  the  gathering  had 
an  opportunity  to  compare  ex- 
periences and  tactics  in  community 
and  workplace  organizing  with 
women  involved  in  similar  ac- 
tivities around  the  country. 

Workshops  and  strategy  sessions 
included  discussions  of  joblessness, 
women  in  prison,  socialist-feminist 
women’s  unions,  developing  a 
lesbian  community,  graphic 
communication  for  the  women’s 
movement,  waitress,  office,  and 
health-worker  organizing, 
sterilization,  youth  liberation,  art 
and  revolution,  creating  a national 
anti-rape  movement,  housing  and 
urban  dislocation,  women  and  the 
economy,  and  many  others. 


People’s  Newsstand  Coop 

By  Ellen  Gavin 

Are  you  interested  in  feminist  poetry?  Or  feminist  art,  music,  or  film? 

Would  you  like  to  keep  up  to  date  on  the  latest  developments  in 
alternative  energy  sources?  Or  current  underground  movies? 

How  about  craft  cooperatives,  community  organizing,  health  care 
projects,  day  care,  lesbian  consciousness.  Third  World  struggles, 
educational  reform,  or  home  canning? 

If  any  or  all  of  these  topics  interest  you,  you  should  be  excited  by  the 
presence  of  a new  media  outlet  on  campus  --  the  People’s  Newsstand 
Coop. 

Opening  this  September  in  the  Student  Union,  the  newsstand  will 
provide  access  to  alternative  publications  from  all  across  the  country, 
“magazines  and  periodicals  that  you  can’t  get  at  a regular  newsstand  or 
bookstore  in  the  area,”  according  to  Cheryl  Shaffer,  one  of  the  staff 
members  of  the  newsstand. 

“Nobody  trusts  the  newspapers  anymore,  with  good  reason.  But  it  is 
important  that  we  have  alternative  news  sources  that  we  can  trust  to  keep 
us  informed”,  Ms.  Shaffer  said. 

There  are  presently  over  two  hundred  radical  and  alternative 
periodicals  and  pamphlets  which  are  published  by  collectives  all  over  the 
country,  ranging  from  Country  Women,  a magazine  which  combines  a 
feminist  perspective  with  a back-to-the-land  theme,  to  Dollars  and  Sense, 
a monthly  magazine  which  addresses  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the 
present  economic  crisis.  Other  examples  of  the  Newsstand’s  stock  in- 
clude: Issues  in  Radical  Therapy,  Claridad,  Off  Our  Backs,  Gay  Sun- 
shine, Liberation,  Science  for  the  People,  and  Out  Front. 

These  periodicals,  along  with  newspapers  like  the  Big  Mama  Rag  or 
The  Guardian,  because  of  the  profit-making  motivation  of  commercial 
wholesale  distributors,  are  not  available  through  established  channels. 
The  literature  at  the  People’s  Newsstand  Coop  is  made  available  through 
an  alternative  distributor  in  Greenfield,  which,  like  the  half  dozen  or  so 
feminist  and  alternative  wholesalers  across  the  country,  is  non-profit  and 
community -oriented. 

Staffed  by  a predominantly  female  staff,  the  People’s  Newsstand  Coop 
will  be  worker  controlled,  with  all  operating  decisions  made  by  the 
collective  as  a whole.  “We  believe  in  feminist  process,”  said  Deb  Curtis, 
“which  means  that  the  workload,  the  skills,  and  the  decision-making  are 
shared  equally." 

Cheryl  emphasized  that  the  perspective  of  the  newsstand  will  be 
reflected  in  the  types  of  literature  which  will  be  available.  Feminist  and 
lesbian  journals,  periodicals,  and  books,  which  comprise  a large  per- 
centage of  the  new  publications  will  be  available  in  a complete  selection. 

“We,  as  a collective,  will  review  and  decide  upon  which  literature  we 
would  like  to  carry.  We  will  not  carry  racist  or  sexist  material,  and  we  will 
probably  shy  away  from  anything  which  is  sectarian  or  dogmatic  in 
nature,”  said  Cheryl. 

The  newsstand  staff  hopes  to  solicit  requests  from  progressive  faculty 
members  and  groups  for  specific  publications  which  could  be  made 
available. 

Another  arm  of  the  People’s  Newsstand  Coop  will  be  developing  a film 
series  for  the  fall  to  raise  funds  for  the  bookstore. 

The  first  film,  de  Antonioni’s  Rush  to  Judgement,  will  be  shown 
September  15,  along  with  the  Zaprider  film  on  the  assassination  of  JFK. 

Later  in  the  semester  the  film  series  will  sponsor  a feminist  series,  and 
then  a series  pertinent  to  the  Third  World. 


The  conference  was  criticized  by 
some  Third  World  women  present 
who  felt  that  conference  organizers 
had  failed  to  solicit  the  par- 
ticipation of  Third  World  groups 
and  adequately  address  questions 
relevant  to  Third  World  women. 
The  conference  fee  combined  with 
the  cost  of  getting  to  Yellow 
Springs  also  made  it  difficult  for 
women  with  little  money  to  attend. 

“We  cannot  work  together  by 
ignoring  our  tensions  and  our 
contradictions.  We  can  only  work 
together  by  naming  those  tensions, 
feeling  the  pain  of  those  con- 
tradictions, and  finally,  coming  to 
some  workable  stategies,”  the 
Lesbian  Caucus  at  the  conference 
wrote  in  a statement  going  into 
some  dissatisfactions  with  the 
conference. 


The  viewpoint  on  socialism- 
feminism  was  expressed  by  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  Berkeley- 
Oakland  Women’s  Union  at  a 
panel  on  theory  on  the  first  day  of 
the  conference. 

“Our  commitment  is  based  not 
on  liberalism  or  moralism  but 
because  we  understand  our  own 
personal  stake  in  changing  the 
system  that  oppresses  us  .... 
must  organize  women  in 
spheres.  A crucial  part  of  this 
organizing  is  bringing  out  the 
common  root  of  all  of  our  op- 
pressions.” 

A booklet  of  speeches  from  the 
conference  is  being  prepared.  For 
information  on  it,  write  to  the 
Socialist-Feminist  group,  1309 
North  Main  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
45405. 


We 

all 


Food  Stamp  Hours 

The  special  office  for  student 
food  stamp  applications  v/ill 
continue  to  operate  out  of  Munson 
Hall  this  year.  Starting  September 
18,  the  office  will  be  op>en  every 
Monday  and  Thursday  from  9:30 
until  4:00.  Application  forms  for 
food  stamps  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Munson  Hall  office  or  from  the 
Student  Organizing  Project  in 
room  426  of  the  Student  Union 
Building. 

Food  stampjs  can  be  used  to  buy 
any  food  item  except  alcoholic 
beverages,  tobacco,  and  pet  food. 

Stamps  are  available  at  several 
locations  in  the  Amherst-North- 
ampton  area,  including  the 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Student  Federal  Credit  Union.  The 
credit  union  is  located  in  room  166 
of  the  Campus  Center. 
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Intro: People’s  Gay  Alliance 

by  Jim 


Commentary 

Harrassment  Here  And  Now 


The  Student  Homophile  League  is  no  more.  In  its  place  is  the  People’s 
Gay  Alliance.  The  reasons  for  this  are  varied.  First,  our  group  is  open  to 
all  people  - black,  white,  women,  men.  Gays,  bisexuals,  and  even  sup- 
portive straights.  Also,  we  put  ‘People’  first,  because  Gays  are  above  all, 
people  first.  And  as  such,  we  believe  that  we  have  the  right  to  live  and 
love  as  we  choose. 

Back  in  1970  when  S.H.L.  was  started,  ‘homophile’  was  an  appropriate 
term  to  use,  but  now  ‘homophile’  like  ‘Negro’  is  dated.  We  are  not 
homophiles  anymore;  we  are  Gays  and  damned  proud  of  it!  The  term 
‘Alliance’  was  used,  because  we  believe  that  we  can  change  this  society 
so  that  we  can  live  and  love  in  peace. 

Conditions  for  Gay  people  have  changed  in  this  society  somewhat,  but 
we  have  a long  way  to  go.  We  can’t  buy  our  way  into  Amerika  (and 
shouldn’t  want  to).  This  society  needs  a drastic,  even  radical  change 
before  Gay  people  can  really  be  free.  We  have  to  fight  against  racism  and 
sexism  in  Amerika  and  work  towards  complete  human  liberation.  Until 
all  people  are  free,  Gay  people  will  not  be  free.  In  essence,  we  are  not 
only  for  Gay  rights,  but  for  all  human  rights. 

The  People’s  Gay  Alliance  also  provides  various  services  and  a sup- 
portive atmosphere  for  Gay  people.  These  services  include  a Gay  Hot 
Line  (545-0154)  which  operates  from  7-10  PM  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
nights.  Gay  Line  offers  co-counselling  by  male  and  female  co-counselors, 
referral  services  for  medical,  legal,  and  other  problems,  and  information 
about  Gay  events  and  happenings  in  the  area.  We  also  have  a Gay 
Speakers’  Bureau  to  talk  with  classes,  discussion  groups  etc.  about  Gay 
identity,  legal  status,  lesbianism  and  feminism,  and  other  aspects  of  the 
Gay  life  style. 

Dances  are  held  about  once  a month  at  various  locations  on  campus. 
The  first  week  end  in  May  is  always  the  date  for  our  Spring  Festival, 
which  consists  of  dances,  workshops,  a picnic,  and  other  Gay  fun. 

In  summation,  The  People’s  Gay  Alliance  office  in  room  41 3B  of  the 
Student  Union  is  an  informal  area  for  Gays  to  meet,  rap,  or  read  Gay 
Community  News  and  other  periodicals  that  the  organization  subscribes 
to.  We  want  the  Pioneer  Valley  to  be  a good  and  safe  place  for  Gays  to 
live. 

The  Bisexual  Women’s 

Rap  Group 

by  Debbie 

Slang  used  to  be  the  first  thing  that  came  to  mind  when  I thought  of 
bisexuality;  AC-DC  or  “swinging  both  ways”.  Eor  other  people,  Gays  and 
straights  alike,  bisexuality  is  viewed  as  indecision,  or  an  inability  to 
commit  oneself  to  either  side.  Bisexuality  is  a valid  alternative  for  myself, 
at  times  a composite  of  the  joys  and  hassles  of  the  Gay  and  straight 
communities  alike. 

A bisexual  women’s  rap  group  was  organized  last  spring  and  has  been 
continuing  through  the  summer,  though  not  as  strongly  due  to  the  fewer 
people  in  the  area  during  the  summer  months.  We  meet  to  discuss  the 
various  aspects  of  being  bisexuals  and  women,  in  a society  that  doesn’t 
quite  yet  place  high  priorities  on  being  either.  The  motivations  for  in- 
volvement in  this  group  are  as  many  and  varied  as  the  women  them- 
selves. I,  as  well  as  other  women,  have  found  bisexuality  to  be  a natural 
extension  of  the  women’s  movement.  There’s  the  growing  awareness  of 
knowing  other  women  as  potential  friends  and  lovers,  instead  of  com- 
petition for  that  ever-elusive  “Mr.  Right”.  There  is  that  basic  empathy 
existing  between  women  - even  to  touch  and  to  be  touched  by  a woman, 
and  just  know  what  the  feeling  is,  without  question  or  explanation. 
Bisexuality  can  also  be  a transitional  stage  to  lesbianism  for  some  women 
who  are  yet  still  involved  with  a man  or  men  in  some  ways. 

The  rap  group  also  serves  a social  function  of  sorts,  a place  for  women 
to  meet  and  talk  with  each  other  without  the  hesitations  and  pretenses 
that  can  occur  in  some  social  situations.  Our  meetings  have  been  flexible 
and  variable,  some  weeks  going  out  to  Zelda’s  in  Northampton  or  the 
Arbor  in  Springfield.  These  were  first  experiences  with  women’s  bars  for 
some  of  us,  and  I’ve  found  the  atmosphere,  especially  at  Zelda’s,  to  be 
more  loose  and  comfortable  than  mixed  bars.  Other  times  we’ve  shared, 
laughed,  and  empathized  our  experiences;  offering  support  and  a 
sounding  board  more  than  advice  to  help  someone  work  a problem 
through.  We’ve  also  discussed  and  lent  to  each  other  various  pieces  of 
feminist  and  lesbian  literature  such  as  Kate  Millet’s  Flying,  Dolores 
Klaich’s  Woman  Plus  Woman,  or  fiction  like  Rita  Mae  Brown’s  Rubyfruit 
Jungle,  or  Isabel  Miller’s  Patience  and  Sarah. 

Those  of  us  involved  in  the  group  acknowledge  that  both  women  and 
men  have  the  potential  to  share  in  our  lives,  and  the  group’s  supportive 
atmosphere  serves  as  a vehicle  to  begin  questioning  the  roles,  ex- 
pectations, and  needs  that  women  and  men  so  desperately  need  to  re- 
evaluate today.  We  will  be  continuing  into  the  Fall. 

The  first  meeting  is  scheduled  for  Monday,  September  15  at  7:30  PM  in 
Rm.  811-15  of  the  Campus  Center.  Interested  women  are  more  than 
welcome  at  any  time! 


by  Cathy 

Throughout  the  summer  months,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
incidence  of  violent  acts  against  Gays  in  the  Boston  area.  Gay  bars  and 
cruising  areas  have  been  the  scenes  of  brutal  beatings  and  in  one  in- 
stance, murder.  Although  our  first  reaction  is  to  view  these  occurrences 
with  alarm,  we  are  nevertheless  lulled  into  a dulling  complacency, 
because  these  incidents  have  happened  in  Boston,  a city  some  distance 
away.  And  of  course  Boston  teems  with  crime  and  violence  anyway. ..so 
why  should  we  be  concerned  here  in  Happy  Valley? 

I feel  there  is  definitely  cause  for  concern.  Slowly  but  surely,  in- 
formation of  beatings  by  groups  of  men  as  well  as  alleged  police 
harrassment  in  the  local  area  has  been  trickling  into  us  at  the  People’s 
Gay  Alliance.  In  all  cases,  the  information  has  arrived  along  a word  of 
mouth  chain  several  days  later  - too  late  to  take  action.  In  one  instance 
occurring  on  August  1 1 at  the  Stanchion  (gay  bar  in  Springfield),  a man 
was  beaten,  receiving  a fractured  nose,  a one  inch  cut  on  his  lip,  and 
various  lacerations  on  his  body.  The  man  alleges  that  his  assailant  was  the 
bouncer  at  the  Stanchion,  and  he  is  currently  pressing  a criminal  suit 
against  him.  This  represents  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  a Gay  has 
“fought  back”. 

The  majority  of  occurrences  go  unreported.  Unfortunately  most  Gays 
prefer  not  to  take  legal  action,  but  have  become  accustomed  to  ac- 
cepting injustice  as  part  of  the  Gay  life  style.  This  has  become  ingrained 
in  us,  because  we  fear  public  exposure,  or  increased  harrassment, 
especially  if  it  is  the  police  who  are  identified  as  the  wrong-doers. 
However,  these  fears  are  insuring  the  perpetuation  of  crimes  against 
Gays.  If  a sister  or  brother  is  beaten  or  denied  civil  rights  and  refuses  to 
“make  an  issue  of  it”,  this  sister  or  brother  is  automatically  continuing  the 
suffering  of  other  Gays,  and  probably  of  her-himself  again  in  the  future. 

A few  of  us  at  the  People’s  Gay  Alliance  are  disturbed  by  some  of  the 
reports  that  have  come  to  our  office.  We  feel  that  there  must  be  other 
incidents  which  we  have  not  heard  of.  But  we  do  not  have  any  idea  of  the 
scope  of  this  problem  and  what  kinds  of  crimes  against  Gays 
predominate.  We  need  to  know  this  information  if  we  are  to  be  strong 
and  put  an  end  to  Gay  harrassment  in  the  Valley. 

If  we  had  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  patterns  of  crimes,  couldn’t 
we  develop  some  preventive  measures?  And  couldn’t  we  also  circulate 
information  on  the  individual’s  legal  rights  in  cases  of  harrassment  by 
homophobes  and-or  police?  And  shouldn’t  there  be  a phone  number  for  a 
person  to  call  so  that  a group  of  Gay  brothers  and  sisters  can  get  to  her- 
him  to  offer  support  and  insist  on  legal-medical  attention?  We  are  asking 
ourselves  these  questions  in  an  attempt  to  develop  a systematic  and 
unified  approach  in  dealing  with  this  problem. 

The  Pioneer  Valley  may  be  Happy  Valley  to  Gays,  but  its  still  not 
Paradise.  And  the  support  of  all  Gays  is  needed  to  make  it  a place  where 
we  can  live  and  love  in  peace.  If  you  have  been  attacked,  threatened,  or 
mistreated  in  any  way  due  to  being  Gay,  please  send  details  of  the 
episode,  your  name,  and  an  address  or  phone  number  where  you  can  be 
reached  to  Demian-G  ay  break  Radio,  c-o  WMUA  Radio,  Marston  Hall, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Ma.  01002.  Demian  has  volun- 
teered to  act  as  an  assimilator  of  this  information.  He  and  I insure  that  all 
information  sent  to  us  will  be  strictly  confidential,  and  that  any  incidents 
reported  will  not  be  printed  or  aired  on  radio  without  the  prior  consent  of 
the  person  involved.  Don’t  be  a willing  victim!  If  you  have  information, 
now  is  the  time  to  act  on  it! 

Announcements 

Hey  Dykes! 

Be  a radio  personality!  A lesbian 
news  commentator-announcer  is 
needed  to  help  develop  and  co- 
ordinate better  programming  for 
women  on  Gaybreak  Radio. 

Gaybreak  Radio,  with  host 
Demian,  provides  the  latest  in 
news,  commentary,  music,  and 
poetry  to  the  Pioneer  Valley  Gay 
community  and  is  the  Gay  com- 
munity’s only  radio  program  in 
Western  Massachusetts.  The 
program  is  aired  every  first  and 
third  Wednesday  of  each  month  at 
10:15  PM  on  WMUA-FM  radio, 

91.1  on  your  dial.  No  experience  is 
needed,  only  enthusiasm.  If  in- 
terested, drop  a line  to  Demian- 
Gaybreak  Radio,  c-o  WMUA 


Radio,  Marston  Hall,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Ma. 
01002. 

People’s  Gay  Alliance 
People’s  Gay  Alliance  first  fall 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
September  11  at  7:30  PM  in  Rm. 
803  of  ,the  Campus  Center.  The 
agenda  includes  a discussion  of 
office  business  and  activities 
conducted  over  the  summer, 
presentation  of  a financial  report, 
re-vamping  the  Constitution, 
organizing  work  and  events  for  the 
committees  established  last  May, 
election  of  a new  communications 
co-ordinator,  and  other  general 
business. 

Gay  Grapevine 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


Gay  Grapevine  (Continued  from  Page  9) 

Gay  Women’s  Caucus: 

Come  Out!  Come  Out!  Where  Ever  You  Are? 

by  Cathy 

Do  Gay  women  need  their  own  space  to  grow  and  share  with  each 
other?  I wonder  about  this  as  I sift  through  the  vestiges  of  Gay  Women’s 
Caucus.  Where  have  they  all  gone?  Into  the  woodwork,  the  bars, 
women’s  centers?  And  when  I look  at  a vacant  office,  an  outdated 
bulletin  board,  a ‘library’  that  is  slowly  eroding  away,  and  a budget 
statement  showing  that  $197  in  unspent  funds  was  reclaimed  by  the 
Student  Senate,  am  I looking  at  the  cause  or  the  results?  I keep  won- 
dering whether  lesbians  need  to  have  their  own  organization,  office, 
funds,  etc.  or  have  current  circumstances  made  the  goals  of  ’73  obsolete? 

In  an  attempt  to  find  some  answers,  I have  set  up  a meeting  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  issues  involved.  Primarily  discussion  will  focus  on  the 
personal,  political,  and  social  concerns  relevent  to  our  lives  and  how 
G.W.C.  and  other  organizations  have  succeeded  or  failed  in  dealing  with 
them.  And  hopefully  we  will  have  some  candid  dialogue  on  ‘What  do  I 
want  from  my  sister?’  Does  Gay  Women’s  Caucus  have  the  potential  to 
answer  some  of  these  needs,  and  if  so.  how  much  effort  will  each  of  us 
sink  into  making  this  potential  into  reality?  There  are  endless  questions 
which  could  be  asked  in  this  column  ...  but  I’ll  save  it  for  a later  date.  And 
that  date  is  September  17  (Wed.)  at  7:30  PM  in  Rm.  91 1-15  of  the  Campus 
Center.  All  Gay  women  and  newcomers  to  the  area  welcomed  to  attend. 
Strong  dykes  who  will  tell  it  like  it  is  are  especially  welcome! 

Valley  Gay  Guide 

Counselling 

Carol  Drexler  (lesbians  only) 

Everywoman’s  Center 
Goodell  Hall,  U-Mass 
545-0883 

Nancy  Shroeder  (lesbians  only) 

Southwest  Resource  Center 
Mackimmie  Hall,  U-Mass 
545-0626 

Lesbian  personal  growth  group 
to  meet  beginning  Fall  Semester  1 
da-wk  for  8 weeks.  For  further  info 
contact  facilitator  Carol  Drexler  at 
Everywoman’s  Center,  545-0883. 

Co-counselling-Support  Groups 
Lesbian  rap  group  meets  every 
other  Friday  at  8 PM  at  the  top 
floor  of  die  Valley  Women’s 
Union,  200  Main  St.,  Northamp- 
ton; next  meeting  is  Sept.  19. 

Gay  Line  is  open  for  calls,  every 
Tues.  and  Thurs.  evegs.  from  7 PM 

- 10  PM.  Call!! 

Gay  Teens,  a support  group  for 
high  school  age  Gays  meets  every 
two  weeks.  For  more  details,  call 
545-0154  and  ask  for  Renee. 

Health  Services 
University  Health  Services 
U-Mass,  549-2671 
(students  only) 

Community  Health  Care  Project 
48  Maple  Street,  Florence 
584-2507  (call  for  appt.) 

V.D.  Clinic  in  the  Co-operative 
Clinic  Medical  Center  of  Western 
Mass,  in  Springfield.  Calling  hours 

- 9 AM  to  4 PM;  you  must  phone 
and  make  an  appt.  first.  The  calling 
hours  are  not  clinic  hours.  Call  787- 
3245  or  787-3232  and  ask  for 
Lucille  Coderre,  R.N. 

Gay  Organizations- 
Support  Groups 
People’s  Gay  Alliance 
41 3B  Student  Union,  U-Mass 
545-0154 
Gay  Teens 

c-o  P.G.A.  (ask  for  Renee) 

545-0154 

i 

Valley  Women’s  Union 
200  Main  St.,  Northptn. 

586-201 1 

Gay  Women’s  Caucus 
41 3C  Student  Union,  U-Mass 
545-3438 

Everywoman’s  Center 
Goodell  Hall,  U-Mass 
545-0883 

Springfield  Gay  Alliance 
P.O.  Box  752 
Springfield 


More  Children  For  The  Fit.... 

by  John  Fisher 

“More  children  for  the  fit,  less  for  the  unfit  - that  is  the  chief  issue  of 
birth  control.”  - Margaret  Sanger,  1919 

One  of  the  issues  that  the  women’s  movement  has  (re)introduced  into 
the  public  consciousness  is  the  right  of  a woman  to  control  her  own  body. 
Obviously,  this  control  includes  the  right  to  determine  whether  or  not 
one  becomes  pregnant.  The  basic  nature  of  this  assumption  is  so  com- 
pelling that  those  individuals  who  have  uncritically  come  to  work  in 
family  planning  from  the  woman’s  movement  or  left  movement  of  the 
sixties  and  seventies  find  themselves  almost  unbelieving  when  they  run 
into  third  world  and-or  poor  people  who  look  on  their  work  with 
suspicion  or  outright  hostility. 

The  simple  and  unfortunate  fact  is  that  the  heritage  of  the  birth  control 
movement  in  this  country  and  much  of  the  world  is  as  much  one  of 
racism  and  class  elitism  as  it  is  one  of  heroism.  In  fact,  while  most  of  the 
people  working  to  provide  family  planning  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
implications  of  racism  and  economic  oppression,  some  of  the  old  guard 
organization  such  as  Planned  Parenthood  have  continued  policies  that 
the  eugenicists  would  heartily  endorse,  such  as  using  women  in  un- 
derdeveloped countries  as  guinea  pigs  for  new  forms  of  birth  control. 

Eugenics,  which  grew  out  of  the  intellectual  racism  of  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
desireable  qualities  such  as  intelligence  and  ‘good  moral  character’  are 
essentially  hereditary.  From  this  eugenicists  drew  the  implication  that  the 
overall  ‘quality’of  the  human  race  could  be  improved  by  encouraging  the 
mating  of  the  most  ‘desirable’  human  specimans  - and  conversely 
discouraging  the  less  desirable  from  reproducing  their  wretched  kind. 

The  ‘inferiors’  were,  in  fact,  a danger  to  civilization.  According  to  one 
eugenicist,  inferiors  “are  incapable  of  either  creating  or  furthering 
civilization,  and  are  thus  a negative  hindrance  to  progress  ...  The  inferior 
elements  are,  instinctively  or  consciously,  the  enemies  of  civilization. 
And  they  are  its  enemies  not  by  change,  but  because  they  are  more  or 
less  uncivilizable.” 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  followers  of  the  eugenics  movement  were 
purely  engaged  in  justifying  the  existing  social  order.  At  least  in  its  early 
days  the  movement  was  almost  utopian  in  nature,  especially  when  one 
remembers  that  the  concept  of  heredity  of  acquired  traits  was  widely 
accepted.  Work  diligently,  further  yourself,  and  give  rise  to  a long  line  of 
college  presidents. 

It  should  come  as  little  surprise  that  the  traits  considered  valuable  by 
the  white  male  thinkers  of  the  eugenics  movement  were  white  male 
values,  strongly  biased  toward  the  rich.  After  all,  if  you  didn’t  make  it,  it 
was  doubtlessly  because  of  laziness  or  bad  genes.  Therefore  it  isn’t  much 
of  a step  from  the  acceptance  of  the  ideas  of  eugenics  to  the  acceptance 
of  miscegenation  laws  of  the  South  or,  by  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the 
20th  century,  even  the  race  laws  of  the  Nazis. 

If  the  eugenics  movement  was  white  it  was  also  male.  While  the  idea  of 
population  control  for  the  unfit  sounded  fine,  humanity  could  little  risk 
the  limitation  of  the  population  of  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  who  had  brought 
the  world  manifest  destiny,  the  British  empire,  and  so  many  other 
wonderful  things.  A woman’s  place  was  in  the  home  and  not  on  street 
corners  hawking  ‘promiscuous’  journals  like  those  of  the  American  Birth 
Control  League.  How,  then,  did  the  eugenicists  become  involved  with 
birth  control  people? 

First  of  all,  one  has  to  remember  that  the  ‘forces  of  good’  and  the 
‘forces  of  evil’  are  not  always  as  clear  cut  as  might  be  desired.  Racism  and 
class  elitism  were  far  too  much  a part  of  western  culture  not  to  be  present 
in  at  least  some  parts  of  the  socialist  and  in  feminist  movements  of  the 
19th  century.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  could  find  more  acceptance  for 
suffrage  for  the  educated  than  some  of  her  more  radical  sisters  could  find 
for  their  proposals.  The  writings  of  the  temperance  movement,  to  which 
many  birth  control  activists  owed  allegiance,  were  largely  focused  on  the 
effect  of  alcohol  on  the  working  class,  and  gave  a picture  of  a brutish, 
almost  subhuman  level  of  society. 

The  second  reason  for  the  tie-in  between  the  two  camps  was  probably 
a marriage  of  convenience.  While  the  backgrounds  of  most  of  the  early 
feminist-birth  control  activists  were  usually  utopian  socialist,  like  women 
in  the  ‘new  left’  of  the  1960’s  they  found  the  utopian  socialists  didn’t 
consider  women’s  issues  to  be  of  primary  importance. 

As  a case  in  point,  Margaret  Sanger,  who  originally  began  her  birth 
control  work  as  part  of  her  connection  with  the  Socialist  Party,  had 
focused  solely  on  family  planning  as  her  life’s  work  by  1915.  (Coin- 
cidentally, she  was  also  moving  from  civil  disobedience  to  lobbying  and 
education  as  primary  tactics).  While  she  carefully  avoided  the  use  of  the 
racist  and  elitist  language  in  her  writings,  it  did  not  take  her  long  to  find 
out  that  the  wealthy  were  far  more  eager  to  give  money  to  a birth  control 
clinic  for  the  poor  in  the  Brownsville  section  of  Brooklyn  in  order  to 
protect  “the  good  life”  than  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  women. 

While  people  like  Sanger  saw  themselves  as  using  the  arguments  of  the 
eugenics  movement  to  further  their  ends,  those  that  followed  were  not  so 
set  in  their  ideals.  By  the  1930’s  the  birth  control  movement  had  lost  most 
of  its  radicalism.  In  1942,  over  the  objections  of  Margaret  Sanger,  the 
Birth  Control  Federation  of  America  and  the  American  Eugenics  Society 
merged  to  form  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation,  a society  with  a 
male  president.  The  name  of  the  game  became  ‘population  control’  and, 
as  often  as  not,  the  focus  was  the  third  world. 

By  the  late  ’60’s,  when  the  women’s  movement  began  to  rise  from  the 
ashes  of  the  decade’s  political  activism,  a new  woman-centered  interest 
in  birth  control  began  to  develop.  It  is  ironic  that  some  should  see  this 
new  entity  as  being  connected  with  what  had  become  essentially  a male- 
dominated,  elitist,  and  racist  movement.  Yet  this  connection  persists. 
And  it  remains  important  that  people  who  work  in  family  planning  are 
aware  of  both  parts  of  their  heritage. 


Radio 

Gaybreak  Radio  with  host 
Demian,  first  and  third  Wed.  ea. 
month  at  10:15  on  WMUA  Radio 
91.1  FM.  Featuring  news,  music, 
commentary. 

Workshops 
Nancy  Shroeder 
Southwest  Resource  Center 
Mackimmie  Hall,  U-Mass 
545-0626 

Gay  Speakers’  Bureau 

c-o  P.G.A.  (ask  for  Patrice) 

545-0154 

Legal  Services 

Western  Mass.  Legal  Services 
72  Pleasant  St.,  Northampton 

584-4034 

3 Osgood  St.,  Greenfield 

774-3447 

96  Cabot  St.,  Holyoke 

536-2420 

791  State  St.,  Springfield 

781-7814 

33  Pearl  St.,  Pittsfield 

499-1950 

(for  non-students;  must  call  for 
appt.  first!) 

Legal  Services 
922  Campus  Ctr.  U-Mass 
545-1995  (students  only) 
ask  for  Atty.  Brock  way 

Bars 

The  Arbor  ( ) 

15-19  Hampden  St. 

Springfield 


The  Pub  (older 
Dwight  St. 
Springfield 


) 


The  Stanchion  (mostly  ) 
corner  of  Taylor  & Dwight  Sts. 
Springfield 
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SPECIAL  THANKS  TO  ALL  THOSE  WHO  GAVE  ME  THEIR 
SUPPORT  AND  CONFIDENCE  FOR  “OUT  FRONT”  THROUGHOUT 
THE  SUMMER. 

....WE  REALLY  DID  IT  THIS  TIME  FOLKS 

MEREDITH 

U.S.A.  Blackmail  of  Puerto  Rico  at  U.N. 


The  U.N.  24-country  Decol- 
onization Committee,  under  strong 
pressure  from  the  United  States, 
decided  to  postpone  any  decision 
recently,  concerning  the  colonial 
case  of  Puerto  Rico  until  1976. 

The  United  States  government 
threatened  to  suspend  any  aid, 
military  or  economic,  to  the 
countries  voting  for  Puerto  Rico. 
The  “tyranny  of  the  majority”,  as 
an  ex-representative  of  USA 
imperialism  called  the  third-world 
countries,  bowed  to  “the  law  of  the 
jungle”. 

We,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico, 
have  a nationality  of  our  own, 
different  from  that  of  U.S.A.  This 
cultural,  psychological,  and 
political  patrimony  began  to  grow 
even  before  1776.  Puerto  Rican 
people  have  been  fighting  for 
independence  for  a long  time. 
Some  of  our  towns  were  a century 
old  when  the  Pilgrims  invaded 
Indian  territories  in  North 
America. 

As  early  as  1868,  the  USA 
Congress  had  expressed  wishes  to 
take  over  the  Caribbean  countries. 
In  that  same  year,  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  launched  a war  of  in- 
dependence against  Spain  side  by 
side  with  the  people  of  Cuba.  As  a 
result,  Spain  was  forced  to  grant 
autonomical  power  to  the 
government  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  1822,  President  Monroe  had 
written  this  line  to  Mr.  Nelson, 
United  States  Ambassador  in 
Madrid:  “Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 
are  natural  appendages  of  the 
United  States”. 

Cuba  was  on  the  verge  of 
defeating  Spain,  already  bankrupt, 
when  the  opportunist  imperialist 
power  of  USA  decided  to  invade 
both  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  and 
declare  war  for  the  demolished 
•'Spain. 

The  result:  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
by  virtue  of  which  Spain  would 
“cede”  Puerto  Rico  to  the  USA.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the 
Treaty  is  null,  in  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns Puerto  Rico,  for  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  were  already  an 
internationally  recognized  legal 
entity  whose  destiny  could  not  be 
decided  by  anybody  else  except  the 
Puerto  Rican  people  themselves. 
But,  once  again,  “the  law  of  the 
jungle”  succeeded;  and  Puerto 
Rico  became  a colony  of  the 
United  States  government. 

After  fifty-four  years  of  im- 
perialist colonization  and  USAtion, 
the  Pentagon  submitted  to  the 


Miguel  Rivera 

people  of  Puerto  Rico  a fraudulent 
referendum  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  people  voted  to  “legalize” 
this  relationship  with  USA  by 
forming  a Free-Associated-State  in 
1952.  A large  portion  of  the  people, 
those  struggling  for  complete 
independence,  did  not  vote.  This 
illegal  “legalization”  was  used  as  an 
argument  at  the  U.N.  so  as  to 
relieve  the  U.S.A.  from  informing 
the  rest  of  the  world  about  the 
colonial  condition  of  Puerto  Rico. 

A few  years  ago,  the  case  was  re- 
opened at  the  Decolonization 
Committee.  It  was  a great  victory 
for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  a 
tremendous  defeat  for„  the  im- 
perialist forces  of  the  multinational 
companies  and  the  Pentagon.  Once 
again  the  People  of  Cuba  were  side 
by  side  with  the  Puerto  Ricans. 

On  Wednesday,  August  20,  the 
24-country  Decolonization 
Committee  voted  on  a resolution 
which  urged  the  United  States  to 
refrain  from  any  measure  which 
might  obstruct  or  endanger  the 
right  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
to  self-determination  and  in- 
dependence. The  resolution  also 
asked  the  U.S.A.  to  refrain  from 
repressing  politically  those  who 
were  fighting  for  complete 
liberation  and  to  recognize  the 
liberation  movements  as 
representative  of  the  legitimate 


aspirations  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
people.  A last  point  was  a petition 
so  that  the  U.N.  would  send  a fact- 
finding mission  to  the  island  in  a 
near  future. 

The  U.S.A.  diplomats  rejected 
the  resolution,  accusing  the  Puerto 
Rican  independentists  of  being 
“violent  subversives”;  and  accuspd 
the  Cuban  diplomats  of  meddling 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
United  States. 

In  order  to  obtain  a victory,  the 
USA  diplomats  not  only  black- 
mailed the  third-world  countries, 
but  also  delayed  voting  on  the  issue 
until  about  1 P.M.,  a time  when 
many  diplomats  were  out  for 
lunch.  Even  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, the  margin  was  a very 
narrow  one:  11  to  9 with  2 ab- 
stentions and  2 countries  absent. 

(Continued  on  Page  12)  \v 


Welcome  Back 

Welcome  back,  although  I don’t  think  you  will  find  things  any  better 
than  when  you  left  last  spring.  Of  course,  it  you  have  been  following  the 
financial  and  budgetary  wranglings  between  the  University  and  Michael 
Dukakis,  via  the  Boston  Globe,  you’ll  know  what  has  been  happening. 

Perhaps  you  already  noticed  a “slight”  increase  in  a few  sundry  items 
on  your  semester  bill,  in  the  form  of  dorm  rent  increases,  insurance  fee 
increases  and  the  like. 

Perhaps  you’ve  heard  that  the  presidents  of  the  10  state  colleges,  in 
order  to  get  the  jump  on  the  Legislature,  have  already  approved  of 
tuition  increases  for  their  institutions.  As  of  this  writing,  an  increase  for 
the  University  has  not  yet  been  approved  by  the  trustees,  but  indications 
are  they  will  follow  suit. 

And  wasn’t  it  “convenient”  to  be  registered  by  mail,  provided  your  bill 
was  paid  in  full  by  August  8? 

Welcome  back. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Robert  Wood  still  cries  to  the  media  about  the 
disastrous  effects  of  cutting  the  University  budget,  let’s  review  a couple 
of  things  that  occurred  this  summer  (and  forgive  me  if  the  accounts  seem 
vague,  for  getting  information  around  here  is  like  pulling  teeth). 

First,  there  is  the  whole  Campus  Center  mess  to  contend  with.  Last 
May,  Chancellor  Bromery  announced  a full  scale  investigation  into  the 
goings-on  of  the  building,  with  the  results  to  be  released  in  July. 

Okay,  so  where  is  it? 

What  about  the  indiscriminate  hiring  and  firing  policy,  the  absence  of 
power  in  the  C.C.  Board  of  Governors,  the  Stefano  wedding  bill,  and  the 
unilateral  actions  of  one  John  Corker?  I have  other  questions,  but  there 
are  just  too  many  of  them  to  list  here. 

Second,  there  is  the  matter  of  $3000  worth  of  airplane  tickets  charged 
to  the  University  so  certain  fortunates  could  take  certain  junkets  to  God- 
knows-where.  Bromery  calls  them  justified;  Dukakis  calls  them 
outrageous. 

Okay,  so  where  did  they  go?  What  did  they  do?  And  where  do  I catch 
the  next  plane  to  Denver?  I want  to  do  a study  on  ski  resorts  and  I need 
signature  power. 

And  of  course,  the  School  of  Education.  I understand  there  were 
enough  charges  to  put  the  Watergate  Gang  in  second  place,  in  terms  of 
numbers.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  lost,  with  former  deans  of  the 
school  being  accused. 

What  the  hell  is  all  this?  A university  or  a ripoff  proving  ground? 
Maybe  we  ought  to  allocate  permanent  space  on  campus  for  the  FBI.  I 
have  a feeling  there  is  a lot  going  on  around  here  to  keep  them  busy  for 
quite  some  time. 

And  maybe  there  should  be  some  viable  alternative  sought  to  replace 
the  fiscal  autonomy  setup  we  have  now.  Let’s  face  it.  The  administration 
hasn’t  been  on  the  side  of  students  at  all.  And  if  you  don’t  believe  it,  ask 
yourself  about  Bromery’s  Universal  resource  Fee.  Ask  yourself  about 
Robert  Wood’s  helicopter,  his  $100,000  per  year  office  space,  and  his 
salary  (which  is  20  percent  more  than  the  Governor’s!)  and  then  try  to 
convince  yourself  you’re  being  well  cared  for.  Chances  are  you’re  being 
taken  for  a ride,  instead. 

Chris  Smallis 


Rumor  has  it  that  U.Mass,  Amherst  purchases  its  dorm  furniture  from 
Railroad  Salvage  and  its  office  furniture  from  Neiman-Marcus. 

Rumor  has  it  the  U.Mass  Amherst  prevents  1 1 percent  more 
graduating  students  from  obtaining  jobs  than  any  other  leading 
educational  factory. 

Rumor  has  it  that  students  have  a say  in  University  Governance  and 
are  taken  seriously  (Rumor  only!!) 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  Dining  Commons  just  purchased  a large  quantity 
of  World  War  I Army  cookbooks. 

Rumor  has  it  that  U.Mass  is  a progressive  institution.  It  isn’t.  It’s  just 
liberal. 

Rumor  has  it,  that  Gov.  Dukakis  and  Pres.  Wood  are  golfing  buddies. 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  (Pres,  of  Boston  Five, 
President  of  Sprague  Electric)  have  the  students  best  interests  in  mind. 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  University  cancelled  the  purchase  of  a high  rise 
fire  truck  for  Southwest  and  will  instead  be  showing  Towering  Inferno, 
October  3rd  in  Hampden. 

Rumor  has  it  that  Jefferies,  new  beverage  manager  for  C.C.  will  be 
introducing  55c  shots  of  beer  in  the  Bluewall. 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  “Rates”  charged  at  the  Campus  Center  are  not 
just  for  rooms,  meals,  and  conferences. 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  School  of  Ed  will  set  up  a secret  Swiss  Bank 
account  w-  1.2  million  modular  credits,  (MODS)  for  anyone  who  can 
figure  out  what  the  School  of  Ed  does. 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  $200,000.00  imported  German  organ,  ordered  by 
Dr.  Wood,  will  be  used  in  a new  game  show  by  Hay  Assoc,  called  “Swing 
Along  With  Bob”. 

Rumor  has  it  that  Dr.  Bromery  once  played  Mr.  Milktoast  in  a college 
melodrama. 

Rumor  has  it  that  Gerald  Ford  still  plays  Mr.  Milktoast  in  a national 
farce  of  long  running. 

Rumor  has  it  that  John  O’Keefe,  Student  Government  President,  has 
had  several  strangling  attempts  made  on  him  by  administrative 
bureaucratic  red  tape. 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  Administration  has  cancelled  money  for  book 
acquisitions  and  has  budgeted  $4.2  million  to  convert  the  library  into  the 
world’s  tallest  cold  storage  mortuary. 
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REAL  PEOPLE 
In  The  House  of  Representatives 


with  common  problems,  share 
resources,  defend  each  other,  and 
otherwise  collectively  support  each 
other.  People  cut  off  the  welfare 
roles  will  be  able  to  work  together 
on  appeals  and  legal  defense,  the 
securing  of  Food  Stamps  and  other 
available  benefits  (if  any  are  to  be 
had),  or  help  each  other  with 
emergency  problems  (blocking 
evictions,  utility  shutoffs,  etc.). 
People  who  have  jobs  or  on 
Unemployment  Compensation  will 
also  be  involved  in  this  work,  and 
dealing  with  problems  in  the  work- 
place, or  on  the  unemployment 


line. 

United,  employed  and  unem- 
ployed people  can  succeed  in 
blocking  and  growing  oppression 
in  Massachusetts,  and  set  the  stage 
for  major  social  change. 

In  Unity  we  have  strength! 

+ + + 

Gardner  has  worked  with  the 
Coalition  to  Fight  the  Cutbacks, 
and  People  for  Economic  Survival, 
and  one  of  the  persons  arraigned 
on  charges  of  disorderly  conduct 
and  disturbing  a public  assembly, 
stemming  from  the  August  14 
demonstration  at  the  Statehouse. 


U.S.A.  Blackmail  of  Puerto  Rico  at  U.N. 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 


On  August  14  at  1 :30,  only  a few 
hours  after  the  decisive  vote  to 
enact  major  cuts  in  the  state’s 
welfare  programs,  Massachusetts 
legislators  were  aroused  from  their 
lull  and  stupor  by  the  sound  and 
presence  of  REAL  PEOPLE  on  the 
House  chamber  floor  and  in  the 
public  gallery.  The  REAL  PEOPLE 
were  employed  and  unemployed 
workers  from  Northampton- 
Amherst  and  other  parts  of  the 
state,  recipients  and  non-recipient 
supporters,  a few  older  citizens  and 
many  younger  ones  left  out  of  the 
depressed  job  market;  all  of  us 
being  people  whose  voices  have 
gone  unheard  and  views 
unrepresented  by  a legislature 
geared  to  the  interests  of  big 
business  and  the  wealthy. 

Thirty  people  had  made  the 
decision  to  violate  the  inner 
sanctum  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  to  bring 
a message  to  not  only  the 
Legislature,  but  to  the  public  and 
welfare  recipients  across  the  state: 
that  poor  people  can  and  will  stand 
up  and  fight,  will  demand  their 
rights,  will  demand  to  represent 
themselves  if  representation  is  not 
provided  by  public  officials. 

It  was  our  intention  to  carry  on  a 
peaceful  sit-in  demonstration  to 
dramatize  the  severity  of  the 
welfare  cuts  and  the  harm  that  will 
be  wrought  by  these  measures  in 
the  poor  community.  The  reaction 
from  statehouse  officials  and 
legislators  was  swift  and  militant: 
no  one  had  ever  violated  the  sacred 
House  Chambers  before,  and  this 
breach  in  security  had  to  be  dealt 
with  harshly  and  violently. 


The  establishment  press  would 
have  you  believe  that  violent 
demonstrators  ran  screaming  and 
swinging  on  to  the  floor  to  combat 
Massachusetts  legislators.  The 
opposite  couldn’t  be  more  true:  the 
contingent  that  entered  the 
chambers  did  so  quietly  and  or- 
derly (with  cheers  and  vocal 
support  from  protesters  in  the 
balcony),  in  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  podium  and  read  a statement  of 
demands.  Legislators  and  guards 
countered  with  hair-pulling,  curses 
and  sheer  force  to  protect  their 
home  base.  In  their  fervor  and 
excitement,  some  representatives 
even  turned  on  guards  and  other 


representatives  who  were  trying  to 
block  wholesale  assault  on  the 
welfare  people  present.  The  floor 
demonstrators  stuck  to  a planned 
policy  of  non-violence  throughout, 
and  when  access  to  the  podium 
seemed  hopeless,  the  group 
retreated  into  the  outer  hall,  and 
continued  to  protest  there. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the  story 
put  out  by  the  police,  the 
legislature,  or  the  press,  but  we 
didn’t  expect  fair  and  unbiased 
reporting  either.  Yet  some  of  the 
red-baiting  and  outright  lies  are 
astonishing  - various  sources  have 
reported  us  as  “dedicated 
revolutionaries  and 
troublemakers”,  “professional 
agitators”  and  “members  of  the 
Marxist-oriented  Progressive 
Labor  Party”,  or  “Revolutionary 
Union  members”  (there  are  no 
members  affiliated  with  either  PLP 
or  RU),  or  a band  of  student 
radicals  (no  more  than  10  out  of  a 
group  of  100  were  students). 

We  are  accused  of  setting  back 
the  cause  of  poor  people  in  the 
state  (are  we  not  poor  people?)  and 
we  are  accused  of  undoing  the 
work  of  people  in  the  welfare 
movement  who  have  been  fighting 
the  cuts.  The  truth  is  we  were 
active  and  visible  throughout  the 
struggle  to  defeat  the  welfare  cuts, 
and  many  in  the  group  have 
worked  for  years  in  seeking  welfare 
reform. 

After  months  of  lobbying, 
picketing,  demonstrating,  and 
speaking  out  at  public  hearings, 
we  stand  accused  of  being  outside 
agitators  and  disruptors  of 
legitimate  protest.  WE  have 
worked  long  and  hard  through 
“legitimate  channel”  and  have 
walked  away  feeling  frustrated  and 
dismayed  at  the  unresponsiveness 
of  public  officials.  The  nice,  ac- 
ceptable means  of  protest  have 
proved  ineffectual  and 
meaningless;  the  struggle  has  to  be 
brought  to  the  only  place  where  it 
has  any  effect:  to  the  backyards  of 
the  power  brokers. 

In  response  to  our  action,  some 
have  expressed  reservations  about 
the  militancy  of  the  demonstration, 
and  the  expected  negative  impact 
on  legislators  and  certain  segments 
of  the  general  public,  who  would 
be  frightened  and  polarized  by  this 
type  of  action.  All  we  can  say  is 
that  the  legislature  has  proven 
where  its  allegiance  lies,  and  it  is 
not  with  poor  people  (the  vote  on 
welfare  cuts  was  200-31  in  favor,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives).  It 
must  be  remembered  that, 
although  all  charges  are  being 
leveled  at  us,  the  real  criminals  sit 
in  the  Statehouse,  sentencing  poor 
people  to  misery  and  deprivation 
through  their  legislative  acts. 

Although  the  demonstration  of 
August  14th  was  a strong  and 
dramatic  action,  it  is  not  the  end  of 
the  struggle.  It  is  the  first  of  many 
actions  that  will  confront  the 
situation  facing  us.  The  really 
tough  work  of  organizing  people 
into  community  group  has  yet  to  be 
done. 

People  for  Economic  Survival 
(PES)  in  Northampton  is  just 
beginning  this  work  in  the  for- 
mation of  employed-unemployed 
councils,  which  will  bring  com- 
munity people  together  to  deal 


Part  of  the  preparatory 
propaganda  appeared  in  The  New 
York  Times  day  before  Wed- 
nesday, August  20.  Pierre  A. 
Rinfret,  President  of  Rinfret- 
Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  (an  inter- 
national economic  and  financial 
intelligence  firm),  after  referring  to 
Puerto  Rico  as  “this  U.S.  island” 
and  “my  own  backyard”,  presented 
reasons  why  investors  will  find  the 
most  incentive  programs  there. 

Not  only  is  the  propaganda  a 
clear  denunciation  “ipso  facto”  of 
the  colonial  condition  of  the  island, 
but  a clear  description  as  well  as 
recognition  of  the  incompetence  of 
the  colonial  administrators. 

‘The  base,  the  key,  the  faith  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  that  the  private 
sector  can  do  more  to  develop  the 
Commonwealth  than  can  the 
government”,  it  said. 

Not  only  did  the  advertising  have 
the  intention  of  affecting  the  cast 
of  votes  at  the  U.N.,  but  it  also 
wanted  to  erase  from  the  mind  of 
capitalists  any  doubt  concerning 
the  possibility  of  stealing  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

One  of  the  most  erroneous 
statements  one  can  read  anywhere 
about  the  economic  condition  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  the  one  Rinfret 
invented  to  restore  confidence; 
‘Their  financial  house  is  in  order”. 
It  is  just  incredible  to  say  this  about 
a country  whose  public  debt 
amounts  to  more  than  seven  times 
its  national  income,  whose  people 
depend  on  food  stamps  (eight  out 
of  ten),  with  a cost  of  living  15 
percent  higher  than  New  York,  and 
with  an  unemployment  rate  higher 
than  30  percent.  If  that  financial 
house  is  in  order,  as  Rinfret  states 
it,  then  the  concept  of  order  in  a 
capitalist-imperialist  situation  has 
certainly  acquired  a new 
dimension,  impossible  to  accept 
under  any  other  ideology. 

But,  the  direct  reference  to  the 
colonial  case  of  the  island  at  the 
U.N.  came  in  this  paragraph; 
“Puerto  Rico  is  a Commonwealth 
freely  associated  with  the  United 
States  through  a compact  of  union 
which  elevated  the  island  from 
territorial  status  in  1952.”  That  is  a 


sarcastic  old  joke. 

In  the  last  column  of  the  page  in 
The  New  York  Times  was  a list  of 
well  explained  “benefits”  which 
included:  1.  No  federal  taxes,  2.100 
percent  exemption  from  all  local 
taxes,  3.  over  150,000  workers 
available,  4.  free  worker  training 
program,  5.  25  percent  wage 
rebate,  6.  Government  will  cut  red 
tape.  This  is  plunder,  pillage. 

There  are  still  some  obscure 
points  in  the  situation.  We  cannot 
imagine  why  Yugoslavia  and 
Trinidad-Tobago  abstained.  Why 
was  China  absent  in  this  crucial 
moment?  Why  did  some  black 
African  delegages  want  to  drop  the 
demand  for  observer  status? 

The  answer  can  probably  be 
found  in  this  line:  ‘This  victory  for 
common  sense  represents  an 
important  first  dividend  for  a tough 
but  seasoned  stance  by  the  United 
States  and  its  partners  ...”, 
(Editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  - 
20-8-75)  and  speaking  of  the 
normalization  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba;  “Prime 
Minister  Castro  could  facilitate 
restoration  if  he  would  call  off 
Cuba’s  reckless  propaganda  drive 
in  the  United  Nations  and 
elsewhere  in  behalf  of  the 
discredited  Marxist  Puerto  Rican 
independent  movement.” 
(.Editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  - 
22-8-75). 

The  Puerto  Rican  people  have 
endured  every  sort  of  repression. 
We  have  been  five  hundred  years 
under  colonial  conditions.  When 
under  Spain,  time  came  to  put 
them  away  from  our  lives.  Vietnam 
taught  us  that  U.S.A.  imperialism 
can  be  defeated.  We  are 
laboriously  waiting  for  the  proper 
historical  moment  to  teach  another 
lesson  to  the  United  States. 

This  transient  “victory”  of  the 
Pentagon  has  taught  us  a couple  of 
things,  and  we  are  going  to  learn 
them  by  heart.  The  destiny  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  people  is  not  a ping- 
pong  ball  with  which  the  U.S.A. 
can  play  forever  at  the  vestibule  of 
the  U.N.  We,  the  Puerto  Rican 
people,  are  waiting  cautiously  ... 
because  we  do  not  forget! 


Tenants 

Unions 


or 


Tenants  unions  are  a relatively 
new  phenomenon  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Ten  years  ago, 
there  were  none  of  any  con- 
sequence. The  war  in  Vietnam  and 
depression  economics  have 
contributed  to  an  expanded 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
poor,  working  class  people,  and 
students.  These  people  are  no 
longer  willing  to  submit  themselves 
to  inflation  shrunk  incomes, 
skyrocketing  rents,  shoddy  housing 
conditions,  and  near  feudal  land- 
lords. In  many  sections  of  the 
state,  (Boston,  Cambridge, 
Somerville,  Springfield,  Amherst) 
tenants  and  community  groups 
have  banded  together  and  formed 
tenants  unions  as  one  means  of 
assuring  decent  housing  at 
reasonable  rents  (decent  defined  as 
no  sanitary  or  building  violations 
which  would  impair  health  or  quiet 
enjoyment,  reasonable  rent 
defined  as  not  MORE  than  25 
percent  of  ones  income  for  rent.) 

But  what  is  a tenants  union,  and 
how  are  they  formed?  A tenants 
union  is  analogous  to  a labor 
union.  At  the  turn  of  the  century, 
workers  suffered  from  an  ex- 
tremely poor  bargaining  position, 
lack  of  political  influence,  inef- 
fective legal  protection  and 
consequent  low  wages  and  poor 
working  conditions.  Today  most 
workers  have  organized  into 
unions  which  use  collective  power 
of  workers  to  deal  with  employers 
from  a position  of  strength  and  to 
exert  influence  on  local,  state,  and 
national  political  bodies.  The 
effect  this  has  had  on  improving 
wages  and  living  conditions  is  self- 
evident.  (An  excellent  local 
example  is  the  faculty  unionization 
drive). 

Hopefully,  tenants  unions  can 
someday  attain  a similar  position. 
We  in  the  Pioneer  Valley  and 
elsewhere,  are  certainly  a long  way 
from  this  degree  of  success,  but  the 
time  is  right  for  a push  in  that 
direction. 

A tenants  union  should  not  be 
viewed  as  a means  or  an  end  in 
itself.  It  will  not  solve  all  your 
housing  problems  but  it  can  play  a 
major  role  in  promoting  and 
protecting  tenant  interests  within 


Tenant  Squeeze 

by  Steve  Comolli 

The  laws  have  always  favored 
the  landlords.  Unless  you  have  a 
lease,  a landlord  can  raise  the  rent 
anytime  for  as  much  as  he  wants 
and  he  can  evict  you  anytime  he 
wants  and  he  doesn’t  need  to  show 
you  or  anybody  any  reasons  for  a 
rent  increase  or  an  eviction.  They 
can  rent  you  an  apartment  that  has 
building  or  sanitary  code  violations 
and  the  government  will  do 
nothing  to  enforce  the  housing 
laws. 

The  landlords  never  lose  money 
from  renting  apartments  to  people 
in  Amherst.  It  cost  a lot  of  money 
to  buy  a house  and  a piece  of 
property  in  Amherst.  But,  can  you 
imagine  having  the  money  to  buy 
the  land  and  the  number  of  houses 
that  it  took  to  own  Puff  ton  Village, 
Rolling  Green,  Britany  Manor,  etc. 
Only  very  rich  investors  can  afford 


Do  You  Want  To  Sing  the 
Depression  Blues  and  Stuff  Your 
Landlords  Pockets  With  Your 
Hard  Earned  Bucks? 

by  John  O’Keefe 

the  larger  context  of  interrelated 
community  problems  and 
repression  by  landlords,  bankers, 
and  politicians. 

Courts  and  other  agenices  of 
government  (housing  inspectors, 
banks,  etc.)  are  generally  hostile  to 
the  interests  of  tenants.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  the  Cambridge  Tenant’s 
Organizing  Committee  (New 
England’s  finest!)  that  a tenant 
union  or  movement  can  not  win 
lasting  gains  if  its  strategy  depends 
wholly  on  the  courts  and  govern- 
ment agencies.  TACTICS,  in  and 
out  of  court,  should  rest  on  a 


STRATEGY  which  recognizes  that 
in  the  struggle  of  economic  in- 
terests, the  law  is  not  master  of  the 
--situation,  but  a servant  of  political 
and  economic  forces.  (Good  local 
examples:  mandatory  housing  at 
U.Mass.,  local  landlords  attempts 
to  kill  all  rent  control  con- 
sideration, re-zoning  to  squelch 
student  power)  Laws  are  framed, 
passed  and  interpreted  and  en- 
forced by  PEOPLE  --  people  of 
flesh  and  blood,  whose  actions  in 
the  final  analysis,  spring  from  felt 
political  and  economic  interest. 
(CONTROL  and  PROFIT). 

The  experiences  of  CTOC  and 
other  tenant  unions  has  shown  that 
this  way  of  looking  at  the  law  and 
the  courts  is  as  crucial  for  in- 
dividuals as  for  organized  tenants. 

Legalism  (enforcement  of 
existing  laws,  enactment  of  new 
laws,  landlord  concessions  not 
actually  covered)  is  natural  to  a 
social  movement  in  normal  times. 
Its  value  hinges  on  one  question: 
once  a law  is  on  the  books,  how  is  it 
enforced? 

An  example  of  how  it  is  enforced 
is  presented  by  Urban  Planning 
Aid  of  Boston. 


to  own  such  places.  They  get  a lot 
richer  in  very  little  time  and  they 
have  never  lost  money,  renting 
apartments  in  Amherst.  For 
example,  a rich  person  only  needs 
$25,000  for  a down  payment  to  own 
$300,000  worth  of  property  and 
buildings.  After  he  collects  the 
rents  for  a year  and  pays  his 
operating  and  financing  expenses 
he  would  have  around  $3,800  for 
annual  cash  rate.  So  the  investors’ 
annual  CASH  RATE  of  RETURN 


Between  1965  and  1969,  the 
Housing  Inspection  Department 
took  1500  landlords  to  court,  but 
only  43  were  fined.  Half  of  those 
fined  had  their  penalties  reduced 
or  eliminated.  Once  in  a while,  a 
large  landlord  may  be  hit  with  a 
substantial  fine,  but  the  average 
violator  either  slips  by  or  pays  a 
minimal  fee  in  exchange  for  a few 
“patch-up  repairs.”  And  the  cost  of 
whatever  repairs  are  made  is 
usually  passed  on  to  the  tenants. 
Most  governmental  agencies 
respond  to  the  landlords’  problems 
and  our  problems  only  when  our 


organized  struggles  start  to  become 
a problem  for  them. 

But  how  can  all  of  this  be 
assimilated  into  a diverse  and 
transient  student  population  and 
made  to  work?  Now  that  is  a damn 
good  question  for  which  no  one  has 
all  the  answers.  The  best  one  can 
do  is  relate  the  experiences  and 
analysis  of  the  people  involved 
with  the  Pioneer  Valley  Tenant’s 
Association  and  the  Commuter 
Assembly.  Over  the  j)ast  year  we 
have  gained  invaluable  insight  into 
how  not  and  how  to  assist  in 
organizing  tenant’s  unions. 

Our  collective  realized  that  our 
largest  problem  was  defining  what 
we  were  going  to  be.  Would  we  do 
referral  work  assisting  tenants  with 
complaints,  would  we  attempt  to 
educate  the  population  to  their 
rights  and  plight  as  tenants,  would 
we  do  the  organizing  (discarded  as 
unorganic),  or  would  we  do 
research.  How  would  we  handle 
media;  how  would  we  view  our- 
selves politically? 

What  evolved  from  many 
months  of  hard  work,  frustration 

on  initial  equity  is  15.2  percent 
profit. 

$3,800 

15.2  percent 

$25,000 

But  that’s  not  all  because  the 
property  and  buildings  increase  in 
value  every  year  and  for  our 
example  it  would  be  about  $7,800 
that  the  value  would  increase.  So 
when  you  add  the  annual  cash  rate 
and  the  equity  buildings  you  get  a 
total  annual  rate  of  return  of 
$11,600.  So  the  landlord  gets  his 
real  profit  calculated  by  the  Total 
Annual  Rate  of  Return  and  Equity 
which  is: 

$11,600 

46.4  percent 

$25,000 

So  for  a $300,000  complex  a 
person  only  needs  $25,000  for  a 
down  payment  in  which  he  makes 
$1 1,600  or  46.4  percent  profit  every 
year  for  his  investment.  If  the 
investors  were  satisfied  with  a 
reasonable  profit,  say  10  percent  - 
12  percent,  then  rents  would  be 
much  lower. 

Many  investors  use  property 
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and  trial  and  error,  was  this.  The 
Pioneer  Valley  Tenant’s 
Association  would  be  a collective, 
laboring  in  two  areas:  (1)  educating 
tenants  to  their  rights  and  agitating 
to  have  these  rights  met,  (not  just 
legal,  but  human  rights)  and  (2) 
assisting  tenants  in  establishing 
tenant’s  unions  as  an  effective 
means  of  securing  these  rights  and 
demands  and  enforcing  rent 
control.  We  found  that  it  was 
wholly  impossible  for  us  to  go  into 
an  apartment  complex  such  as 
Puffton,  and  attempt  to  organize  it 
ourselves.  That  job  should  and 
must  be  done  by  the  tenants 
themselves. 

Our  function  is  to  assist  in  every 
way  possible,  not  direct  and 
control.  (There  is  too  much  control 
and  centralism  in  our  lives 
already).  What  we  do  is  to  provide 
resources  not  readily  available  to 
tenants  wishing  to  organize.  These 
include  Legal  Tactics  Handbooks 
from  CTOC,  paper  for  leaflets  and 
postage,  workshops  and 
publications  to  facilitate  tenant 
research  of  landlord  profits,  tax 
shelters,  and  investments,  sample 
model  leases  and  collective 
bargaining  agreements,  histories  of 
past  tenant  struggles,  info  on  how 
to  organize  meetings  and 
demonstrations,  and  where  to  get 
legal  advice. 

This  year  we  hope  to  profit  from 
our  past  mistakes  and  lend  our- 
selves to  the  creation  of  tenant 
unions  valley  wide  as  a means  of 
protecting  ourselves  from  absurd 
rents  profit  margins  and  primitive 
housing  conditions. 

Only  with  a series  of  strong, 
active  tenant’s  unions  with 
collective  bargaining  power  will  we 
be  in  a position  to  get  rent  control 
adopted  and  enforced  for  the 
people;  not  the  banks,  landlords 
and  politicians. 

The  Pioneer  Valley  Tenant’s 
Association  will  continue  to  work 
for  an  equitable  redistribution  of 
wealth  and  power  through 
collective,  organic,  non-dogmatic 
organizing. 

If  you  are  interested  in  joining 
our  collective  or  sharing  in  our 
resources,  please  give  a call  or 
drop  by. 

Pioneer  Valley  Tenant’s 
Association 

Room  218,  Student  Union 
U.Mass-Amherst 
Phone:  545-2145 

investments  as  a tax  shelter,  so  they 
make  even  more  money. 

The  main  argument  of  the 
landlords  who  are  opposed  to  the 
rent  control  law  is  that  the  land- 
lords don’t  make  enough  profits 
when  rents  are  controlled,  so 
consequently  the  buildings  turn 
into  slums  because  there’s  not 
enough  money  to  keep  up  repairs 
and  maintenance.  But,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  rent  controls 
stabilize  profits. 

Rent  controls  give  landlords  a 
rent  increase  of  $100  for  every 
$1.00  increase  in  expenses.  Rent 
controls  force  landlords  to  open 
their  books  to  prove  they  are  not 
making  excessive  profits  by 
charging  high  rents,  but  they  can 
not  force  a landlord  to  lose  money 
because  the  law  says  he  must  get  a 
fair  rent  to  cover  his  cost  and  make 
his  profits. 

The  government  regulates  the 
profits  of  many  vital  industries  and 
businesses  in  the  United  States. 
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the  services  and  organizations  that 
exist  on-campus  and  in  the  Pioneer 
Valley.  Many  thanks  to  the  Whole 
University  Catalog  people  for 
much  of  this  information.) 

Co-Ops 

Union  Stereo  Co-op,  Student 
Organizing  Project,  545-2415. 

Student  Automotive  Workshop, 
C.C.  Garage. 

University  Federal  Credit  Union, 
166  C.C.,  545-1994. 

Motorcycle  Co-op,  Student 
Organizing  Project,  545-2415. 

Student  Liquor  Co-op,  Student 
Organizing  Project,  545-2415. 

Food  Stamps,  Munson  Hall,  545- 
0865  (special  Welfare  problems 
545-2415) 

Financial  Aid  Rights 
Organization  (FARO),  Student 
Organizing  Project,  545-2415. 

The  People’s  Market,  Student 
Union,  545-2060. 

Amherst  Food  Co-op,  24 
Churchill  St.,  Amherst,  256-0333. 

Yellow  Sun  Food  Co-op,  35  N. 
Pleasant  St.,  Amherst. 

Belchertown  Food  Co-op,  c-o 
Paul  Bourke,  253-9783. 

Another  Day  Co-op,  42  Maple 
St.,  Florence. 

Spark  Bookstore,  42  Maple  St., 
Florence. 

Bicycle  Repair  Co-op,  Prospect 


Are  you  a veteran?  Just  stop  and 
think  ...  why  of  course  you  are;  but 
of  what  type?  Were  you  an  infantry 
soldier  or  a SDS  demonstrator,  a 
naval  corpsman  or  a Marshall  at  a 
moratorium.  You  see  it  really 
doesn’t  matter  because  anyone 
who  lived  during  the  sixties  and  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia,  is  a veteran 
of  Vietnam.  It  was  what  the  people 
learned  at  the  time  that  is  im- 
portant, it  was  the  coming 
together,  the  comraderie  of 
standing  firmly  against  something 
that  was  wrong. 

The  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era 
saw  first  hand  the  blatant  misuse  of 
American  power  in  that  war.  It  had 
to  be  checked  and  it  was,  through 
the  efforts  of  all  concerned  in- 
dividuals. 

The  Veteran’s  Coalition  for 
Community  Affairs  was  initiated  in 
March  of  1974  by  a group  of 
concerned  individuals  who  realized 
the  necessity  of  acting  as  a formal 
organization  in  order  to  cope  with 
problems;  personal,  community,  or 
institutional.  It  has  formed  into  an 
open  door,  self-help  organization, 
that  now  serves  as  a resource 
center  through  which  many 
groups,  both  academic  and 
community,  can  communicate  and 
exchange  information. 

Whether  we  were  witnessing  the 


St.,  Amherst. 

Amherst  Film  Co-op,  Box  775, 
Amherst. 

Women’s  Film  Co-op,  Valley 
Women’s  Union,  200  Main  St., 
Northampton. 

People’s  Newstand  Co-op, 
Student  Union. 

Student  Workers 

Union  of  Student  Employees 
(U.S.E.),  Michael  Bardsley,  586- 
3924. 

Third  World 

Dance  Theater,  545-0945 

Black  Repetory  Theatre,  545- 
1304. 

Afro-American  Department, 
New  Africa  House,  545-0794. 

Black  Cultural  Center,  New 
Africa  House,  545-0794. 

Center  for  Racial  Un- 
derstanding, K.  Hale,  Moore 
House,  545-0472. 

Malcolm  X Center,  Berkshire 
Dining  Commons. 

DRUM,  426  New  Africa  House, 
545-0764,  545-0768. 

Black  News  Service,  Collegian  or 
WMUA,  545-0100. 

U.S.  China  People’s  Friendship 
Association,  Frances  Crowe,  584- 
8975. 

New  World  Day  School, 
Mackimmie  House  (Day-care). 

Ahora,  306  Student  Union,  545- 
2479. 

Union  of  Third  World  Women, 
Linda  Santos,  415  Student  Union, 
253-5108. 

Wounded  Knee  Support 
Committee,  411  Student  Union, 
549-6133. 

Women 

Everywomen’s  Center,  Goodell, 
545-0883. 

Valley  Women’s  Union,  200 
Main  St.,  Northampton,  586-2011, 
586-2025. 

Women  Against  Nuclear  Power, 
Valley  Women’s  Union,  586-2011. 

Poor  Women’s  Task  Force, 
Goodell,  545-0883. 

Union  of  Third  World  Women, 
415  Student  Union,  253-5108. 

Women’s  Law  Collective,  Main 
St.,  Northampton. 

Gay  People 


horror  first  hand,  protesting  the 
government’s  actions  through 
demonstrations  or  supporting  the 
war  only  to  realize  the 
wrongfulness  of  our  actions  in 
Southeast  Asia,  we  all  learned 
something  from  those  experiences. 
With  that  firmly  implanted  in  the 
memories  of  the  members  and 
combining  them  with  what  is 
happening  today,  the  coalition  is 
working  towards  their  goal  of  a 
strong,  firm  community 
organization. 

Acting  as  a liasion  between 
institutions,  interest  groups  and 
government  agencies,  the  Vet’s 
have  been  able  to  cut  through 
much  of  the  bureaucratic  red  tape 
that  seems  to  frustrate  many 
people.  And  yet  the  coalition  is 
more  than  just  a service 
organization,  it  is  a place  where 
one  may  escape  the  hassels  of 
university  life.  It  is  a place  that 
caters  to  the  individual  and  his 
needs,  it’s  place  that  one  may  come 
to  and  rap  to  some  brothers  or 
sisters.  The  strongest  aspect  of  the 
coalition  is  the  inter-personal 
relationships  formed  between 
interested  and  energenic  in- 
dividuals. 

There  is  strong  sentiment  with 
the  members  of  the  coalition 
towards  supporting  day  care 


People’s  Gay  Alliance,  413 
Student  Union,  545-3438. 

Gay  Women’s  Caucus,  413C 
Student  Union,  545-3438. 

Everywomen’s  Center,  Goodell, 
545-0883. 

Valley  Women’s  Union,  North- 
ampton, 586-2011. 

Gay  Teens,  c-o  P.G.A.,  (Renee), 
545-0145. 

Springfield  Gay  Alliance,  P.O. 
Box  752,  Springfield. 

Gaybreak  Radio,  c-o  WMUA, 
(Demian),  545-2876. 

Veterans 

Room  to  Move  Vets  Team,  401 
Student  Union,  545-0400. 

Veterans’  Coalition  for  Com- 
munity Affairs,  41 1 Student  Union, 
545-0712. 

Veterans’  Affairs  Office, 
Whitmore,  545-1346. 

Tenants 

University  of  Mass.  Tenants 
Association,  (U.M.T.A.),  545-1969. 

Pioneer  Valley  Tenants 
Association,  Commuter  Lounge, 
S.U.,  5-2145. 

Small  Claims  Court,  District 
Courthouse,  Northampton,  584- 
7400. 

Legal  Services  Office,  922  C.C., 
545-1995. 

Off-Campus  Housing  Office, 
Munson  Hall,  545-0865. 

Transportation 

Student  Senate  Bus  Service,  545- 
0056. 

Rideboard,  Student  Union, 
(behind  candy-counter). 

Rideboard,  WBCN,  the  Peoples’ 
Listener,  (617)  536-8000. 

Media 

Black  News  Service,  New  Africa 
House,  545-3500. 

Progressive  News  Service,  411 
Student  Union,  545-0712. 

WMUA,  42  Marston  Hall,  545- 
2876. 

Black  Mass  Communications, 
415A  Student  Union,  545-0105. 

Gay  Break,  WMUA,  545-2876. 

Sunday  News  Collective,  Jose 
Tolson,  WMUA,  545-2876. 

We  The  People,  Billy  Stewart  at 
665-4171,  WMUA  545-2876. 

Women’s -Media  Project,  Robin 

centers  which  would  allow  men 
and  women  to  fulfill  educational  or 
occupational  pursuits;  and  give  the 
children  loving  nuturance  which  is 
the  right  of  all  children,  combined 
with  an  expanding  educational 
environment. 


With  the  tenant-management 
relationships  being  strained 
throughout  the  area,  members  of 
the  group  initiated  a tenants  union 
in  an  attempt  to  ease  the  tension 
and  provide  a service  in  which 
leasees  could  turn  to  for  proper 
guidance  and  protection. 

Counseling  services  that  are 
available  to  the  community  in- 
clude; Draft  and  desertion,  pre- 
enlistment and  post  enlistment. 
The  VCCA  has  men  and  women 
who  have  had  experience  in  nearly 
all  job  classifications  in  the 
military,  and  feels  that  with  this 
experience  they  qualify  themselves 
to  counsel  prospective  recruits 


Jacobson,  WMUA  545-2876. 

DRUM,  New  Africa  House,  545- 
0794. 

Spectrum,  407  Student  Union, 
545-2023. 

Chomo-Uri,  Everywomen’s 
Center,  545-0883. 

Out  Front,  Commuter  Lounge, 
Student  Union,  545-2145. 

Amherst  Film  Co-op,  Box  755, 
Amherst. 

Women’s  Film  Co-op,  Valley 
Women’s  Union,  200  Main  St., 
Northampton. 

Student  Video  Project,  RSO  Box 
106. 

Community  Action  T.V.,  Ann 
Emery  (WMUA),  545-2876. 

Day  Care 

Everywomen’s  Center,  Goodell, 
545-0883. 

University  Day  School,  North 
Village,  Grass  Roots,  Infant  Care 
Experiential  Center. 

New  World  Day  School, 
Mackimmie  House. 

Men 

Amherst  ■ Men’s  Center,  2nd 
floor,  Jones  Library,  Amherst. 

Welfare 

Poor  Women’s  Task  Force, 
Goodell,  545-0883  (counseling  and 
advocacy). 

Amherst  Community  Resource 
Center,  Wednesday,  10:00-4:00, 
253-2591,  (counseling  and  food 
stamp  applications,  and  advocacy). 

Western  Mass.  Legal  Services, 
Pleasant  St.,  Northampton,  584- 
4034  (advocacy  and  legal 
assistance). 

People  for  Economic  Survival, 
Northampton  (information,  ad- 
vocacy, and  organizing  work)  call 
Debi  Cole:  586-4477,  or  Jamie:  584- 
0645. 

Food  Stamp  Office,  Munson 
Hall,  University,  545-0865  (Food 
Stamp  applications  and  cer- 
tification). 

Student  Organizing  Project,  426 
Student  Union,  UMass,  545-2415 
(Food  Stamp  applications). 

Village  Park  Welfare  Rights, 
Village  Park,  Amherst  (counseling 
and  advocacy)  call:  Kathy  Perry  at 
549-6420. 

about  the  military.  They  also  feel 
that  a person  has  the  right  to  seek 
guidance  concerning  the  future  of 
his  life.  If  no  alternative  counseling 
is  available  for  those  who  chose  not 
to  fight  in  an  unjust  war  then  they 
have  no  place  to  turn  to.  If  the 
proper  information  cannot  be 
given  then  the  person  will  be  di- 
rected to  the  proper  agencies. 

As  for  the  media,  the  coalition 
among  others  felt  that  many 
newsworthy  items  were  not  making 
the  established  news  outlets  so  it 
was  decided  that  an  alternative 
service  was  necessary.  The 
Progressive  News  Service  was 
formed  to  overcome  the  barriers 
that  prevented  many  groups  from 
seeking  the  needed  publicity. 

Recently  rap  groups  have  been 
established  for  all  individuals  who 
are  concerned  about  the  schism 
that  has  been  created  by  the 
questions  that  have  been  asked  and 
the  benign  neglect  given  as  an 
answer. 

Among  the  groups  that  the 
VCCA  has  worked  in  close  con- 
junction are  the  Gold  Star  Parents 
for  Amnesty,  United  Farm 
Workers,  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  Urban 
Planning,  Veterans  Affairs  Office, 
Veterans  Administration,  Sunday 
News  Collective,  Poor  Womens 
Task  Force,  SGA  and  the  area 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Today,  Monday,  September  8 

7:30  P.M.,  Distinguished  Visitors  Program  Lecture,  Dick  Gregory, 
Metawampe  Lawn,  Student  Union,  University. 

Tuesday,  September  9 

7:00,  9,  and  11  p.m.  - Movie,  Funny  Girl,  sponsored  by  University 
Cheerleaders,  Student  Union  Ballroom,  University. 

8:00  p.m.,  Dramatic  Arts  37  Film  Series:  Son  of  the  Sheik,  directed  by 
George  Fitzmaurice,  plus  several  selected  shorts,  Lecture  Room  11, 
Merrill  Center,  Amherst. 

8 p.m.,  Hillel  film:  Zalman  and  the  Madness  of  God,  Converse 
Assembly  Room,  Amherst. 

8 p.m.,  Film:  Triumph  of  the  Will,  Main  Lecture  Hall,  Franklin  Pat- 
terson Hall,  Hampshire. 

8 p.m.,  Film,  Lady  Sings  the  Blues,  with  Diana  Ross  in  story  of  Billie 
Holliday’s  life,  Gamble  Auditorium,  Mount  Holyoke,  75c. 

8 p.m.,  Amherst  Film  Cooperative-Fine  Arts  Extension  Film  Series, 
Images,  by  Robert  Altman,  Herter  231,  University  (75c). 

Wednesday,  September  10 

2 p.m.,  American  Film  Institute  Film  Festival  Touring  Program,  Main 
Lecture  Hall,  Franklin  Patterson  Hall,  Hampshire. 

7:00  p.m.  - Film:  MISUNDERSTANDING  CHINA,  Presentation  of  the 
people  and  society  of  contemporary  China,  Gamble  Auditorium,  Mount 
Holyoke. 

7,  9,  and  11  p.m.  - Movie,  KING  OF  HEARTS,  Sponsored  by  Hamlin 
House,  Student  Union  Ballroom,  University. 

8 p.m.  - The  Life  History  Film  Series,  STERILE  CUCKOO,  Dir.  Alan 
Pakula,  Main  Lecture  Hall,  Franklin  Patterson  Hall,  Hampshire,  75c. 

8 p.m.  - Hillel  Foundation  Film:  ZALMAN  AND  THE  MADNESS  OF 
GOD,  by  Elie  Wiesel,  Wright  Hall,  Smith. 

8:15  p.m.  - Film:  LADY  SINGS  THE  BLUES,  Gamble  Auditorium, 
Mt.  Holyoke,  75c. 

Thursday,  September  11 

7,  9,  and  11  p.m.  - Program  Council  Thursday  Night  Movie, 
FRANKENSTEIN  by  Worhol,  Student  Union  Ballroom,  University. 

8 p.m.  - Film:  MEIN  KAMPF,  Dir.  Sjoberg,  Main  Lecture  Hall, 
Franklin  Patterson  Hall,  Hampshire. 

8 p.m.  - Film:  THE  TOUCH,  Sponsored  by  Amherst  Film  Coop; 
directed  by  Ingmar  Bergman,  with  Elliot  Gould,  Bibi  Andersson,  Max 
Von  Sydow,  Gamble  Auditorium,  Mt.  Holyoke  (75c). 

Friday,  September  12 

7:30  and  9:30  p.m.  - Amherst  Film  Coop,  IMAGES,  dir.  by  Robert 
Altman,  75c,  Lecture  Rm.  11,  Merrill  Center,  Amherst. 

7:30p.m.  Film:  ON  THE  TOWN  (1949)  Gene  Kelly,  Frank  Sinatra,  and 
Betty  Garrett;  three  sailors  search  for  romance  in  NYC.  Gamble 
Auditorium,  Mount  Holyoke  (75c)  or  free  with  stickered  I.D. 

7:30  and  9:30  p.m.  - Film:  CABARET,  Hooker  Auditorium,  Mount 
Holyoke,  75c.  . 

8 p.m.  - American  Film  Institute  Film  Festival  Touring  Program,  Main 
Lecture  Hall,  Franklin  Patterson  Hall,  Hampshire. 

8:00  p.m.  - Latin  American  Dance,  sponsored  by  Ahora,  Student 
Union  Ballroom. 

Saturday,  September  13 

7,  9,  11  p.m.  - Film:  DR.  STRANGELOVE,  Sponsored  by  Moore 
House,  Student  Union  Ballroom,  University. 

7,  9, 1 1 p.m.  * Movie,  THE  LAST  DETAIL,  sponsored  by  Lewis  House, 
Campus  Center  Auditorium,  University. 

7:30  p.m.  Weekend  Cinema:  THEY  MIGHT  BE  GIANTS  (1971) 
George  C.  Scott,  Joanne  Woodward,  Gamble  Auditorium,  Mt.  Holyoke, 
75c,  or  free  with  stickered  I.D. 

7:30  and  9:30,  Film:  THE  SEDUCTION  OF  MIMI,  directed  by  woman 
filmmaker  Lina  Wertmuller,  in  Italian  with  English  subtitles,  Sage  Hall, 
Smith. 

8 p.m.  ISRAIELI  FOLK  DANCE  PARTY,  Cape  Cod  Lounge,  Student 
Union,  University. 

Sunday,  September  14 

7,  9,  and  11  - Program  Council  Sunday  Night  Movie,  Worhol’s 
DRACULA,  Campus  Center  Auditorium,  University. 

Tuesday,  September  16 

7 and  10  p.m.  - Film,  THE  RULING  CLASS,  with  Peter  Sellers, 
'sponsored  by  Third  Short  Social  Club,  Student  Union  Ballroom, 

University. 

7:30  and  9:30  - Amherst  Film  Coop-Fine  Arts  Extension  Film  Series, 
two  short  filsm;  I.F.  STONES  WEEKLY,  AND  LOVEJOY’S  NUCLEAR 
WAR,  Herter,  Rm.  231,  University,  75c. 

8 p.m.  Dramatic  Arts  37  Film  Series:  QUEEN  CHRISTINA  (1933), 

directed  by  Rouben  Mamoulian,  Lecture  Room  11,  Merrill  Center, 
Amherst.  1 

8 p.m.  Peter  O’Toole  Series:  THE  RULING  CLASS  (1972),  Gamble 
Auditorium,  Mount  Holyoke,  75c. 

Wednesday,  September  17 

7,  9,  11  p.m.  Film:  BLUE  WATER,  WHITE  DEATH,  sponsored  by  the 
Pre-Med  Club,  Campus  Center  Auditorium,  University. 


(Continued  from  Page  14) 

governments,  Ganienkeh, 
Wounded  Knee  Defense  Com- 
mittee, Cambridge  Tenants 
Organizing  Committee. 


For  those  people  interested  in 
joining  the  Veterans  Coalition  for 
Community  Affairs  they  may 
contact  the  VCCA  in  the  Student 
Union  room  411  or  call  545-0712  - 
545-3655. 


* Thursday,  September  18 

Andy  Warhol’s  LOVES  OF  ONDINE  with  Ondine  in  person.  Time  and 
place  to  be  announced 

7 and  9:30  p.m.  Program  Council  Thursday  Night  Movie,  THE  STING, 
Student  Union  Ballroom,  University. 

8 p.m.  Amherst  Film  Coop:  LES  ENFANTS  TERRIBLES  (1950) 
Cocteau’s  play,  directed  by  Jean-Pierre  Melville.  An  area  premiere;  a 
study  of  a neurotic  middle  class  family.  Gamble  Auditorium,  Mount 
Holyoke,  75c. 

Friday,  September  19 

7 and  9:30  p.m.,  Movie,  BLUEBEARD,  sponsored  by  Moore  House, 
Mahar  Auditorium,  University. 

7:30  and  9:30  p.m.  Amherst  Film  Coop:  LES  ENFANTS  TERRIBLES, 
75c,  Lecture  Room  11,  Merrill  Center,  Amherst. 

7:30  p.m.  Weekend  Cinema:  ADVISE  AND  CONSENT  (1962) 
directed  by  Otto  Preminger  with  Henry  Fonda  and  Charles  Laughton.  A 
study  of  the  U.S.  Senate  when  they  investigate  the  President’s  new  ap- 
pointee to  Secretary  of  State,  a notroiuous  left-winger.  Hooker 
Auditorium,  Mount  Holyoke  (75c)  or  free  with  stickered  I.D. 

7:30  and  9:30  p.m.  Film:  TOM  JONES,  Cleveland  L-2,  Mount  Holyoke, 
75c. 

8 and  10  p.m.  “Cinema  Club”  Film  Series:  CARNAL  KNOWLEDGE, 
directed  by  Mike  Nichols,  with  Art  Garfunkel,  Candice  Bergen,  Ann- 
Margret,  and  Jack  Nicholson,  99c,  Lecture  Room  1,  Merrill  Center 
Amherst. 

Saturday,  September  20 

7 and  9:45  p.m.  Film:  SCENES  FROM  A MARRIAGE,  written  and 
directed  by  Ingmar  Bergman;  starring  Liv  Ullmann,  Swedish  with  English 
sub-titles,  admission  $1.00  to  benefit  SOS,  Sage  Hall,  Smith. 

7 and  9 p.m.,  Film:  THREE  STOOGES  SHORTS,  sponsored  by 
Thoreau  House,  Mahar  Auditorium,  University. 

7,  9 and  11  p.m.,  Film,  SUPERFLY,  sponsored  by  Cance  House, 
Campus  Center  Auditorium,  University. 

7:30  p.m.  Weekend  Cinema:  THE  WORLD  OF  HENRY  ORIENT 
(1964)  with  Peter  Sellers  and  Paula  Prentiss.  Two  women  shadow  a 
concert  pianist  around  NYC,  Gamble  Auditorium,  Mount  Holyoke,  75c, 
or,  free  with  a stickered  I.D. 

8 and  10  p.m.  “Cinema  Club*  Film  Series,  CARNAL  KNOWLEDGE, 
99c  Lecture  Room  I,  Merrill  Center,  Amherst. 

8-Midnight  CONTRA  DANCE  sponsored  by  the  Brink,  Chapin 
Auditorium,  Mount  Holyoke,  ($1.50).  f 

7 and  9 p.m.  Program  Council  Sunday  Night  Movie,  THE  JAZZ 
SINGER,  Student  Union  Ballroom,  University. 

8 and  10  p.m.  Film,  CARNAL  KNOWLEDGE,  99c,  Lecture  Room  I, 
Merrill  Center,  Amherst. 

Monday,  September  22 

8 p.m.  Hillel  Foundation  Film:  SALLAH,  Wright  Hall,  Smith. 

8 p.m.,  Distinguished  Visitors  Program  Lecture,  BETTY  FRIEDAN, 
Student  Union  Ballroom,  University. 

7,  9,  and  11,  Film:  WIZARD  OF  OZ,  sponsored  by  Recreation  Society, 
Campus  Center  Auditorium,  University. 

7 and  9:45  Film:  2001:  SPACE  ODYSSEY,  sponsored  by  Gorman 
House,  Student  Union  Ballroom,  University. 

8 p.m.  Peter  OToole  Series:  LORD  JIM  (1965)  with  Jack  Hawkins  and 
James  Mason.  Conrad’s  tale  of  a man’s  search  for  a second  chance  in  the 
background  of  the  South  Seas.  Gamble  Auditorium,  Mount  Holyoke 
(75c). 

8 p.m.  Black  Film  Festival  Series,  EMPEROR  JONES,  a classic  Paul 
Robeson  film  and  BLACK  AND  TAN,  starring  Duke  Ellington,  Herter 
231,  University. 

8 p.m.  HiUel  movie,  SALLAH  starring  Hayim  Topol,  Mahar 
Auditorium,  University. 


Solidarity  With  Chilean  Resistance,. 

This  September  11  marks  two  years  of  military  dictatorship  in  Chile. 
The  junta  which  overthrew  the  democratically  elected  socialist  govern- 
ment of  Salvador  Allende  was  able  to  do  so  only  with  U.S.  support. 

This  economic,  military  and  political  support  from  the  U.S.  sustains 
the  repressive  Chilean  regime  today. 

Thursday,  September  11  in  Mahar  Auditorium  at  7:30  pm,  the  Western 
Mass.  Chile  Solidarity  Committee  is  sponsoring  an  evening  of  speakers, 
music  and  poetry  in  support  of  the  Chilean  resistance. 

Raise  your  voices  in  protest  against  U.S.  imperialism. 
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You’ve  been  reading  the  papers 
all  summer:  new  shit  coming  down 
from  Dukakis,  Parks,  the 
Legislature,  and  the  various  boards 
of  trustees.  Student  perspectives 
have  been  conspicuously  absent. 
But  those  of  us  around  our 
respective  schools  have  been 
researching  the  impact  of  all  the 
budget  cuts  and  real  or  possible 
tuition  hikes. 

A group  of  students  from  all  over 
Massachusetts  started  contacting 
one  another.  Massachusetts 
Students  to  Save  Public  Higher 
Education  has  become  a forum  for 
students  from  state  community 


colleges,  state  colleges  and  state 
universities  to  exchange  in- 
formation and  share  our  common 
problems. 

It  is  hoped  that  each  and  every 
campus  which  is  open  by  Sep- 
tember 17th  will  have  an  in- 
formation rally.  All  across  this 
state,  students  will  be  mobilizing  to 
educate  ourselves,  and  hopefully, 
decide  how  we  can  save  our 
educations.  Our  brothers  and 
sisters  at  community  colleges  have, 
at  most,  a voice  of  2000.  But 
Massachusetts  students,  united, 
have  a voice  of  110,000. 

From  these  meetings,  I have 
found  that  23  percent  of  the  state’s 
community  college  students  will 
not  be  able  to  return  to  school  in 
the  advent  of  tuition  increases.  It  is 
no  longer  possible  for  us  to  ignore 
each  others  problems.  How  many 
of  us  here,  can  absorb  a tuition 
increase?  How  many  of  us  here,  or 
anywhere  in  the  state,  want  to  pay 
more  money  for  less  education? 
This  is  to  be  the  focus  of  our  rallies. 


Students  must  act.  A lot  of  ideas 
will  be  tossed  around  at  our  rallies. 
One  which  we  talked  about  on  this 
campus  last  spring,  has  taken  on 
great  significance.  That  is  a 
TUITION  AND  FEE  BOYCOTT. 
The  state  depends  on  our  tuition  as 
a stable  source  of  income.  If  even 
one-half  of  the  students  in  this  state 
put  our  tuitions  and  fees  in  an 
escrow  account,  our  schools 
couldn’t  open,  and  the  state  would 
be  missing  IVi  million  dollars!  If  all 
of  did  this,  the  state  would  be  out 
$15,000,000! 

These  rallies  will  all  be  run  by 
students,  with  different  student 
groups  explaining  how  budget  cuts 
and  tuition  increases  will  effect  us. 
There  will  be  open  microphones 
for  individual  students  to  present 
their  opinions.  Here  at  UMass,  we 
forget  how  difficult  it  is  for 
students  at  smaller  schools  to 
gather.  Commuter  students  have 
difficulty  contacting  one  another, 
much  less  getting  a rally  together. 
But  we  all  come  from  these  dif- 


ferent communities.  We  can  help 
these  schools  as  individuals,  today. 
Contact  your  friends  back  at  home, 
stress  the  strength  we  will  have,  if 
we  present  a united  front  to  our 
schools,  our  trustees,  the 
legislature,  and  Dukakis. 

As  our  voices  grow  strong,  we 
will  become  a powerful  lobbying 
force.  As  our  checkbooks  are  hit, 
as  our  classes  grow  in  size,  as  our 
professors  become  demoralized 
(faculty  at  community  colleges,  as 
well  as  here  are  being  threatened 
with  lay-offs),  as  the  quality  of  our 
educational  and  social  lives 
degenerates,  we  must  start  taking 
actions. 

Remember,  united,  we  can 
control  our  own  lives,,  protect  one 
another,  and  insure  rights  to  life 
and  freedom.  This  is  a fact  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of. 
Please,  participate  in  our  rally  here 
on  the  17th,  and  urge  your  friends 
at  other  state  schools  to  do  the 
same.  The  time  to  come  together  is 
now! 

Annette  Guttenberg 


Community  Action  T.V. 

Joe  Mahoney 

The  electronic  narcotic  ...  the 
vast  wasteland  ...  Think  of  the 
tube,  and  these  and  a slew  of 
similar  unflattering  cliches  come  to 
mind. 

For  over  20  years  we  have  been 
bleached,  spun  and  rinsed  by 
networks  interested  only  in  profits; 
Dick  Cavett  is  axed  for  Geraldo 
Rivera,  and  so  on.  As  we  grew 
more  and  more  alienated  to  what 
had  once  seemed  to  be  the  most 
promising  and  encompassing 
medium  ever  designed,  radio, 
records,  cult  movies  and 
newspapers  (re)emerged  as  the 
principle  sources  of  information 
and  entertainment. 

However,  a relatively  recent 
Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission (FCC)  regulation  offers  the 
hope  of  actualizing  television’s 
potential  as  a viable,  fruitful 
medium.  Under  the  regulation, 
communities  with  cable  television 
must  be  provided  by  the  cable 
operator  licensee  with  at  least  one 
free  public  access  channel,  open  to 
all  on  a first  come,  first  served 
basis.  In  addition,  production 
facilities  and  assistance  must  be 
available  at  no  cost  to  citizens  for 
programs  of  five  minutes  or  less. 
For  longer  programs,  there  is  only 
a nominal  fee. 

But  most  of  the  cable  operators 
across  the  country  have  demon- 
strated that  their  primary  concern 
is  not  to  provide  a community 
service,  but  making  bucks.  One 
method  they  often  employ  to  dupe 
the  public  is  to  confuse  their  lavish, 
profit  making  studio  of  local 
origination  with  the  public  access 
studio. 

The  best  way  to  insure  that  a 
cable  system  is  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  public,  according  to 
the  Cable  Book,  is  to  have  it 
municipally  run.  In  Amherst,  this 
motion  has  already  been  defeated. 
The  board  of  selectmen  is 
presently  negotiating  with  the 
present  licensee.  Pioneer  Valley 
Cablevision,  (PVC)  for  a projected 
ten  year  contract.  PVC  is  owned  by 
Telestems,  of  Pennsylvania  which 
is  in  turn  a subsidiary  of  the  Texas 
firm,  Communication  Properties 
(LBJ  acquired  considerable  in- 
terests in  CP  while  he  was  ordering 
the  destruction  of  Vietnam).  Items 
in  the  cable  license  draft  which 


PVC  has  opposed  in  the  past  in- 
clude: 

-setting  the  duration  of  the  license 
at  ten  years.  PVC  has  stated 
preference  for  a 15-20  year  license. 
-Setting  the  minimum  number  of 
subscribers  per  mile  at  30,  for  areas 
where  PVC  is  required  to  extend 
the  cable  at  company  expense. 
PVC  has  said  it  prefers  a minimum 
level  of  50-61  subscribers  in  such 
areas. 

-A  clause  which  says  a subscriber 
may  not  be  billed  for  any  month  in 
which  the  signal  was  unusable  for 
10  days  or  more.  PVC  has  argued 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  a signal  is  really  usable. 

Most  of  the  public  input  to  the 
town’s  negotiations  has  come  in  the 
form  of  advice,  information  and 
caution  from  the  Center  for 
Community  Access  Television 
(CCATV)  at  Amherst,  an  in- 
dependent community  group 
recognizing  the  need  for  public 
access. 

CCATV,  organized  last 
February,  defines  its  purpose  in  its 
by-laws  as: 

-Providing  a means  for  any  person 


access  and  portable  equipment. 

The  draft  license  to  PVC  from 
the  selectmen,  released  just  as 
OUTFRONT  went  to  press,  shows 
that  the  selectmen  are  committed 
to  public  access,  but  it  was  am- 
biguous as  to  the  extent  of  facilities 
and  coordination  of  public  access 
studio  would  receive.  CCATV’s 
input  is  reflected  in  the  draft 
license  by  a stipulation  that  would 
place  the  access  channel  on  the 
VHF  dial,  making  it  available  to 
consumers  with  no  need  of  renting 
a converter. 

Other  fine,  but  key  points  left 
unresolved  in  the  draft  license  that 
CCATV,  according  to  coordinator 
David  Skillicom,  will  continue  to 
monitor  as  the  negotiations 
progress  include:  What  kind  of 
studio  facilities  will  be  available  in 
what  places  at  what  times  of  day? 
Who  controls  the  studio  - citizens 
forming  a public  access  working 
group  or  the  operator?  What 
charges,  if  any,  should  be  made  for 
programs  longer  than  five  minutes? 
Will  the  studio  be  open  after  hours 
for  working  people? 

It  is  clear  that  something  as 


(r)evolutionary  as  public  access 
will  have  social  ramifications. 

What  will  they  be? 

An  article  on  public  access  in 
The  Alternate  Media  Center 
Workbook  put  it  this  way:  “What 
we  have  learned  ...  is  that,  when  an 
access  channel  begins  to  devote  its 
energy  to  meeting  specific  local 
community  needs,  the  audience 
begins  to  respond  differently  than 
it  does  to  broadcast  television. 
People  call  up  and  ask  to  see  a tape 
again.  Or  to  request  more  in- 
formation. Or  to  take  issue  with  a 
point  that  has  been  made.  Or  they 
come  around  to  see  what’s  going 
on.  Or  to  appear.  Or  to  complain. 
Whatever  form  it  takes,  this 
response  differs  from  the  response 
to  broadcast  TV  in  that  it  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the 
audience  can  influence  the  shape 
of  its  electronic  information.” 

Plato  put  it  more  radically  and 
succinctly  some  time  ago  when  he 
said,  “When  the  mode  of  the  music 
changes,  the  walls  of  the  city 
shake.” 


or  any  group  in  the  community  to 
use  the  medium  of  television  to 
communicate  with  and  share  in- 
formation directly  and  actively 
with  others. 

-Making  available  video  equip- 
ment, facilities  and  instructions  so 
that  any  community  member  can 
make  television  programs  and 
cablecast  them  on  the  access 
channel. 

-Providing  a structure  in  which 
people  can  learn,  create  and 
develop  ways  to  use  the  public 


State  Politics  — A Passion  Play 

by  David  O’Connell 

Mike  Dukakis  wasn’t  an  idiot  in  1974.  He  has  done  nothing  since  to 
disprove  or  discredit  that  image. 

In  1974,  Mike  Dukakis,  running  hard  and  efficiently  for  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  looked  upon  his  opposition  and 
saw  that  it  was  in  contrast  to  his  opponents.  He  capitalized  on  it  and  won. 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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State  Politics  — A Passion  Play 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 

The  “Duke”,  as  he  has  become  known,  faced  his  initial  challenge,  the 
Massachusetts  Democratic  leadership,  with  reasonably  good  credentials 
for  a liberal  candidate  in  a liberal  state.  The  trouble  was  that  regardless 
of  the  philosophical  leanings  of  the  electorate,  the  Massachusetts 
Democratic  leadership  was  far  from  liberal;  and  besides,  they  had  their 
own  boy;  a race  horse  named  Robert  Quinn. 

The  man-politician  Quinn  had  fought  his  way  through  Boston,  the 


legislative  and  state-wide  politics,  and  he  came  out  a solid  winner.  Quinn 
had  become  the  highest  Democratic  constitutional  officer,  Attorney 
General,  despite  a Frank  Sargent  victory  for  Governor  against  a ticket 
which  just  happened  to  include  a gentleman  named  Dukakis.  Truly,  the 
Democratic  leaders  had  themselves  a winner.  But,  as  with  all  those  who 
seemed  blessed,  those  who  chose  him  made  a tactical  error. 

Through  the  efforts  of  David  Bartley  and  Company,  in  an  effort  to 
avoid  the  squabbling  that  had  characterized  the  Democratic  candidate 
selection  process,  they  eliminated  something  called  the  convention. 

This  did  not  seem  to  make  much  of  a difference,  for  the  good  ole  boys 
had  their  horse,  right?  Wrong,  dead  wrong.  In  dispensing  with  the  time 
honored  and  influential  convention  process,  they  stripped  themselves  of 
a voice,  except  for  the  flapping  of  their  not  unimportant  yaps. 

However,  as  important  as  these  personages  are,  mouthing  the  words  of 
wisdom,  joy  and  rapture  over  their  chosen  son,  few  people  actually 
listened.  The  convention  was  dispensed  with  and  put  into  the  nether 
world  of  obsolete  relics:  it  was  left  to  the  primary  to  choose  the  an- 
nointed.  „ 

Primaries  are  a peculiar  thing  in  Massachusetts  politics.  In  the  past 
we’ve  been  blessed  with  not  one  but  two, ‘with  the  aforementioned 
convention  sandwiched  in  between.  In  effect,  candidates  were  chosen 
three,  count  ’em,  three  times  before  the  biggie  in  November.  This  was 
mercifully  ended,  and  with  it,  supposedly,  the  chicanery  and  buffoonery, 
that  accompanied  the  nay  bi-annual,  now  quadrenial  election  years. 


Now  the  electorate  chose.  Once. 

Enter  Michael  Dukakis.  Darling  of  the  liberals  (remember  No-Fault). 
Somewhat  of  a campaign  work  - (as  opposed  to  war  or  race)  horse, 
(remember  the  Kevin  White  for  Governor  days)  and  pretty  much  of  a 
cutie. 

No  problem  for  the  good  ole  boys.  The  leaders  knew  it.  Robert  Quinn 
knew  it.  Frank  Sargent  knew  it.  The  electorate  knew  it.  Or  did  they? 

Seems  not,  since  from  that  time  on,  one  R.  Quinn  was  looking  for  a 
job.  How? 

Well,  the  Duke  was  a smartie.  He  knew  it  and  played  it  to  the  hilt.  Our 
man  Quinn  thought  he  had  it  in  the  bag  and  played  it  to  the  hilt ...  until  he 
realized  the  bag  had  holes,  by  which  time  it  was  too  late. 

The  second  act  in  this  passion  pla^  involved  an  old  friend:  Frank 
(never  Francis)  Sargent.  He  too  was  a winner  and  everybody  knew  it. 
Except  the  voters.  Too  bad,  Frank.  See  you  to  the  door.  And  by  the  way, 
you  can  keep  that  painting  of  yourself. 

The  Duke  did  it  all  by  being  exactly  what  he  was  and  is:  a sharp,  at- 
tractive politician  with  a sense  of  assured  efficiency  that  conveys  to 
voters  that  he  “just  ain’t  one  of  them  politishuns”.  Crisp,  assured,  bright, 
attractive,  - in  contrast,  even  homey  Sarge  came  out  just  a bit  flat. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  when  January  came  rolling  around,  the 
leaders  gritted  their  teeth  and  thought  of  ’76  or  Kennedy  or  anything 
because  the  Duke  had  problems  he  hadn’t  foreseen;  which  could  be 
directly  attributed  to  the  gritters.  Dear  old  homey  Sargent  had  left  the 
Commonwealth  gasping  in  common  welfare.  There  just  didn’t  seem  to  be 
a book  in  the  place  that  balanced. 

Just  “how”  the  deficit  came  to  be  will  probably  never  be  discovered. 
Let’s  just  say  that  four  years  of  good-natured  throat-slitting  by  a 
Democratic,  conservative  legislature  and  a liberal  Republican  Governor 
was  at  the  roots.  Strange  ...  Do  you  remember  what  an  Auditor  is  sup- 
posed to  do?  Seems  Thaddeus  B.  was  a few  ledgers  behind,  or  else  there 
were  a few  runaway  programs  that  had  to  be  shored  up.  After  all,  the 
Duke  had  promised  no  new  taxes  from  Provincetown  to  the  Berkshires 
and  he  was  in  no  position  to  point  fingers. 

So  the  meat  cleaver  came.  And  when  that  didn’t  work,  the  Duke  had  to 
think  of  something  else,  fast. 

Far  be  it  for  me  to  accuse  a new  governor  of  pulling  a cutie  on  those 
who  elected  him,  but  if  I were  in  the  position  he  found  himself  in,  I might 
...  Better  yet,  let  me  sketch  the  scenario;  hypothetically,  of  course. 

In  a far  distant  land,  a potentate,  just  ascended,  viewed  his  land  and 
found  it  broke.  But,  having  promised  not  to  raise  the  tribute,  was  in  a 
quandary.  Cut  and  slash  as  he  might,  there  was  no  relief  in  sight.  So  he 
surveyed  his  land  and  it  dawned  upon  him.  There  was  one  beneficiary 
group  from  his  gifts,  known  as  the  dolees  who  gettith  for  naught,  widely 
despised  for  allegedly  taking  what  is  known  as  the  “free  ride”.  These  were 
divided  into  two  groups:  those  that  worketh  not  and  those  that  payeth 
not.  These  were  the  scorn  of  the  land,  and  when  their  voices  rose  in 
protest,  the  most  volatile  and  strident,  they  were  further  disdained. 

The  potentate  went  to  them  and  implored  them  to  exercise  that  quality 
known  as  understanding,  knowing  they  would  not,  and  that  their  voices 
would  become  louder  and  angrier.  In  the  eyes  of  the  others  of  the  land, 
the  potentate  would  be  the  one  of  reason  and  calm. 

So  he  "said  in  the  wake  of  these  voices,  “I  will  slash  as  I can,  but  even 
they  cannot  be  fully  deprived,  so  it  is  more  tribute  I need”.  And  so  it  was 
that  the  cleaver  came  and  the  tribute  increased  and  the  land  was 
peaceful.  The  budget  balanced  and  a comfortable  three  years  for  the 
populace  to  forget  before  re-ascention. 

This  is  merely  speculation  to  the  Duke’s  ...  ah  ...  the  potentates 
motives,  but  it  would  seem  plausible.  His  Highness  indeed  is  not  the  once 
or  future  idiot. 


A Men’s  Center  — Just  What  Could  It  Be? 


It  could  be  just  that;  a men’s 
center  - a place  where  men  can  feel 
free  to  come  together  and  share 
the  experiences  and  problems  of 
being  male  in  this  country. 

It  is  important  for  both  men  and 
women  to  understand  their 
respective  sexual,  political, 
economic  and  social  roles. 

A lot  of  the  ways  we  feel  about 
ourselves  as  men,  and  the  behavior 
that  accompanies  those  feelings  is 
largely  a result  of  our  upbringing  as 
a sex.  From  gut  level  reactions  to 
our  intellectualizations,  we  are 
conditioned  on  this  basis. 

There  are  many  myths  about 
men  that  tend  to  define  their 
“acceptable  behavior”  very 
narrowly.  Some  of  those  are 
evident  in  the  simple  catch-all 
phrases  such  as:  “Big  boys  don’t 
cry”,  "Are  you  a man  or  a mouse?”, 
“Play  to  win,  never  to  lose”,  “You 
ain’t  got  the  balls”,  and  “Only  the 
strong  survive”. 


These  phrases  are  present 
everyday  in  one  form  or  another 
throughout  a boy’s  life,  from 
parents,  peers,  teachers,  T.V., 
advertisements,  the  military,  and 
even  comic-books.  They  were 
saying  that  in  order  to  be  a man  (or 
feel  like  one),  you  must  be  strong, 
competitive,  aggressive  and 
competant  in  everything  you  do. 

The  fear  of  failure,  or  revealing 
emotions  (except  for  anger  which 
the  military  can  always  use), 
keeping  “cool”,  being  a competent 
“stud”  and  most  of  all  the  pressure 
to  “prove  ourselves”  at  any  time, 
are  just  a few  examples  of  male 
conditioning. 

Many  men  question  the  extent  of 
“real  fullfillment”  a person  can 
attain  under  such  oppressive  values 
as  these,  and  believe  that  these 
values  undermine  the  importance 
of  being  a “person  first”. 

In  a lot  of  ways  we  do  not  share 
ourselves  with  other  people,  men 
or  women.  We  are  defensive  about 


our  behavior  and  we  have  difficulty 
dealing  with  criticism  leveled  at  us. 
We  do  not  listen  well  to  what 
others  are  saying.  We  have  built 
fences  of  one  sort  or  another  to 
keep  others  from  touching  us,  and 
in  this  way  have  become  isolated. 

Men  at  the  center  feel  that  this 
behavior  perpetuates  sexism  and 
racism  in  all  their  manifestations. 

In  order  to  explain  the  causes 
and  effects  of  our  behavior  men 
should  gather  collectively  to  share 
their  experiences  and  insights  so 
they  can  get  some  answers. 

Some  means  of  understanding 
may  be  realized  through  men’s 
support  groups,  discussion 
meetings,  literature  resources, 
contacting  other  men  working  on 
this  material  and  just  gathering 
together  informally. 

Areas  that  we  could  explore 
might  be  as  follows:  “Men  and 
their  emotions”.  Men  and  their 
sexuality”,  “Men  and  their  fathers”, 
“Men  and  their  mothers”,  “Men 
and  the  women’s  movement”, 
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“Athletics,  success  and  failure”, 
“Men  and  their  guilt  trips”,  “Men 
and  masculinity”,  “Men  and  their 
children”,  “Men  as  oppressors  and 
as  oppressed”  “Men  with  men”  and 
“Men  with  women”,  etc. 

There  is  at  present,  a Men’s 
Center  in  the  Jones  Library.  It 
serves  as  a resource  for  men’s 
movement  magazines  and 
literature  and  as  a meeting  place 
for  men  on  Tuesday  nights  from 
7:30  p.m.  to  9:30  p.m.  We  are 
developing  strategies  to  set  up  a 
resource  library  and  meeting  place 
out  of  the  Commuter’s  lounge  on 
the  U Mass  campus. 
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AID : School  of  Ed. 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
Public  Safety,  often  used  as  a cover 
for  CIA  agents  who  had  to  leave 
the  country  in  short  order.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  Public  Safety 
mission  would  “get  some  rural 
intelligence  going”  and  beef  up  the 
ability  of  the  rural  security  forces 
to  deal  with  insurgence.  In  1963 
alone  AID  provided  the  national 
police  with  2000  rifles,  500 
revolvers,  6,000  tear  gas  grenades, 
150  anti-riot  shot  guns,  2000  gas 
masks,  44  mobile  radio  units,  19 
base  radio  stations,  and  laboratory 
and  investigations  equipment. 
And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
AID  trained  70  high-ranking  police 
officials  at  AID’s  major  coun- 
terinsurgency facility  in  the 
Panama  Zone. 

A US  Army-financed  study  of 
Ecuador,  published  in  1973,  gives 
further  clues  to  AID’s  interest 
there.  In  1 967,  Texaco  Petroleum 
and  Gulf  Oil  companies  found  oil. 
Lots  of  it.  Petroleum  experts  have 
predicted  that  Ecuador  will 
become  the  second  leading  oil 
producer  in  South  America. 
American  oil  interests  are  not 
eager  for  Ecuador’s  rich  resource 
to  be  used  to  finance  that  country’s 
social  revolution,  nor  is  the  US 
government  likely  to  sit  back  while 
such  a highly  political  resource  is 
lost. 

However,  what  is  more  relevant 
to  our  understanding  of  AID’s 
current  focus  on  education  is 
Agee’s  description  AID-CIA 
cooperation  in  the  following 
project:  ‘The  main  purpose  of 
AIFLD  (American  Institute  for 
Free  Labor  Development)  will  be 
to  organize  anti-communist  labour 
unions  in  Latin  America.  However, 
the  ostensible  purpose  since  union 
organizing  is  rather  sensitive  for 
AID  to  finance,  even  indirectly, 
will  be  'adult  education’  and  social 
projects  such  as  workers’  housing, 
credit  unions  and  cooperatives. 
(My  emphasis)  First  priority  is  to 
establish  in  all  Latin  American 
countries  training  institutes  which 
will  take  over  and  expand  courses 
already  being  given  in  many 
countries  by  AID.  Although  these 
training  institutes  will  nominally 
and  administratively  be  controlled 
by  AIFLD  in  Washington,  it  is 
planned  that  as  many  as  possible 
will  be  headed  by  salaried  CIA 
agents  with  operational  control 
exercised  by  the  stations."  (My 
emphasis). 

And  what,  in  1975,  is  the  chief 
focus  of  UMass’s  own  Center  for 
International  Education  and 
Center  for  Nonformal  Education? 
According  to  their  contract,  they 
have  promised  to  “place  major 
emphasis  on  developing  Ministry 
of  Education  adult  education 
centers,”  as  well  as  “develop  and 
train  personnel  in  other  centers, 
such  as  the  church,  military,  and 
the  mass  media.”  The  materials 
they  are  contracted  to  develop 
emphasize  three  areas:  “literacy 
and  basic  mathematics,  work 
related  information,  and  com- 
munity related  problems  and 
possible  solutions.”  “Materials  will 
be  directed  at  encouraging 
problem  solving  in  the  areas  of 
education  and  socio-economic 
situations  which  could  possibly 
lead  to  attitude  and  behavior 
change  in  connection  with 
development  activities.” 

The  Center  has  even  recruited  a 
majority  of  Ecuadorians  to  work  in 


the  project,  but  before  the 
Ecuadorians  begin  work  they  must 
be  given  security  clearance  by 
USAID-Ecuador.  Such  clearance, 
if  won,  does  not,  however,  give  the 
Ecuadorians  access  to  classified 
information  about  their  own 
country.  It  is  not  clear  from 
reading  the  Center’s  grant  what 
classified  material  is  being 
generated,  by  whom,  or  for  whom. 

The  contract  also  provides  for 
AID  staff  to  explore  “ways  to 
utilize  existing  commercial  net- 
works or  to  work  with  Ecuadorian 
businessmen  to  create  a private 
distribution  network  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of 
some  of  the  nonformal  education 
materials.”  This  is  a clever  and 
necessary  strategy,  for  although 
governments  in  Ecuador  come  and 
go  (with  a little  help  from  the  CIA), 
the  fatcats  still  remain. 

One  can  only  speculate  about 
the  nature  of  the  “solutions” 
pushed  by  AID  people  in  Ecuador. 
Undoubtedly  some  of  their  efforts 
are  directed  at  modest  reform. 
Agee’s  thoughts  on  this  matter  are 
instructive:  “The  fundamental 
reasons  why  there  is  any  security 
problem  at  all  remain  the  same: 
concentration  of  wealth  and  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  very  few  with 
marginalization  of  the  masses  of 


people  to  leave  the  Centers  for 
reasons  of  conscience.  — 

I was  told  that  the  work  in 
nonformal  education  in  the  Third 
World  was  a well-coordinated 
effort  among  several  universities: 
University  of  Florida,  educational 
technology;  Michigan  State, 
conceptual  problems  in  nonformal 
education;  Berkeley,  the  economic 
and  business  implications;  UCLA, 
evaluation;  Cornell,  project 
histories;  and  Harvard,  in 
cooperation  with  AID- 
Washington,  D.C.,  puts  it  all 
together.  One  interviewee  stated: 
“Viewed  separately,  these  projects 
may  appear  pretty  innocuous.  Put 
them  together,  and  you  have  a 
strategy  for  penetrating  rural 
communities  in  the  Third  World  - 
for  intelligence  gathering,  for 
identifying  the  level  of  political 
consciousness  of  individuals,  for 
training  an  obedient  workforce  for 
the  multinationals.  I don’t  always 
know  what  AID’s  motives  are,  but 
based  on  my  experience  in  X 
Country,  I know  they’re  not 
humane.” 

I asked  how  important  this 
particular  AID  program  at  UMass 
was  to  the  folks  in  Washington,  and 
whether  if  things  got  hot,  they 
would  just  move  the  project  to 
another  university.  The  person 


"The  doomsayers  say 
we  are-  already  in 
trouble.  I say  this 
is  false,  that  most 
of  the  world's 
people  eat  better 
than  any  other  time 
in  history.  We  are 
not  in  a food  crisis 
in  this  country  or 
in  the  world." 


— Agriculture  Secretary 
Earl  Butz,  October  1974. 


the  people.  Such  extreme  injustice 
can  only  encourage  people  to 
resort  to  extreme  solutions,  but 
there  is  still  no  sign  of  the  reforms 
that  everyone  talks  about.  I 
wonder  about  reforms.  Certainly 
the  attitudes  of  my  friends  - 
whether  blue-blood  conservatives, 
new-rich  liberals  or  concerned 
independents  - are  not  en- 
couraging. Their  contemptuous 
term  for  the  poor  who  supported 
Velasco  - the  chusma  - shows  how 
much  distance  has  still  to  be 
travelled.” 

The  two  Centers  are  not  only 
involved  in  Ecuador;  Center 
fellows  work  in  at  least  38  coun- 
tries in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  AID  budget  reports  for 
this  year  indicate  that  AID  has 
tripled  its  spending  in  nonformal 
education  since  1974,  with  a large 
share  of  the  money  going  to  Latin 
America. 

Two  Interviews: 

A Matter  of  Conscience 

This  reporter  was  granted  two  in- 
depth  interviews  with  individuals 
now  no  longer  dependent  upon 
AID  funding,  and  who  told  me  they 
thus  felt  freer  to  talk.  I assured 
them  that  they  would  remain 
anonymous.  Each  has  been 
connected  to  the  Center  for  several 
years. 

Each  was  highly  critical  of  AID’s 
activities  in  general,  and  of  the 
Centers’  activities  in  particular, 
and  felt,  for  reasons  of  conscience, 
they  could  no  longer  participate  in 
the  Centers.  They  are  not  the  first 


World,  and,  of  course,  the 
University  will  cooperate  to 
protect  its  financial  interests.” 

“I  learned  indirectly  that  there 
was  some  physical  violence 
connected  to  the  program  in  the 
country  where  I had  been  working. 
The  AID  people  there  wouldn’t 
talk  to  me  about  it,  and  I didn’t 
press  it.  It’s  shocking  to  think  that 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you’re 
implicated.” 

“I  don’t  know  for  sure  whether 
AID  is  still  giving  a lot  of  money  to 
Country  X for  Public  Safety. 
Perhaps  they’ve  given  so  much, 
they  don’t  really  need  to  give  more 
right  now.  What  I do  know  is  that 
in  the  capital  city  of  Country  X the 
police  and  the  Army  are 
everywhere,  on  every  corner.” 

“Some  aspects  of  the  program  I 
worked  in  were  undoubtedly 
reformist,  and  clearly  did  improve 
the  situations  of  a few  people.  But 
over  the  years  I came  to  un- 
derstand that  the  ultimate  goal  of 
the  program  was  to  domesticate,  to 
pacify.” 

‘This  program  (at  UMass)  is 
essentially  in  the  business  of 
training  technocrats,  people  who 
will  provide  information  to 
decision-makers.  A technocrat  is 
not  supposed  to  be  overly  con- 
cerned with  what  regime  his  in- 
formation supports.  Tensions  in 
the  Centers  tend  to  escalate  when 
we  start  asking  value  questions.” 

Both  of  the  people  I talked  with 
told  me  that  the  Centers  are  now 
investigating  possible  field  sites  in 
Africa,  specifically  in  Senegal, 
Kenya,  Lesotho,  and  Ghana. 
Possible  program  locations  in  Iran, 
Indonesia,  and  Afghanistan. 

So  far,  university  administrators 
have  protected  the  Centers  from 
public  inquiry,  despite  student 
pleas  (for  several  years)  for  a fact- 
finding investigation,  despite  the 
Centers’  irregular  graduate 
recruiting  practices  and 
questionable  use  of  academic 
freedom,  and  despite  charges  that 
the  Centers  may  be  - violating 
faculty  senate  research  guidelines 
set  forth  to  protect  “the  physical, 
psychological,  and  sociological 
integrity”  of  people  who  might  be 
the  subject  of  university  research. 

Meanwhile,  though  the  big 
bombs  are  not  yet  turning  people 
to  ash,  the  war  continues.  A dif- 
ferent kind  of  war. 


stated,  ‘This  is  a costly  project, 
and  they  intend  to  stay.  The  first 
thing  they  would  do  if  they  were 
seriously  threatened  would  be  to 
find  out  about  you.  (Referring  to 
this  reporter).  They  would  do 
something  to  you,  I don’t  know 
what,  but  they  would  try  to  make 
things  hard  for  you.” 

“AID  is  using  the  University  to 
legitimize  its  presence  in  the  Third 

A.I.D.  TERMINOLOGY 

Any  research  into  AID  activity  soon  realizes  that  something  funny  is 
happening  with  language.  The  abuse  of  language  has  an  important 
political  role.  Objectionable  programs  vanish  before  legislator’s  critical 
eyes  only  to  re-appear  by  a different  name  in  someone  else’s  budget.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  brief  glossary  will  help  citizens  figure  out  what  AID 
officials  mean  when  they  talk  (But  beware,  the  terms  change  once  they 
are  widely  misunderstood). 

PUBLIC  SAFETY 

Police  training,  including  counter  insurgency 

CIVIC  ACTION  PROGRAM 

Good  deeds  performed  by  a country’s  army  designed  to  show  poor 
people  that  the  government  is  really  on  their  side 
NONFORMAL  EDUCATION 

Nonschool  education;  designed  primarily  with  the  idea  of  penetrating 
rural  villages 

SANITIZE 

When  applied  to  AID  testimony  in  Congress,  it  means  to  delete  some 
sections  in  cooperation  with  the  CIA 

NEUTRALIZE,  TERMINATE  WITH  EXTREME  PREJUDICE 

Get  rid  of,  buy  off,  or  kill  (used  in  connection  with  pacification  in 
Vietnam) 

RECIPROCITY 

Local  AID  lingo  meaning  if  you  want  to  see  a copy  of  AID’s  budget,  they 
want  to  see  a copy  of  your  department’s  budget 

MISSIONARY 

Citizens  whose  values  prompt  them  to  raise  questions  about  AID  ac- 
tivities, budget 

PACIFICATION 

Getting  people  to  realize  that  being  poor  under  American  power  is  nicer 
than  any  old  alternative  a communist,  socialist,  or  leftist  would  offer 


Cord-Cutting  O.K. 

The  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Resources  says  that  the  "cut-a- 
cord”  program  will  be  resumed 
next  winter.  It  is  designed  to 
provide  fire  wood  from  state 
forests  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
do  their  own  cutting  and  gathering. 

The  program  began  in  1973  at 
the  height  of  the  fuel  shortage  in  an 
attempt  to  clear  out  the  deadwood 
cluttering  some  3,000  acres  of 
public  land,  as  well  as  help  people 
heat  their  homes. 

Individuals  were  issued  permits 
allowing  them  to  cut  or  gather  up 
to  three  cords  of  deadwood  from 
specified  areas.  According  to  the 
Mass.  Dept,  of  Natural  Resources, 
2,400  cords  were  taken  out  the  first 
year  and  1,849  last  year. 

The  Departments’  division  of 
Forests  and  Parks  said  that  the  tree 
cutting  did  minimal  if  any  damage 
to  the  public  land. 

Thanks  to  LNS  and  CPF  for  many 
of  the  graphics  and  photos. 
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Grand  Jury  Investigations  and  The  Left 

by  the  Grand  fury  Investigation  Project 


Susan  Saxe  was  recently  arrested 
in  Philadelphia  after  four  years 
underground  with  the  radical 
lesbian  community.  Two  other 
fugitive  figures  associated  with  the 
’ 'te  sixties  Movement  - Pat 
vinton  and  Cameron  Bishop  - 
ave  also  been  taken  into  custody 
l the  past  few  months.  Grand 
uries  investigating  such  fugitives 
md  their  connections  to  radical 
lesbian  communities  have  sprung 
up  around  the  country.  This  article 
is  part  of  a series  which  will  at- 
tempt to  inform  people  about  FBI 
and  Grand  Jury  activity-abuse  and 
to  consider  ways  of  opposing  it. 

Early  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  the  Grand  Jury  system 
was  developed  to  protect  people 
and  to  see  that  the  criminal  justice 
system  was  not  used  for  political 
purposes.  The  idea  was  to  have  a 
group  of  ordinary  people  decide 
whether  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  a particular  person 
should  be  tried  for  a particular 
crime.  This  group  could  decide 
that  there  was  not,  that  the 
prosecutor  was  just  trying  to  get 
back  at  his  enemies  or  do  away 
with  all  political  opposition.  Grand 
Juries  also  investigated  offenses 
allegedly  aided  or  committed  by 
public  officials.  In  recent  times, 
however,  the  government  has  used 
the  Grand  Jury  system  for  very 
different  ends.  With  the  attempt  to 
infiltrate  and  suppress  left  or 
'radical  movements  in  the  late 
sixties,  a rash  of  Grand  Juries  were 
convened  for  essentially  “fishing 
expedition”  purposes;  that  is, 
witnesses  were  subpoenaed  who 
had  no  direct  knowledge  of  or 
connection  with  a particular  crime, 
in  an  attempt  to  gather  information 
on  radical  groups  and  activities. 
Today  we  see  this  process  being 
applied  to  the  women’s  and  gay 
movements. 

In  Lexington,  Ky.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  Harrisburg,  Penna.,  in 
recent  months  many  people  have 
been  threatened,  some  have  been 
subpoenaed,  and  eight  people  who 


refused  to  testify  before  the  Grand 
Juries  have  been  found  in  con- 
tempt of  court  and  put  in  jail  until 
the  Grand  Jury  term  runs  out  (up 
to  eighteen  months),  or  until  they 
agree  to  talk.  In  each  instance 
Grand  Jury  investigations  have 
been  preceeded  by  FBI  agents 
seeking  the  same  information.  In 
other  words,  the  FBI  is  abusing  the 
Grand  Jury  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
information  not  directly  connected 
to  specific  crimes,  information 
which  they  have  no  right  to  and 
which  they  could  not  obtain  by 
voluntary  interrogations  or  other 
legal  means. 

This  probe,  particularly  in 
Lexington  and  New  Haven,  has 
been  strongly  directed  toward 
information  about  the  lesbian 
community  within  the  feminist 
movement.  The  current  in- 
vestigations relate  to  the  pursuit  of 
Kathy  Powers.  However,  legal 
groups  such  as  the  ACLU  and  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild  have 


increasing  evidence  which  in- 
dicates that  the  government  is  also 
interested  in  using  the  Grand  Jury 
to  gather  general  data  about  the 
overground  network  of  support 
which  they  believe  sustains  the 
underground.  Concerned  senators 
and  representatives  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  curtail  the 
FBI’s  abuse  of  the  Grand  Jury 
process.  Lawyers,  representing 
individuals  who  have  been  called 
to  testify  before  Grand  Juries,  are 
particularly  concerned  about  the 
violation  of  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution,  inherent  in  this 
whole  process.  At  issue  are: 
violations  of  First  Amendment 
rights,  involving  freedom  of 
speech,  association  and  press; 
violations  of  Fourth  Amendment 
.rights  concerning  protection 


against  illegal  search  and  seizure, 
such  as  illegal  wiretapping; 
violations  of  Fifth  Amendment 
rights  which  include  the  right  to 
remain  silent  and  the  protection 
against  self  incrimination;  and 
violations  of  Sixth  Amendment 
rights  which  guarantee  the  right  to 
counsel.  For  example,  as  a witness, 
you  may  be  asked  to  name  every 
meeting  you  have  attended  in  the 
past  year  and  to  state  who  was 
there  and  what  was  discussed. 
Also,  as  a witness,  you  do  not  have 
a right  to  have  your  lawyer  present 
with  you  in  the  Grand  Jury  room 
while  you  are  testifying. 

One  of  the  most  flagrantly 
abusive  aspects  of  this  process 
concerns  the  granting  of  limited 
immunity  to  witnesses  who  plead 
the  Fifth  Amendment  and  do  not 
answer  questions.  If  the  witness 
does  not  accept  the  offer  of  im- 
munity and  continues  to  plead  the 
Fifth,  she-he  will  be  held  in  con- 
tempt and  sentenced  to  jail  for  the 
duration  of  the  Grand  Jury  or  until 
she-he  decides  to  testify. 

This  article  urges  non- 
collaboration with  government 
agencies  as  the  best  way  to  counter 
FBI  and  Grand  Jury  investigations 
of  the  left  or  underground.  The 
recent  history  of  governmental 
invasion  of  privacy  and  abuse  of 
power  (Watergate,  etc.)  shows  that 
unless  citizens  resist  and  expose 
these  tactics  the  state  will  continue 
eroding  civil  liberties  until  we  are 
all  living  in  a police  state.  One  does 
not  have  to  agree  with  the  policies 
or  activities  of  the  SLA  or  the 
Weather  underground  to  oppose 
the  present  investigations.  The 
point  is  that  the  government  is 
after  information  which  violates 
the  rights  of  privacy,  free 
association,  and  free  speech  and 
that  they  are  subverting  the  Grand 
Jury  system  in  order  to  get  this 
information.  Fundamentally,  what 
is  involved  is  the  right  of  in- 
dividuals to  oppose  the  govern- 
ment and  its  oppression  of  many 
different  kinds  of  people. 

Under  the  - present  cir- 
cumstances, no  one  is  quite  sure  of 
the  government’s  objective  in 


reviving  Grand  Juries.  Many 
people,  even  on  the  left,  could  be 
persuaded  to  offer  information  to 
the  FBI  or  investigative  bodies, 
believing  they  know  nothing  of 
value  to  the  government.  Many 
members  of  groups  who  do  not  see 
themselves  as  “political”  feel  they 
have  no  information  harmful  to 
anyone,  and  therefore  feel  free  to 
cooperate  with  the  FBI  or  Grand 
Juries.  In  addition,  the  possibility 
that  they  may  be  exposed  as  gay  to 
family  or  employers  can  be 
overbearing  in  persuading  such  an 
individual  to  talk  freely.  In  many 
cases,  the  person  who  has  talked  to 
avoid  being  exposed  has  been 
anyway.  It  is  a mistake  to  feel  that 
one  does  not  know  anything.  We 
must  assume  that  any  information 
about  the  left,  especially  the 
women’s  movement,  could  be 
useful  to  the  government  and  could 
become  a valuable  link  in  the  FBI’s 
intelligence  chain. 

Furthermore,  we  should  not 
naively  suppose  that  cooperation 
will  protect  us  from  further 
harassment  or  exposure.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a guarantee  that 
the  FBI  will  keep  confidences  or 
allow  an  individual  to  retain  her-his 
privacy.  The  pattern  has  been  that 
once  an  individual  has  shown  a 
willingness  to  cooperate  the 
chances  have  increased  that  she-he 
will  be  called  upon  again. 

Both  personal  and  moral  con- 
siderations strongly  support  the 
principle  of  noncollaboration.  It  is 
important  also  that  the  government 
recognize  strong  and  broadly  based 
community  opposition  and 
resistance  to  such  investigations. 

The  legal  resources  available  will 
be  most  effective  along  with 
community  support  in  preventing 
further  violations  of  our  rights.  It  is 
absolutely  most  important  to  keep 
our  trust  and  collective  energy 
high.  It’s  our  own,  uniquely  strong 
resource  and  something  that  can’t 
be  taken  from  us  by  any  means,  so 
long  as  we  stay  together. 

For  further  information  call  the 
Grand  Jury  Information  Project: 
586-4327. 
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Student  Government  Association  or  “Fear 
and  Loathing  On  The  Campus  Trail” 

“I’ve  just  been  elected  captain  of  the  Titanic.” 

John  O’Keefe  May,  1975 

Few  people  would  argue  with  the  contention  that  even  the  best  of  the 
student  governments  are  relatively  ineffective.  The  irony  of  the  situation 
is  that  even  the  staunchest  student  government  supporter  will  admit  this, 
even  though  there  also  exists  a fierce  pride  and  defensive  over-reaction 
to  criticism.  Criticism  is  often  perceived  as  personal  attack,  rather  than 
criticism  directed  at  institutional  inadequacy.  Those  directing  criticisms 
are  also  often  insensitive  to  individuals  within  the  SGA  structure.  It 
seems  important  however,  that  we  begin  to  analyze  and  discuss  in  a clear 
and  accurate  form  the  ways  in  which  the  SGA  is  by  nature,  limited. 

1.  The  university  defines  the  scope  and  depth  of  student  input  through 
the  SGA.  The  parameters  of  student  involvement  in  University  decision 
making  are  defined  by  the  trustees  as  articulated  in  the  Wellman 
Document.  Areas  of  concern  are  clearly  dilineated  with  the  faculty 
senate  taking  responsibility  for  academic  matters  as  well  as  tenure  and 
promotion  decisions,  and  the  student  senate  having  primary  respon- 
sibility for  what  is  loosely  defined  as  “student  affairs.”  While  one  might 
understand  “student  affairs”  to  be  an  all  inclusive  categorization  in 
relation  to  the  whole  university,  it  is  obvious  in  practice  that  the  student 
affairs  outlined  in  the  Wellman  Document  are  those  innocuous  lower 
level  concerns  that  the  higher-ups  would  rather  not  deal  with. 

2.  The  legal  status  of  the  SGA  is  implicidy  limited.  Because  the  SGA  is 
an  extension  of  a structure  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  it  is 
neutralized  in  a legal  setting.  Individual  or  class  action  suits  on  behalf  of 
students  are  presently  barred  by  the  administration  and  Board  of 
Trustees.  It  is  hoped  that  this  issue  will  be  settled  in  favor  of  the  students 
in  the  near  future. 

3.  The  character  of  the  SGA  can  only  be  static  because  of  the 
limitations  imposed  on  it.  The  SGA  is  not  an  advocacy  body.  It  is  not 
continuously  exerting  pressure  on  the  administration  to  achieve  gains  for 
students.  It’s  structure  is  self  contained,  and  it’s  primary  purposes  are  as  a 
regulatory  agency  for  distribution  of  the  SATF  monies,  and  to  maintain 
and  refine  the  bureacracy  of  it’s  operations. 

4.  The  SGA  does  not  have  the  support  and  confidence  of  the  student 
body.  Because  of  the  factors  previously  mentioned,  the  fact  that  the  SGA 
is  defined  from  above  and  the  issues  which  it  addresses  are  peripheral 
and-or  minor,  it  only  serves  as  a reminder  to  students  that  they  are 
helpless. 

5.  Student  government  tends  to  attract  a particular  type  of  individual. 

It’s  no  secret  that  SGA  elections  are  as  about  as  exciting  as  a Saturday 
night  in  Chicopee.  The  allotted  seats  are  barely  filled,  and  a hot  political 
contest  is  a rarity.  Consequently,  if  you  want  a seat,  it’s  your’s.  Those  who 
are  attracted  enough  to  the  image  of  a student  senator  to  run  in  an 
election  often  do  not  have  a critical  view  of  the  university. 

6.  The  SGA  has  no  stated  philosophy.  For  any  political  group  to 
function  effectively,  it  needs  to  have  a unity  of  purpose  --  some  common 
values  and  goals.  Which  is  not  to  say  that  in  order  to  participate  in 
student  government,  one  needs  to  sign  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  a par- 
ticular "party  line.”  On  the  other  hand.  Student  Government  at  U.  Mass 
has  no  shared  principles  and  values,  no  shared  vision  concerning  the  role 
and  quality  of  education  in  society,  and  no  concensus  concerning  it’s 
position  vis  a vis  the  administration. 

Unfortunately,  the  results  of  having  no  stated  perspective  is  that  the 
SGA  has  an  implied  one  --  that  of  tacit  acceptance  of  the  status  quo.  The 
SGA  does  not  see  itself  in  an  adversarial  relationship  with  the  ad- 
ministration, and  this  passive  stand  invites  disregard. 

7.  Ultimately,  the  SGA  can  be  quashed  by  the  university  ad- 
ministration. It  is  painfully  obvious  to  most  SGA  enthusiasts  and  non- 
enthusiasts alike  that  the  minute  we  step  out  of  line,  we’ve  had  it.  The 
administration  will  allow  the  kiddies  to  play  sandbox  politics  (play  money 
and  all)  until  we  demand  meaningful  input.  When  we  begin  to  press  for 
more  power,  (a  re-alignment  of  existing  power  relationships)  or  when  we 
use  the  money  in  a way  which  challenges  their  authority  or  redefines  our 
priorities,  they  will  no  longer  tolerate  us.  We’ve  all  heard  the  “collect 
your  own  SATF  and  see  how  far  you  get”  rap  enough  times  to  know  that 
they  are  quite  serious. 

I would  like  to  thank  Ms.  Ellen  Gavin  of  the  Student  Organizing 
Project  for  so  lucidly  analyzing  and  outlining  the  problems  of  the  S.G.A. 
What  follows  will  be  my  humble  attempt  to  propose  some  solutions  to 
these  problems,  point  by  point. 

1.  The  scope  and  depth  of  student  input  are  clearly  superficial.  The 
governance  System  is  working  to  the  satisfaction  of  no  one.  The  concept 
of  primary  responsibility  does  not  consider  that  in  a University  Com- 
munity of  this  size  and  complexity,  areas  of  interest  can  not  be  sanitized 
and  compartmentalized.  There  are  many  areas  of  joint  concern  such  as 
academics,  which  is  now  wholly  under  the  faculty  senate.  As  the  con- 
sumers of  education  and  the  recipients  of  grades,  students  should  have 
JOINT  responsibility  in  academics.  A complete  rewriting  of  the 
Wellman  Document  on  governance  is  in  order. 

2.  The  legal  status  of  S.G.A.  is  limited.  The  SATF  is  collected  from 
STUDENTS.  Students  should  be  able  to  determine  how  it  is  spent 
without  parental  veto  from  administrators  or  trustees.  Our  Legal  Services 
Office  should  have  the  right  to  sue  the  University  and  defend  students  in 
court.  If  this  right  is  not  recognized  we  will  sue  to  get  it. 

3.  & 4.  The  S.G.A.  is  limited,  static  and  isolated.  It  is  suffering  from  a 
severe  case  of  in-breeding.  It  must  become  a strong  advocacy  body  and 
not  be  solely  concerned  with  administering  the  SATF.  This  can  be 
achieved  by  having  its  charge-direction  defined  at  monthly  or  bi-monthly 
town  meetings.  The  students  should  define  what  they  want  us  to  do,  not 
vise-versa.  Governments  of  any  type  cannot  (and  should  not)  attempt  to 
direct  from  the  top  down.  We  should  merely  be  a resource  tool  and 


spokepeople.  Decentralization,  with  power  resting  in  area  and  dorm 
governments,  is  preferable.  A student  senate  with  decision  making  power 
and  money  and  very  little  accountability  or  input  in  unorganic.  Senate 
committees  should  be  redefined  and  turned  into  task  forces  that  work 
and  research,  not  just  jaw.  We  should  actively  recruit  people  with  ex- 
pertise in  such  skills  as  accounting,  systems  analysis,  budgeting,  fund- 
raising, media,  and  cooperatives.  Energy  and  good  intentions  are  no 
substitute  for  skills  in  dealing  with  cooperative  administrators  and 
faculty. 

The  Campus  Center  Board  of  Governors  should  have  its  constitution 
rewritten  and  strengthened.  Positions  on  the  Board  should  be  elective, 
not  appointive.  No  students  will  be  appointed  to  any  University  com- 
mittees in  which  they  are  token. 

5.  & 6.  The  S.G.A.  has  no  stated  philosophy.  A coalition  of  students 
could  be  run  from  campus  groups  that  already  have  student  support. 
(Third  World,  Women’s  groups,  Veterans,  Commuters,  S.W.  Assembly). 
They  could  develop  a platform  and  face  questioning  from  students  at 
area  and  town  meetings.  They  could  also  set  some  short,  intermediate 
and  large  range  goals.  None  now  exist. 

7.  The  S.G.A.  can  be  quoshed  by  the  administration.  In  order  to  be 
truly  free,  we  must  have  control  over  our  own  funds.  We  should  be  able 
to  raise  our  own  through  voluntary  contributions,  fundraising  events  and 
grants.  We  may  lose  many  services  by  making  SATF  voluntary,  but  at 
least  we  would  be  free  of  administration  paternalism,  threats  and  vetos. 

These  are  but  a very  few  ideas  of  how  student  government  can  be 
made  more  democratic  and  effective.  It  is  in  our  best  interests  as  students 
to  reform  S.G.A.  and  make  it  an  effective,  powerful  resource  agency  and 
spokesperson  for  the  student  body.  All  proposals,  suggestions,  etc.  are 
warmly  welcomed.  The  changes,  if  you  want  them,  must  come  from  you. 

John  O’Keefe 

75,000  Farm  Workers  Represented  At  UFW 
Convention  In  California:  Delegates  Call 
For  Labor  Solidarity 

FRESNO,  Calif.  (LNS)  --  Delegates  representing  more  than  75,000  farm 
workers  from  California,  Florida,  Arizona,  and  Washington  gathered 
here  August  15-17  for  the  second  national  convention  of  the  United  Farm 
Workers  of  America  (UFW). 

Also  represented  were  the  union’s  volunteer  boycott  organizers  from 
many  urban  areas  around  the  US.,  Canada,  and  Europe.  Some  of  these 
delgates  were  farm  workers  themselves  who  have  been  in  California  since 
they  and  their  families  left  two  years  ago  to  build  the  boycott. 

The  number  of  workers  represented  was  nearly  twice  the  number 
represented  in  the  union’s  first  convention  two  years  ago,  also  held  in 
Fresno.  Only  about  one-fifth  of  the  delegates  came  from  companies 


where  the  UFW  now  holds  a contract;  most  delegates  were  elected  by 
workers  who  now  work  under  Teamster  contract  or  no  contract  at  all. 


Among  the  delegates  were  Mexican,  Filipino,  black,  Arab,  Portuguese 
and  white  workers.  The  proceedings  were  available  through  a radio 
translation  system  in  three  languages  --  English,  Spanish,  and  Arabic. 

A resolution  introduced  by  the  black  workers  representing  the  Florida 
members  of  the  Union,  called  for  a boycott  of  Coca-Cola  if  that  company 
doesn’t  renew  its  contract  covering  2000  citrus  workers.  The  struggle  of 
the  Minute  Maid  (a  subsidiary  of  Coca-Cola)  workers  to  renew  their 
contracts  has  been  particularly  intense  and  their  resolution  met  with  a 
standing  ovation. 

Two  other  resolutions  expressed  solidarity  with  the  struggle  of  working 
people  in  Puerto  Rico  and  called  for  an  organizing  campaign  by  the  UFW 
in  the  Eastern  and  Mid-western  U.S.  within  two  years. 

Yet  another  resolution  expressed  solidarity  with  the  labor  movement 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  where  several  key  labor  leaders  have  been 
imprisoned  recently  in  a general  crackdown  on  the  labor  movement. 

The  major  speakers  at  the  convention  reflected  the  wide  range  of 
support  that  the  union  has  built  for  the'  boycotts  in  labor  and  other 
progressive  circles.  Among  them  were  Brian  Nichols,  head  of  the 
General  Transport  workers  Union  in  England,  Dennis  McDermott,  vice 
president  of  the  Canadian  Labor  Congress,  and  California  Lieutenant 
Governor  Mervyn  Dymally.  Also  speaking,  was  United  Auto  Workers 
President  Leonard  Woodcock,  whose  union  has  sent  80  organizers  to 
assist  the  farm  workers  in  the  current  election  campaign. 

Several  representatives  of  the  national  and  California  AFL-CIO  spoke 
to  the  delegates,  in  terms  that  contrasted  sharply  with  the  general  en- 
thusiasm displayed,  as  the  workers  left  the  convention  center  to  organize 
the  crucial  final  weeks  of  the  California  campaign. 
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Crisis  Center  For 
Northampton? 

The  Employed-Unemployed  Council  of 
Hampshire  County  met  with  the  North- 
ampton City  Council  and  Mayor  Cramer 
in  January  to  seek  justice  for  the  poor  in 
the  form  of  emergency  shelter  and  food. 
The  E-U  Council,  set  up  5 months  ago  to 
deal  with  problems  engendered  by  the 
recession,  was  proposing  that  the  city  aid 
in  the  implementation  of  a crisis  center  and 
soup  kitchen. 

The  city  is  still  dragging  its  bureaucratic 
feet:  since  the  E-U  Council  is  not  a city 
agency,  the  city  can’t  envision  how  to 
perform  the  task  of  funding.  Meanwhile 
the  E-U  Council  is  gathering  statistics  and 
information  to  demonstrate  that  people  in 
Northampton  desperately  need  emergency 
help. 


Survival  Center's  new  home. 


PACT  Forms  And  Confronts 
The  Medical  Community 

In  December  50  people  met  to  organize 
the  Peoples’  Alliance  for  Care  and 
Treatment  (PACT)  at  the  Neighborhood 
Center  in  Northampton.  The  group  is  made 
up  mainly  of  welfare  recipients  determined 
to  keep  their  health  despite  cuts  in  Medical 
Assistance  programs,  and  meets  weekly  at 
the  center. 

On  January  22  PACT  representatives 
met  with  officials  of  Cooley-Dickinson 
hospital  and  the  Hampshire  County 
Medical  Association  (HCMA)  to  get  better 
health  care  for  low  and  moderate  income 
people  in  general,  and  people  cut  from 
General  Relief  and  Medicaid  in  particular. 
Prime  issues  were  to  ensure  that  Cooley- 
Dickinson  was  implementing  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act,  and  to  establish  a preventative 
health  care  clinic. 

The  Hill-Burton  act  is  a federal  law 
which  requires  hospitals  which  have 
received  federal  building  grants  to  pay 
back  the  US  Government  by  providing 
free,  uncompensated  health  care  to  those 
unable  to  pay  for  it. 

There  are  three  different  ways  the  in- 
dividual hospitals  may  do  this,  basically 
involving  providing  free  care  on  a per- 
centage basis  or  by  treating  all  eligible 
people  who  request  treatment.  PACT 
found  that  Cooley-Dickinson  has  chosen 
the  latter,  which  is  potentially  the  best  for 
the  people  of  the  community.  But  to 
provide  health  care  for  all  people  needing 
it  requires  that  these  people  are  aware  of 
the  program;  the  hospital  seems  not  to 
have  sufficiently  informed  the  community. 

The  HCMA  maintains  that  there  is  no 
health  care  problem  in  Hampshire  County, 
that  no  doctor  would  turn  away  a patient 
who  did  not  have  money.  But  welfare 
recipients  are  not  usually  in  the  position  of 
having  an  understanding  family  doctor, 
and  to  approach  a doctor  and  admit  you 
have  no  money  is  not  easy.  There  is  a 
health  c^re  problem;  the  people  at  the 
PACT  meetings  can  attest  to  this. 


Amherst  Survival 
Center  Grows 

The  Amherst  Community  Survival 
Center  is  a working  example  of  the  type  of 
crisis  center  the  Northampton  Employed- 
Unemployed  Council  is  trying  to  set  up. 
The  Center  began  functioning  in  its  present 
form  three  months  ago  at  the  Amherst 
Resource  Center  in  the  Jones  Library  to 
provide  emergency  food,  clothing,  shelter 
and  furniture  for  community  people,  a 
responsibility  the  state  is  increasingly 
abdicating.  The  demand  for  these  services 
was  immediate  and  dramatic;  the  Center 
has  been  overwhelmed  by  the  needs  of  the 
poor  of  Amherst,  particularly  those  being 
cut  from  General  Relief,  Medicaid  and 
sufficient  AFDC  relief.  And  beyond 
serving  those  in  immediate  temporary 
need,  there  is  a large  group  of  community 
people  who  literally  have  no  money  or  any 
hope  of  getting  money  in  the  near  future. 
Again,  as  in  Northampton,  it  has  been 
difficult  to  get  the  town  to  realize  that 
there  are  people  in  such  a desperate 
situation. 

The  guiding  principle  of  the  Center  is 
that  people  of  the  community  can  help 
each  other  through  donations  of  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  furniture  and  time, 
thereby  taking  control  of  their  lives  from 
an  insensitive  bureaucratic  structure. 

The  Center  went  before  the  Town 
Selectmen  on  Feb.  2 to  request  use  of  the 
vacant  space  below  the  Teen  Learning 
Center  in  North  Amherst.  This  space 
would  allow  the  Survival  Center  to  con- 
solidate its  services,  increase  the  number 
of  people  it  can  help  and  make  it  possible 
for  community  volunteers  to  help  in 
running  the  day  to  day  operation. 


Volunteers  with  vans  are  still  needed  to 
move  furniture  (mileage  is  paid  for),  and  of 
course  food  is  always  needed.  Please  call 
the  Center  at  253-2591. 
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Puerto  Rican  Nationalist  To  Speak 


Carlos  Feliciano,  A Puerto  Rican 
Nationalist  and  former  political  prisoner, 
will  be  in  Amherst  on  Feb.  22.  Carlos  faced 
charges  of  attempting  to  bomb  a New  York 
Armed  Forces  recruiting  station.  He  was 
acquitted  on  all  charges  after  a prolonged 
stay  in  jail.  The  jury  was  convinced  the 
bomb  was  planted.  Detectives  had  been 
paid  to  follow  Carlos  for  months  and 
fabricate  the  frame-up. 

Now  he  is  committed  to  freeing  the  Five 
Nationalist  prisoners.  He  is  bringing  an 
excellent  documentary  ‘The  Nationalist”, 
and  will  talk  on  the  oppression  of  political 
prisoners.  One  of  the  nationalists  is  dying 
of  cancer,  but  is  not  allowed  to  be  admitted 
to  a hospital. 

We  urge  all  to  attend  and  give  support 
for  the  freedom  of  the  Five  Nationalist 
Prisoners.  For  further  information  or  if  you 
would  like  to  help  in  some  way  please 
contact  the  Amherst  chapter  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  Solidarity  Committee  at  584-0517 
(Janie). 

Northampton  Day  Care 
Restored 

Community  pressure  has  forced  the 
Hampshire  Community  Action  Com- 
mission to  continue  funding  for  its  day  care 
program  despite  the  deficits  caused  by  a 
restructuring  of  state  reimbursement. 

HCAC’s  board  announced  at  a public 
meeting  on  January  21  that  it  would  cancel 
the  program,  which  would  affect  40 
children.  “Daycare  is  important  to  me  as  a 
single  parent,  and  important  to  my 
children,”  said  an  Easthampton  parent. 
She  and  others  forced  the  board  to  form  a 
task  force  with  the  community  to  study 
other  possible  sources  of  funding.  Then  on 
January  28  the  task  force  revealed  that  day 
care  parents  and  workers  had  donated  over 
$900,  enough  to  cover  the  January  deficit, 
and  that  the  program  would  continue. 

Charges  were  raised  that  the  threat  to 
cancel  the  program  was  a means  to  force 
out  tne  day  care  teachers,  who  were  the 
most  vocal  part  of  the  new  union  organized 
among  HCAC  workers.  The  HCAC 
conceded  that  “mistakes”  had  been  made 
in  not  providing  funds  to  alleviate  the 
program’s  deficit. 

QUOTE  OI 


Carlos  Feliciano,  nacionalista  puer- 
torriqueno  quien  fue  preso  politico  en  las 
carcelas  del  imperio,  estara  en  Amherst  el 
22  de  febrero.  Carlos  enfrento  cargos  por 
colocar  explosivos  el  la  estacion  de  ser- 
vicio  selectivo  de  las  fuerzas  aramadas  en 
New  York.  Fue  absuel  to  de  todos  los 
casos  que  se  le  imputaban  despues  de  una 
prolongada  estadia  en  la  carcel.  El  jurado 
determino  que  la  bomba  no  fue  colocada 
por  el.  Los  detectives  lo  siguieron  durante 
meses  para  fabricarle  estos  casos. 

A1  presente,  Carlos  esta  luchando  por 
hberar  a los  cinco  nacionalistas  pricioneros 
en  las  carceles  de  E.U.E1  nos  ha  brindado 
un  exelente  documental  ‘The  Nacionalist” 
y nos  disertara  sobre  la  opresion  que  sufren 
los  presos  politicos.  No  empese  a que  uno 
de  los  nacinalistas  presos  esta  muriendo  de 
cancer,  no  le  han  permitido  asistir  a un 
hospital. 

Urge  que  todos  cooperemos  para  liberar 
a los  cinco  puertorriquenos  presos.  Para 
mas  informacion  o si  desea  ayudar  en 
alguna  manera  puede  llamar  a;  Puerto 
Rican  Solidarity  Committee,  telefono  584- 
OS  17  (Janie) 

Minimum  Wage 
Increased 

In  a move  of  dubious  distinction,  the 
federal  minimum  wage  increased  20  cents 
to  $2.30  -hour  on  New  Year’s  Day.  The 
increase  applies  to  nearly  4 million  workers 
(57  million  are  eligible,  but  most  already 
earn  more  than  the  minimum  wage).  In- 
cluded among  the  eligible  are  workers 
employed  by  (1)  companies  engaged  in  or 
producing  goods  for  interstate  commerce 
(2)  retail  or  service  trades  grossing  at  least 
$1  million  (3)  construction  firms  grossing  at 
least  $2  million. 


The  raise  is  dubious  since,  although  the 
salary  for  a 40  hour  week  has  been  in- 
creased by  $400  a year,  a worker  receiving 
the  minimum  wage  earns  only  $4800  a 
year,  which  is  less  than  the  “of- 
ficial” poverty  level  for  a family  of  four. 
The  minimum  wage  thus  becomes 
federally  sanctioned  poverty  for  millions  of 
American  families.  Congress  is  considering 
a proposal  for  a $3  minimum. 


THE  MONTH 
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WHY  AMHERST  NEEDS  RENT  CONTROL 

By  loe  Mahoney 
Progressive  News  Service 

Rent  control  in  Amherst  - a measure  that  has  been  sorely  missed  by  tenants  here  for  at 
least  a decade  - may  become  a reality  this  Spring.  And  if  rent  control  provisions  are 
enacted  here,  it  will  largely  be  due  to  the  efforts  of  People  United  for  Rent  Control 
(PURC)  - a group  that  has  been  planning  and  leading  a rent  control  organizing  campaign 
for  the  past  two  months. 

One  of  the  key  tasks  to  get  rent  control  for  Amherst,  PURC  staffers  say,  is  to  raise 
community  consciousness  by  providing  people  with  background  information  on  the  rent 
control  issue.  To  accomplish  this  aim,  PURC  has  devoted  much  of  their  recent  collective 
energies  to  the  design  of  a six-page  rent  control  pamphlet. 

The  pamphlet,  which  will  be  distributed  to  apartment  complexes  and  leafletted  on  the 
street,  defines  rent  control,  explains  why  it  is  needed  and  tells  us  how  to  go  about  getting 
it. 

WHAT  IS  RENT  CONTROL 

It  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the  status  quo  press  to  educate  people  on  how  rent  control 
works,  and  therefore  the  general  population  is  unaware  or  misinformed  on  the  dynamics 
of  rent  control. 

If  a rent  control  by  law  is  passed  in  Amherst  Town  Meeting  it  would  provide  tenants 
with  a tool  to  fight  unreasonable  rent  increases,  deteriorating  housing  “no  cause"  evic- 
tions and  would  safeguard  many  tenants’  rights. 

-It  would  create  a board  to  “rollback"  rents  to  some  base  date  before  rent  control  took 
effect. 

- It  would  create  a board  to  determine  a landlord's  “fair  rate  of  profit"  (if  a landlord  wants 
to  hike  rent,  she  or  he  would  have  to  justify  the  increase  to  the  board.) 

(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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1914  RAILWAY 
STRIKE 

A People’s  History  of  Hampshire  County,  Part  I 
The  1914  Railway  Strike 

This  is  the  first  in  a long  series  on  the  history  of  this  area  from  the  perspective  of  the 
nones tablishment  - workers,  tenants,  students,  women,  the  Third  World,  gay  people,  etc. 
OUTFRONT  will  attempt  to  delve  into  areas  little  known  to  the  public;  will  endeavor  to 
uncover  the  buried;  expose  the  seamier  side  of  our  heritage  and  celebrate  the  long  and 
painful  struggles  of  working  people.  Stories,  such  as  the  following,  have  been  con- 
veniently forgotten  and  shelved  by  establishment  historians  - and  only  the  efforts  of 
working  people  can  restore  to  prominence  the  rank-and-file  histories,  and  tales  of  op- 
pression which  are  such  a great  part  of  this  heritage.  From  the  witch-hunts  and  Puritan 
origins  of  Northampton  in  the  1600’s,  the  seizure  of  the  county  courthouse  by  1500 
militant  farmers  in  the  1780’s,  and  the  labor  movement  in  the  1950’s,  we  will  examine  the 
past  through  the  eyes  of  the  poor  and  oppressed:  in  other  words,  A People’s  History  of 
Hampshire  County. 

by  BRAD  BROUSSEAU 

At  midnight,  Wednesday,  August  19,  1914,  employees  of  NSR  Local  549  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electrical  Railway  Employees  of  America  went 
out  on  strike  over  failure  to  resolve  issues  with  the  owners  and  management  of  NSR.  The 
strike  developed  over  5 major  issues:  1)  the  union  demand  for  increase  in  the  wage  rate 
for  carmen  (conductors  and  motormen),  2)  10  hours  pay  for  9 hours  work,  3)  top  pay  after 
3 years  instead  of  5,  4)  allowances  for  reporting  time  and  for  time  spent  completing 
paperwork,  and  5)  a 10  percent  across  the  board  wage  increase  for  trackwalkers, 
trackgreasers,  linemen,  and  bammen.  These  demands  were  submitted  to  arbitration  on 
December  23,  1 913, ong  after  the  previous  agreement  had  ended  (June  1 , 1913).  In  March 
1914,  the  arbitration  board  began  its  study  taking  conflicting  testimony  from  both  union 
and  company  officials.  Edware  Pellissier,  president  of  NSR,  claimed  the  company  could 
not  afford  any  wage  increases.  William  Reardon,  of  the  Amalgamated’s  General 
Executive  Board,  claimed  the  company  was  in  excellent  financial  shape  and  produced 
figures  to  verify  his  point.  On  June  13,  1914,  the  arbitration  board  released  its  report  on 
the  situation;  the  report  was  interpreted  differently  by  both  sides.  The  union  claimed  that 
back  pay  of  $3800  was  due  for  the  past  year,  management  stated  that  this  wasn’t  back  pay 
but  in  affect  a wage  increase.  The  failure  to  resolve  this  issue,  and  indeed  the  company 
refusal  to  consider  it  an  issue,  was  the  catalyst  of  the  strike. 

The  strike  vote  was  taken  on  June  14,  immediately  after  the  arbitration  report  was 
released.  The  vote  in  favor  was  unanimous  but  the  walkout  didn’t  begin  until  after  further 
attempts  at  arbitration  failed.  All  workers  went  out  except  two  men  selected  by  the  local 
to  man  the  mail  car.  On  the  first  day  of  the  strike,  the  company  made  no  attempt  to  run 
cars  with  strikebreakers,  though  there  were  reports  of  strikebreakers  arriving  from 
Boston  and  NYC.  Mayor  Feiker  appointed  a citizen’s  committee  to  investigate  the  strike 
and  suggest  a solution.  Main  Street  merchants  were  upset  over  a loss  in  business,  and  later 
during  the  strike,  they  met  with  prominent  Northampton  citizens  to  discuss  the  situation. 
Public  support  for  the  strike  was  strong  throughout  the  strike;  on  the  second  day  of  the 
strike.  Superintendent  Clark  of  NSR  and  his  son  Edward  ran  a car  to  Florence  for  mill 
employees;  only  1 or  2 got  on.  The  remainder  of  the  employees  boarded  trucks  run  by  the 
local.  Throughout  the  strike,  there  was  alternative  public  transportation  run  by  Local 
members  that  hooked  up  with  trucks  run  by  sympathizers  in  neighboring  towns  and  other 
trolley  networks.  Initially  the  men  ran  trucks,  but  soon  they  imported  buses.  Conductor 
Healy,  who  headed  the  transportation  committee,  talked  towards  the  end  of  the  strike  of 
leasing  buses  for  long  term  transportation  in  Northampton  but  the  strike  ended  too  soon 
for  the  strikers  to  commit  themselves  to  the  idea.  No  fares  were  charged  initially,  but  as 
the  strike  continued  fares  equal  to  the  regular  trolley  fares  were  introduced,  fares  rose 
above  regular  fares  for  a short  time  and  then  were  reduced  as  the  strike  ended.  Strikers 
were  willing  to  take  a loss  on  bus  rentals,  and  on  gas  in  an  effort  to  get  the  public  where  it 
wanted  to  go.  Buses  and  trucks  were  run  on  regular  schedules  and  were  well  patronized 
by  the  public.  When  trolley  cars  were  run  by  strikebreakers  they  received  little  public 
support.  , 

On  August  20,  strikebreakers  made  their  first  public  appearance.  Enough  men  for  an 
entire  shift  had  been  recruited  from  Boston  at  $3.50  a day.  The  company  claimed  these 
men  were  not  professional  strikebreakers  but  by  the  strike’s  end  it  was  public  knowledge 
that  these  folks  were  professional  scabs  (the  men  on  leaving  said  they  were  going  to 
Baltimore  where  another  trolley  strike  was  in  progress).  A car  manned  by  strikebreakers 
ran  up  Main  Streeet  - a crowd  gathered  and  shouted  and  jeered  at  the  driver  hindering  the 
car’s  progress.  A man  suspected  of  being  a scab  was  chased  by  a group  of  strike  sup- 
porters, he  ran  into  the  Post  Office  and  told  the  assistant  postmaster  he  was  a 
strikebreaker  who  wanted  refuge.  The  assistant  postmaster  recognized  him  as  a private 
detective  and  asked  him  to  leave.  On  the  following  day  the  postmaster  had  a letter  printed 
in  the  Gazette  commending  the  assistant  postmaster’s  action.  A car  was  held  up  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Pleasant  by  a steam  roller  (run  by  a crew  repairing  the  roads)  and  a 
crowd  of  300  gathered.  They  jeered  the  driver  and  every  time  the  car  wanted  to  move  a 
man  pulled  its  trolley  off  the  switch.  Police  Chief  Gilbert  caught  the  man  and  threatened 
him  and  several  others  with  arrest.  The  conductor  was  hit  by  a cobblestone  and  the  car 
returned  to  the  barns.  Strangers  in  Northampton  were  marked  people  and  threatening 
crowds  followed  them  around.  If  strikebreakers  went  into  a restaurant,  union  men  wotild 
tell  the  manager,  who  asked  the  scab  to  leave  refusing  him  service  as  an  undesireable. 
Throughout  the  strike,  strikebreakers  were  refused  service  in  all  business  in  North- 
ampton. They  were  confined  to  the  carbarns  and  their  food  was  brought  in  from 
surrounding  towns  by  company  officials  in  automobiles.  Union  members  said  they  would 
not  disturb  the  strikebreakers  at  the  carbarns  but  would  try  to  convince  the  public  to  stay 
off  the  cars. 

Throughout  the  strike  there  was  alternative  public 
transportation  run  by  Local  members  that  hooked  up 
with  trucks  run  by  sympathizers  in  neighboring  towns 
and  other  trolley  networks. 

The  company  made  several  offers  to  the  strikers,  all  of  which  were  refused  as 
inadequate.  According  to  Reardon  at  the  strikes  outset,  the  men  were  willing  to  meet  the 
company  halfway.  The  citizen’s  committee  convinced  the  company  to  pay  $1800  or  Vi  of 
the  backpay  demand  of  the  union.  This  offer  was  rejected.  This  led  to  a request  by  Mayor 
Feiker  that  the  state  arbitration  board  step  in  to  end  the  dispute.  David  Supple  of  the  state 
board  was  called  in  to  arbitrate.  Meanwhile  groups  in  the  area  provided  support.  The 
local  union  of  Holyoke  Street  Railway  (HSR)  passed  numerous  resolutions  of  support  and 
threatened  to  go  out  on  strike  if  necessary  to  aid  HSR  employees  (this  may  have  had  a 
large  impact  on  the  outcome  for  HSR  was  also  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Pellissiers). 
Towards  the  end  of  the  strike,  Pellissier  fired  the  NSR  union  mail  car  drivers.  Im- 
mediately HSR  prepared  to  strike  and  the  drivers  were  reinstated  for  their  evening  run. 
Opinion  up  and  down  the  Pioneer  Valley  was  favorable.  The  Springfield  Street  Railway 
Local  sent  $10C.  During  the  strike,  locals  throughout  the  valley  pledged  support  and 
threatened  to  strike  in  support  and  shut  down  trolley  service  throughout  the  valley.  The 
Northampton  Socialist  Club  adapted  a resolution  in  support  of  the  strikers.  On  August  22, 
the  strikers  distributed  5000  buttons  to  the  public  saying  “strike  with  us,  ride  in  the  bus.” 

The  public  also  provided  continued  support  for  the  strike.  A muster  brought  supporters 
into  town  and  they  filled  street  comers  and  alleys  waiting  for  scabs  tto  show  themselves. 


— A People’s  History  of 

Hampshire  County  Part  I 

On  August  21 , a car  loaded  with  strikebreakers  was  stopped  by  a load  of  sand  dumped  on 
the  tracks  by  road  repairmen.  The  police  brought  a shovel  and  a detective  hired  by  the 
company  cleared  the  tracks.  A crowd  collected  and  jeered  at  the  occupants  of  the  car 
and  hurled  stones.  A steam  roller  was  driven  on  the  tracks  by  workmen  and  Chief  Gilbert 
ordered  it  off.  On  August  23,  a car  was  derailed  at  Pleasant  and  Pearl  Streets  by  a tin  plate 
over  the  rails  and  hidden  by  sand.  When  workmen  came  to  put  the  car  back  on  the  tracks 
they  were  stoned  by  the  crowd  that  had  collected.  The  crowd  of  500  shouted  at  the  scabs 
and  stoned  the  car  as  it  proceeded  down  the  street.  In  another  incident,  a truck  driven  by 
a Wade’s  employee  stopped  on  the  track.  When  waved  ahead  he  took  his  time  which 
allowed  a crowd  to  gather  about  the  car  and  toss  rocks  at  it.  The  motorman  raced  the 
trolley  and  ran  into  the  truck  smashing  the  front  of  the  trolley.  Every  window  was  broken 
by  stones.  A touring  automobile  stopped  on  the  tracks,  holding  up  the  next  car  and  the 
crowd  stoned  the  trolley.  Chief  Gilbert  arrested  4 men  for  the  stone  throwing.  After  the 
first  arrest,  part  of  the  crowd  followed  the  Chief  and  the  arrested  man  to  jail  threatening 
to  take  him  from  the  Chief.  Two  patrolmen  had  to  draw  their  revolvers  to  make  an  arrest. 
All  trolley  runs  were  now  in  service  but  few  rode  the  trolleys.  Indeed  riding  them  became 
hazardous  as  right  of  way  equipment  was  not  maintained  and  2 cars  derailed  from  a dry 
track.  Activity  directed  against  the  company  continued:  children  placed  junk  across  the 
track  to  stop  a train  in  Bay  State,  in  Florence  six  Italian  laborers  doing  scab  maintenance 
work  were  approached  by  a local  Italian  cobbler  who  convinced  them  to  stop  scabbing. 
Police  had  to  be  called  to  retrieve  their  tools.  A torpedo  exploded  under  a car  in  Bay 
State  with  little  damage. 

Mayor  Feiker  was  upset  over  the  violence.  The  Mayor  was  ignored  when  he  read  the 
riot  act  to  a large  crowd  stoning  a trolley.  He  asked  Governor  Walsh  for  18  state  police  to 
help  Northampton  police  and  deputies  on  August  23.  Walsh  sent  14  metropolitan  park 
police.  The  company  brought  in  18  Pinkertons  to  protect  company  property  on  August 
24.  Previously  company  officials  had  met  with  Chief  Gilbert  to  discuss  protection  of  the 
company's  property.  One  or  two  police  rode  on  every  car  driven  by  strikebreakers 
during  the  strike.  On  a run  to  Williamsburg,  a police  car  followed  the  trolley  to  catch 
stone  throwers.  At  one  point,  Feiker  threatened  to  call  in  federal  troops  and  have  martial 
law  declared. 

Meanwhile  negotiations  continued  between  Reardon,  arbitrator  Supple,  and  company 
officials.  On  August  24,  Lieutenant  Governor  Barry  arrived  to  check  on  conditions  for 
Governor  Walsh.  Barry  immediately  told  Walsh  that  state  police  were  unnecessary.  He 
also  told  the  strikers  that  they  could  trust  arbitrator  Supple  and  expressed  his  support  for 
their  position.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  deplored  the  use  of  strikebreakers  calling  them 


"a  menace"  and  “scum  of  the  underworld”,  and  asked  Supple  to  request  the  company 
stop  running  cars  manned  by  strikebreakers.  Barry  chided  the  company  saying  it  would 
benefit  by  treating  the  men  as  liberally  as  possible.  He  stated  that  public  sentiment  was 
behind  the  strikers  and  the  majority  can’t  go  wrong.  The  Lieutenant  Governor’s  remarks 
angered  Mayor  Feiker  who  claimed  that  if  things  weren’t  settled  by  midnight  August  25, 
that  he  would  go  to  Boston  to  speak  with  the  governor  about  the  situation.  He  declared 
that  he  couldn’t  be  responsible  for  lives  and  property  in  Northampton.  Feiker  threatened 
to  call  out  the  militia  if  the  govemer  removed  the  park  police.  Supple  and  Barry  both 
believed  prospects  for  a settlement  were  good. 

On  Wednesday  August  23,  the  strike  ended  and  the  trolleys  were  manned  by  Local  549 
once  again.  The  agreement  was  reached  at  7 P.M.,  the  night  before  and  contained  the 
following  provisions:  1)  the  men  would  be  reinstated  and  return  to  work  at  usual 
positions,  2)  all  conductors  and  motormen  would  get  a 2 cents  an  hour  increase  with  a 10 
minute  allowance  for  reports  and  leaving  the  carbarns,  3)  all  other  employes  would  get  a 
2 Vi  percent  increase  over  present  wages,  and  4)  the  company  would  reduce  runs  to  create 
a9  hour  day.  The  agreement  was  retroactive  to  June  1, 1914  and  would  last  two  years. 

The  strikebreakers  left  on  the  1 1 P.M.  train  to  Springfield  and  a jeering  rock  throwing 
crowd  was  at  the  station  to  see  them  off.  Only  a large  contingent  of  police  prevented 
massive  violence  to  the  scabs;  at  one  point  they  beat  the  crowd  back  with  their  night- 
sticks. Several  scabs  were  stoned  by  the  crowd.  This  activity  followed  a parade  through 
downtown  Northampton  by  Local  members  and  their  supporters  led  by  the  Valley  Fife 
and  Drum  Corps,  and  speeches  by  Reardon,  Supple,  and  Barry. 

The  strike  was  a success.  The  wage  increases  for  carmen,  allowances  for  reports  and 
leaving  time,  and  the  9 hour  day  and  its  10  hours  of  pay  were  all  issues  that  were  com- 
pletely resolved  in  the  Local’s  favor.  The  2Vi  percent  increase  for  trackgreasers,  track- 
walkers, linemen,  and  barnmen  was  a partial  victory.  The  only  issue  that  was  not  received 
favorably  was  the  number  of  years  service  before  top  pay  was  reached.  The  unity  and 
organizational  talents  of  local  members  did  much  to  draw  and  hold  public  support  to  their 
cause.  The  public  patronage  of  strikers  alternative  transportation  at  the  expense  of 
strikebreaker's  cars  was  a major  factor  for  it  caused  the  company  to  lose  on  all  its  run. 
The  local  business  anti-scab  solidarity  helped  to  keep  people  conscious  of  the  Local’s 
cause  and  made  life  uncomfortable  for  the  scabs.  The  large  crowds  that  lay  in  wait  for  the 
strikebreakers  was  in  effect  a public  reprimand  of  the  company,  and  the  derailments  and 
stonethrowing  were  direct  harassment  of  company  operations.  The  public  support  was 
crucial  for  it  left  the  company  isolated.  The  solidarity  of  the  NSR  local  and  other  locals 
throughout  the  valley  was  another  key  factor.  The  threat  of  a strike  throughout  the  valley 
kept  owners  from  joining  together  to  bury  Local  549.  The  NSR  threat  was  vital  because 
NSR  was  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Pellissiers.  Any  strike  there  would  cause  them 
added  expense  and  poor  publicity  and  thus  increase  public  pressure  on  them  to  settle. 
The  appearance  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Barry  was  timely  and  helpful.  He  reinforced 
public  sentiment  and  placed  owners  in  a hot  position  where  they  were  forced  to  respond. 
In  effect,  he  condoned  violence  against  the  strikebreakers  and  company  property,  and 
limited  police  response.  This  left  the  owners  totally  isolated:  they  could  not  appeal  to  the 
local  public  and  thus  to  some  extent  local  government  was  less  able  to  provide  aid,  they 
could  not  appeal  to  other  valley  owners  for  fear  of  a regional  strike,  they  could  not  appeal 
to  state  government  for  the  Lieutenant  Governor  sided  with  the  strikers,  and  they  were 
threatened  by  disruption  in  another  one  of  their  enterprises  (HSR).  Isolated,  the  owners 
gave  in. 
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refused,  leaving  the  157  members  of  Local 
97  to  elect  their  committees  and  begin  the 
business  of  striking  on  their  own. 


The  enthusiasm  the  first  week  was 
enormous,  and  the  first  negotiating 


meetings  with  the  company  drew  the  battle 
lines.  The  union  demanded  a one  year 
contract  with  a 20  percent  wage  increase, 
20  cents  per  hour  added  to  the  pension 
plan,  and  the  four  basic  job  issues:  plant 
wide  seniority,  extended  job  posting  (the 
system  by  which  job  openings  are  made 
available  to  in-plant  workers),  elimination 
or  reduction  of  working  foremen,  and  job 
classification  (such  that  workers  can  refuse 
any  work  not  within  their  own  particular 
skill).  The  demands  were  later  lessened  to 
a two  year  contract:  50  cents  the  first  year, 
■40  cents  the  second,  20  cents  in  the  pension 
plan,  plus  the  four  job  issues.  They  could 
have  asked  for  a cost  of  living  adjustment, 
but  felt  that  it  was  too  much.  Jahn  harassed 
them  during  the  first  few  meetings,  ap- 
parently feeling  that  the  workers  were 
trying  to  tell  him  how  to  run  his  own  shop. 
He  finally  presented  his  “offer,”  which 


Jahn  kept  harassing  the  negotiating 
committee  during  bargaining  sessions.  He’d 
seemingly  make  a concession  on  a job 
Issue,  then  balk  again.  He  sent  out  letters 
to  the  strikers,  telling  them  not  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  four  workers  who  were' 
causing  all  the  trouble  and  striking  for  their 
own  gain  against  the  best  interests  of  fellow 
workers.  Jahn  ignored  that  these  four 
workers,  because  of  their  departmental 
seniority,  wouldn't  benefit  from  most  of 
the  job  issues  for  which  they  were  fighting. 


The  negotiating  committee  explained 
this  to  the  strikers  through  the  interpreters 
on  the  committee.  There  was  still  basic 
solidarity,  but  some  communication 
difficulties  were  becoming  apparent.  The 
committee  didn’t  realize  until  the  end  of 
the  strike  that  many  of  the  other  strikers 
thought  committee  members  were  getting 
more  than  the  standard  $30  a week  in 
strike  benefits.  George  felt  the  language 
barrier  and  resulting  job  discrimination 
had  united  the  Portuguese  and  Puerto 
Ricans  with  the  strike,  but  now  it  was 
making  things  difficult. 


“Working  foremen  and  scabs  are  what  really  broke  us. 
We  didn  't  know  hot  to  run  the  strike  at  first  ...we  had 
to  learn  ourselves.  " 


Monday,  January  26,  the  157  union 
members  of  Local  97  of  the  International 
Molders  Union  returned  to  work  at  the 
Jahn  Foundry  East  Springfield  Plant  after 
having  been  on  strike  for  sixteen  long,  cold 
weeks.  They  had  voted  81  to  38  the 
previous  Thursday  to  accept  the  company 
“offer."  which  had  not  changed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  strike. 

The  local  media  deluged  the  union  hall 
on  Friday,  after  having  largely  ignored  the 
strike  since  its  inception.  The  Springfield 
Union  ran  one  of  its  few  articles  con- 
cerning the  strike,  and  Channel  3 News 
pounced  on  the  excitement  with  its  bright 
lights  and  slick  news  team.  After  they  left, 
George  Dorunda,  head  of  the  workers’ 
negotiating  committee,  wondered  where 
the  media  had  been  when  the  strike  needed 
publicity. 

This  was  somehow  a very  important 
strike,  and  it  failed.  In  its  own  way  it  was  a 
microcosm  of  the  struggles  of  the  labor 
movement,  for  it  contained  many  elements 
of  the  problems  facing  workers  in  their 
efforts  to  get  what  is  theirs.  Every  strike 
has  the  class  struggle  of  workers  against 
their  bosses;  this  one  included  the  very  real 
human  struggle  of  a small  group  of  people 
struggling  against  very  great  odds.  There 
were  language  and  ethnic  barriers  among 
the  80  percent  Portuguese,  10  percent 
Puerto  Rican  and  10  percent  American 
work  force.  There  was  a large  in- 
ternational that  went  through  the  motions 
but  didn’t  really  help  the  local  in  ways  in 
which  it  could  have  been  a decisive  factor. 
The  police  made  their  presence  known  on 
behalf  of  business:  they  protected  the 
scabs  and  beat  picketers  and  were  always 
somewhere  nearby.  Finally  there  was  the 
division  among  workers,  the  strike 
breakers  at  Jahn  and  molders  at  other 
foundries  who  wouldn't  honor  the  strike. 
And  after  sixteen  weeks  the  workers  are 
returning  to  the  furnaces  with  the  same 
contract  they  had  rejected  fourteen  weeks 
earlier. 

Why?  The  strike  had  seemed  so  solid  a 
few  weeks  before,  and  it  was  wonderful  to 
watch  people  who  had  never  been  on  strike 
before  step-by-step  overcoming  the  many 
obstacles  before  them.  "Before  the  strike 
we  all  went  in  different  directions,”  Frank 
Martinez  of  the  negotiating  committee  had 
said.  "Now  we  all  pull  together,  strong.” 
But  on  Friday  the  frustration  was  apparent 
on  the  faces  of  the  committee  as  they 
handed  out  the  last  benefit  checks  to  the 
workers  filing  through  the  union  hall. 
"Working  foremen  and  scabs  are  what 
really  broke  us,"  said  George.  “We  didn’t 
know  how  to  run  the  strike  at  first,  we  had 
to  learn  ourselves.  The  international  didn’t 
help  us."  Maybe  everyone  can  leam 
something  from  the  development  of  this 
strike. 

The  Jahn  Co.  consists  of  two  foundries 
and  a machine  shop.  Earl  Jahn,  himself  a 
pattern  maker  in  a foundry,  bought 
Production  Pattern  and  Foundry  (PP&F)  in 
Chicopee  25  years  ago,  reputedly  with 
family  money.  Fifteen  years  later  he 
bought  what  is  now  Jahn  Foundry  from 
Westinghouse,  and  set  up  a West  Spring- 
field  finishing  and  machine  shop.  Both 
foundries  used  to  be  self-contained  in- 
dustrial plants,  but  the  enormous  amount 
of  air  pollution  produced  in  the  traditional 
blast  furnace  method  (using  coke  as  a fuel 
to  melt  iron)  faced  Jahn  with  an  expensive 
environmental  problem.  He  chose  to  refit 
only  the  Jahn  foundry  with  pollution 
control  equipment  and  shut  down  the 
PP&F  furnaces.  Now  PP&F  sets  up  pat- 
terns and  does  finish  work,  while  Jahn 
Foundry  is  the  important  link  in  the 
chain.  It  is  the  only  plant  that  can  produce 
a finished  product  from  scratch.  Without  it 
Jahn  cannot  fill  his  standing  orders  from 


General  Electric  and  other  large  cor- 
porations. 

The  International  Molders  Union 
organized  the  Jahn  workers  3 years  ago, 
and  negotiated  their  1974  contract,  which 
gave  them  a 20  cents  per  hour  wage  in- 
crease the  first  year,  19  cents  the  second 
year,  few  fringe  benefits  and  little  job 
determination  capability.  But  now  the 
workers  were  organized  into  a local  that 
included  two  other  local  foundries  (in 
Westfield  and  Palmer)  and  included  PP&F 
in  a separate  local.  This  seemed  to 
represent  real  power  and  solidarity,  for 
their  next  contract  was  set  to  expire  one 
week  after  PP&F’s,  and  Jahn  would  be 
forced  to  listen  to  his  workers  united  for 
the  first  time. 

In  June  the  depression  had  hit  the 
molding  industry,  and  Jahn  had  laid  off  70 
workers  at  the  foundry.  The  seniority 
system  established  by  the  previous  con- 
tract consisted  of  departmental  rather 
than  plantwide  seniority.  During  layoffs  a 
process  of  bumping  occurs,  in  which  a 
worker  can  replace  another  worker  with 
less  seniority.  With  plant  wide  seniority 
bumping  takes  place  without  regard  to  skill 
or  job  description.  With  departmental 
seniority  one  can  only  “bump”  within  one’s 
own  department.  At  Jahn  Foundry  there 
are  22  separate  departments,  some  with  as 
few  as  3 workers.  Thus,  many  workers  in  a 
department  could  have  relatively  high 
seniority  but  still  be  laid  off  without  being 
able  to  switch  departments.  Jahn  used  this 
as  a way  of  trimming  his  budget,  for  many 
workers  with  up  to  10  years  experience 
were  forced  out. 

Working  conditions  were  not  very  good. 
The  workers  felt  that  Jahn  had  spent 
money  on  outside  pollution  but  hadn’t 
done  much  with  inside  pollution.  OSHA 
cited  the  foundry  for  lack  of  adequate 
ventilation  (the  fines  were  only  $25  or  $30), 
and  did  enforce  cleanup  in  some  areas,  but 
tjeyftt.  came  back  to  sample  the  air 
pollution  in  the'  plant.  Wages  were  less 
than  in  other  are  plants.  Raises  had  been 
few  and  far  between  before  the  contract, 
and  the  39  cent  increase  during  the  last  two 
years  had  left  the  workers  with  less  real 
wages  after  inflation.  Promotional 
favoritism  was  rampant,  and  Jahn  used  the 
ability  to  speak  English  (or  lack  of  it)  as  a 
means  of  discriminating  in  job 
classification.  He  had  also  instituted  a 
system  of  working  foremen  who  were 
salaried  non-union  employees  loyal  to 
management.  They  infiltrated  all 
production  departments  and  were  used  to 
set  pay  levels  for  the  piecework  system 
used  in  the  plant. 

There  were  also  the  daily  examples  of 
Jahn’s  hostility  and  suspicion  towards  the 
workers.  An  eccentric  and  paternalistic 
fellow  (he  told  the  workers  during 
negotiations  that  he  was  their  father),  he 
had  workers  outfit  an  expensively  ap- 
pointed office  for  himself  at  the  plant,  and 
installed  a one-way  glass  screen  by  which 
workers  have  to  pass  when  entering  or 
leaving  the  work  area.  There  was  also  a^ 
coffee  vending  machine  at  which  Jahn  felt 
his  employees  were  spending  too  much 
time.  It  was  suspiciously  “robbed"  one 
night,  with  particular  precautions  taken 
not  to  damage  other  plant  equipment, 
leading  to  immediate  removal  of  the 
machine.  All  this  was  not  lost  upon  the 
workers.  When  the  contract  expired  the 
strike  vote  was  unanimous. 

The  week  before  PP&F  had  negotiated  a 
new  contract.  The  Jahn  workers  had  asked 
them  to  go  on  strike,  guaranteeing  that 
they  would  follow  a week  later.  PP&F 


remained  basically  the  same  throughout 
the  strike,  and  then  took  off  on  his  yacht, 
where  he  supposedly  spent  much  of  the 
next  14  weeks. 

The  first  picket  lines  were  all  mass 
demonstrations  with  little  orderliness  but 
much  enthusiasm.  During  the  second  week 
Jahn  began  sending  in  his  working 
foremen.  Twelve  police  cruiser  cars  were 
"coincidentally"  on  hand  to  help  the 
foremen  enter  the  factory.  The  picketers 
resisted,  and  a classic  police  riot  ensued. 
Picketers  were  handcuffed  and  beaten, 
thrown  onto  the  ground  by  groups  of 
police  and  beaten.  There  were  numerous 
broken  bones,  severe  bruises;  one  picketer 
had  his  skull  fractured.  The  next  day  40 
police  showed  up. 

Picket  lines  were  then  organized  in 
regular  shifts  with  pciket  captains  on  a 24 
hour  basis.  The  working  foremen  still  went 
in  every  day  (which  they  were  legally 
entitled  to  do),  but  now  they  were  dealt 
with  more  methodically.  By  the  end  of  the 
strike  the  brutal  cold  and  waning  en- 
thusiasm had  forced  the  curtailment  of  the 
night  shift  on  the  lines  to  get  enough 
picketers  on  during  the  day  shifts. 

Jahn  had  smuggled  the  patterns  out  of 
the  foundry  just  before  the  picket  lines 
were  established,  and  he  now  began  to 
have  them  poured  at  other  foundries  and 
finish  machined  at  PP&F.  Johan  strikers 
set  up  picket  lines  at  PP&F  and  leafletted 
the  workers,  demanding  that  they  honor 
the  strike.  PP&F  refused,  saying  that  their 
contract  wouldn’t  allow  them  to  turn  away 
work.  Couldn’t  they  call  in  sick,  which 
would  have  been  legal  and  would  have 
served  notice  to  Jahn?  No;  they  hedged  on 
the  issue.  Finally  the  PP&F  union  com- 
mittee representative  began  talking  about 
years  ago,  when  the  Jahn  workers  weren’t 
organized,  and  PP&F  was  on  strike,  that 
the  Jahn  workers  had  done  scab  work. 
"Can’t  they  realize  that  we  weren’t  in  the 
union  then,  and  that  we  aren’t  happy  about 
having  done  that?”  wonders  George.  "Why 
can’t  we  stick  together  now?"  PP&F 
continued  doing  finish  work  up  till  the  end 
of  the  strike;  the  international  said  they 
couldn't  do  anything  about  it. 


During  the  last  few  weeks  rumors  began 
circulating  that  Jahn  was  hiring  other 
workers,  and  they  they  would  enter  the 
plant,  fire  up  the  furnaces,  and  begin 
limited  production.  Earlier  Springfield 

papers  had  printed  a false  rumor  that  plant 
shutdown  was  imminent  if  the  strike  wasn’t 
settled  soon.  This  time  the  rumor  spread  by 
word  of  mouth.  At  the  negotiating  sessions 
Jahn  began  demanding  that  vote  be  taken 
on  his  contract.  Then  on  Monday,  January 
26,  two  outside  strikebreakers,  with  police 
assistance,  crossed  the  picket  line.  This 
hadn’t  happened  before  during  the  strike. 
The  following  day  a mass  picket  was 
called,  but  couldn’t  prevent  three  outside 
scabs  from  entering.  Picket  enthusiasm 
seemed  to  be  waning.  A strike  vote  was 
requested,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  it 
was  over. 

The  strike  was  too  long;  the  strikers  only 
income  had  been  $30  a week  in  strike 
benefits  and  food  stamps.  Debts  had  been 
mounting,  and  the  threat  of  the  plant 
opening  without  them  was  too  much.  An 
enormous  amount  of  support  is  needed  to 
win  a strike,  and  it  has  to  come  from  the 
community  and  from  other  workers. 
Otherwise,  the  odds  in  favor  of 
management,  even  if  it’s  only  one  backed 
up  by  a lot  of  money,  are  too  great.  UE 
Local  259  in  Holyoke,  who  had  recently 
won  their  own  strike  against  Worthington 
Compressor,  lent  a hand,  and  the  Western 
Massachusetts  Strike  Support  Committee 
tried  to  help,  but  more  work  was  needed. 

On  Friday,  after  Thursday’s  vote. 
Vincent  Martins  was  saying  in  the  union 
hall  that  someone  thought  they  had  seen 
Jahn  on  TV  the  night  before  laughing  and 
saying  “Welcome  back,  my  children.” 

What  will  happen  if  Jahn  tries  to  to  get 
revenge  on  the  people  he  felt  led  the  , 
strike?  "We  can’t  strike  anymore,  but  we 
can  file  so  many  grievances  to  arbitration 
that  they’ll  tie  his  hands.”  said  George. 
“I’m  not  afraid  of  that  man  anymore." 

Something  was  won  on  the  picket  lines. 
And  it's  only  3 years  till  the  next  contract. 
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The  Jahn  strikers  Negotiating  Committee 


STRIKE  SUPPORT  COMMITTEE  FORMS 


From  September  to  November  1975,  550 
members  of  United  Electrical  Workers 
Local  259  struck  against  the  Worthington 
Compressor  Company  of  Holyoke,  Mass, 
and  won  a significant  victory.  The  strike 
was  actively  supported  by  a number  of 
local  community  groups  and  political 
organizations.  This  support  took  the  form 
of  publicity  work,  picket  line  participation, 
fund  raising,  and  food  distribution.  With 
the  successful  completion  of  the  strike 
(see  Out  Front  and  New  Unity,  Dec.  1975) 
many  people  who  had  done  strike  support 
work  met  and  agreed  that  a formal 
organization  should  be  established  to 
develop  an  effective  community  based 
strike  support  committee. 

Workers  on  strike  run  the  risk  of  serious 
financial  hardships,  especially  during  the 
present  economic  crisis.  Employers,  with 
the  backing  of  most  of  the  establishment 
media,  create  unfavorable  public  opinion 
toward  people  fighting  for  a decent 
standard  of  living  and  safe  conditions.  This 
adverse  publicity  isolates  strikers  at  the 
very  moment  when  thev  need  solid  help  to 


win  their  just  demands.  Workers  do  not  go 
on  strike  to  hurt  the  communities  in  which 
they  live,  as  the  bosses  and  the  press  would 
have  us  believe.  In  fact,  a victorious  strike 
can  set  a precedent  for  other  workers  to 
demand  a better  standard  of  living. 

In  western  Massachusetts  inflation  has 
eroded  10-15  percent  of  working  peoples’ 
purchasing  power  while  the  profits  of 
major  firms  continue  to  rise.  It  is  this  that 
hurts  us.  To  fight  this  situation,  people  felt 
that  a united  effort  was  necessary.  As  a 
result,  in  early  December  individuals  and 
representatives  from  UE  Local  259,  the 
Sunday  News  Collective,  International 
Socialists,  Out  Front,  New  Unity,  Chile 
Solidarity  Committee,  Puerto  Rico 
Solidarity  Committee,  and  People  for 
Economic  Survival  met  and  formed  the 
Western  Massachusetts  Strike  Support 
Committee.  Work  areas  discussed  by  the 
committee  included  studies  of  and 
agitation  around  worker  health  and  safety 
issues,  help  with  organizing  unorganized 
workers  in  western  Massachusetts, 
education  around  repression  of  the  labor 
movement  in  the  U.S.  and  such  places  as 
Chile  and  Puerto  Rico,  development  of 
local  food  distribution  contacts,  and  picket 
line  and  publicity  support  for  local  strikes. 


The  Committee  feels  that  this  work  will 
create  a greater  awareness  of  workers’ 
struggles  in  the  area,  and  through  that 
awareness  an  increase  in  active  public 
support  for  the  development  of  a strong, 
militant,  and  united  worker-community 
movement  in  Western  Massachusetts.  For 
more  information  call  the  Strike  Support 
Committee  at  584-3862  or  584-6205. 


The  International  Molders'  Union, 
organized  in  Philadelphia  convention  on 
July  5,  1859,  was  the  strongest  and  most 
influential  union  during  the  Civil  War 
decade  1860-70.  Under  its  president 
William  Sylvis,  the  first  truly  national  labor 
figure,  the  molders  led  a progressive 
struggle  for  the  8 hour  day,  a federation  of 
labor  extending  beyond  the  organization  of 
separate  crafts,  union  (rather  than 
management)  control  of  the  apprentice 
system,  higher  wages,  and  abolition  of  the 
piece-work  system.  In  an  essay  Sylvis 
described  the  evils  of  piecework:  in  times 
of  prosperity  the  worker  allowed  himself  to 
be  lured  by  large  earnings  into  overtaxing 
himself  physically  and  undermining  his 
health,  and  in  depression  it  was  inhuman 
for  "half  a dozen  men  to  transcend  their 
physical  abilities  by  working  late  and  early 
to  monopolize  all  the  work  in  a shop,  when 
if  labor  were  divided  it  would  give  many 
more  employment.”  Piecework  operated 
against  the  union  policy  of  securing  equal 
advantage  for  all. 

Sylvis,  an  artisan  wagonmaker  who 
became  an  apprentice  and  journeyman 
molder,  hopped  freights  around  the 
country  to  organize  the  locals.  He  spent 
the  entire  year  of  1863  tirelessly  organizing 
Massachusetts.  At  this  time  New  England 
was  the  sore  thumb  of  the  trade  union 
movement  in  America.  There  were  five 
thousand  molders,  and  only  one  local 
union.  New  England  was  a mecca  for  anti- 
union employers  because  of  the  docility.of 
the  work  force,  which  had  succumbed  to 
the  piece  work  system,  and  was  the  lowest 
paid  in  the  country.  During  1863  Sylvis 
organized  ten  more  locals,  mostly  in 
eastern  Mass.,  and  led  a successful  year- 
long strike  against  the  powerful  Lowell 
Machine  Shop. 

By  the  end  of  the  decade  the  union  had 
successfully  conducted  two  lone  walkouts 
against  the  American  National  Stove 
Manufacturers  and  Iron  Founders 
Associations,  which  had  been  formed  in 
1866  to  destroy  the  molders  by  taking  in  as 
many  apprentices  as  possible  and  refusing 
to  deal  with  union  shop  committees.  The 
third  strike,  against  a consortium  of 
Cincinnati  stove  makers,  failed.  It  lasted  9 
months,  and  was  broken  when  persistent 
scabbing  finally  wore  down  the  morale  of 
the  workers.  The  strike  sharply  reduced 
the  number  of  locals  who  considered 
themselves  part  of  the  IMU,  and  nearly 
wiped  out  the  International’s  financial 
reserves.  It  never  again  achieved  the  power 
and  progressive  stance  of  the  civil  war 
decade. 


Sylvis  then  turned  to  the  development  of 
foundries  managed  and  operated  by  union 
cooperatives.  "The  causes  of  all  these  evils 
(low  wages,  long  hours,  no  jobs)  is  the 
WAGES  SYSTEM.  We  must  adoopt  a 
system  which  will  divvide  the  profits  of 
labor  among  those  who  produce  them,” 
Sylvis  said.  The  first  cooperative  was  in 
Troy,  N.Y.,  and  was  so  successful  the 
workers  were  able  to  cut  prices  and 
produce  a better  stove  than  could  other 
local  private  enterprise  shops.  This  was 
fine  for  the  cooperative,  but  it  reduced  the 
demand  for  workers  in  the  other  shops, 
and  lowered  their  wages.  Increasing 
mechanization  required  more  capitol  than 
the  coops  could  muster,  however,  and 
eventually  led  to  their  demise.  Some  had 
previously  turned  back  into  private 
capitalist  ventures. 

Sylvis’  death  in  1869  cut  the  IMU  adrift 
ideologically.  It  briefly  flirted  with  the 
organization  of  a national  labor  party  in 


William  Sylvis 

1919,  having  been  influenced  by  William 
Z.  Foster’s  Trade  Union  Education 
League,  which  advocated  the  overthrow  of 
capitalism  and  opposed  cooperation  be- 
tween labor  and  management. 

The  International  presently  has  its 
headquarters  in  Cincinnati,  is  an  AFL-CIO 
member  union,  and  claims  around  50,000 
workers. 


U.S.  ATTACKS  PUERTO  RICO  WORKER’S  MOVEMENT 

- Puerto  Rico  Solidarity  Comm. 


The  economic  crisis  of  capitalism  in  the 
United  States  which  has  forced  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  out  of  work  and  has 
led  to  drastic  cutbacks  in  all  social  services 
programs  has  hit  the  United  States  con- 
trolled island  of  Puerto  Rico  particularly 
hard.  Unemployment  hovers  at  close  to  40 
percent,  nearly  70  percent  of  the  island’s 
population  subsists  below  federally  defined 
poverty  levels,  and  the  price  of  basic 
necessities  like  food  has  risen  from  30 
percent  to  40  percent  in  the  past  year  and  a 
half.  What  this  means  is  that  day  to  day  life 
for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  under  U.S. 
colonial  rule. 

While  all  of  this  is  happening  to  the 
island’s  working  class,  U.S.  based  multi- 
national corporations  continue  to  make 
huge  profits  from  investments  there.  In 
1974,  $1.3  billion  left  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
form  of  corporate  profits.  Puerto  Rico  is 
advertised  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
other  business-oriented  magazines  and 
newspapers  as  “profit  island  U.S. A.,”  and 
for  very  good  reasons.  According  to  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Socialist  Party,  Juan  Mari  Bras,  in  a recent 
address  to  the  United  Nations 
Dec  colonization  Committee,  Puerrto  Rico 
generates  one  tenth  of  the  profits  arising 
out  of  North  American  capital  invested  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Yankees  are 
returning  on  their  Puerto  Rican  in- 
vestments higher  returns  than  in  the 
European  Common  Market;  four  times 
more  than  they  obtain  in  Japan;  and  almost 
half  of  the  returns  obtained  throughout  all 
of  Latin  America.” 

Moreover,  U.S.  corporations  pay  no 
taxes  on  profits  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  receive 
exemptions  for  up  to  seventeen  years  on 


corporate,  real  estate,  and  personal 
property  taxes.  The  monopolization  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  economy  by  giant  firms  has 
resulted  in  higher  prices  for  all  goods  and 
services  and  the  exploitation  of  workers 
and  small  local  producers  and  merchants. 
North  American  firms  control  80  percent 
of  all  jobs  and  90  percent  of  all  production 
for  export  on  the  island. 

The  result  is  that  Puerto  Ricans  do  not 
control  their  land  and  labor,  cannot 
consume  what  they  produce,  can  only 
produce  what  they  cannot  consume,  and 
cannot  sell  products  to  non-U.S.  markets. 
The  Puerto  Rican  worker  is  the  biggest 
customer  of  the  American  economy  on  a 
per  capita  basis  and  the  fourth  largest 
consumer  of  U.S.  goods  in  the  world,  yet 
suffers  an  inflation  rate  30  percent  higher 
and  an  unemployment  rate  five  times 
greater  than  his  or  her  North  American 
counterpart. 

Corporate  profits  are  generated  from 
this  exploited  work  force.  But  since  it  is  in 
fact  the  workers  who  have  their  hands  on 
the  tremendous  industrial  concentration 
which  represents  the  real  strength  of 
American  colonialism  on  the  island;  and 
since  they  have  the  most  to  gain  from  the 
independence  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  working 
class  has  moved  rapidly  into  the  struggle 
for  the  national  liberation  of  Puerto  Rico. 

- Organized  Labor  - 

Two  recent  efforts  to  create  a unified 
and  militant  rank  and  file  labor  movement 
in  Puerto  Rico  are  the  Union  Nacional  de 
Trabajadores  (the  National  Union  of 
Workers  - UNT),  and  the  Movimiento 
ObreroUnido  (United  Workers  Movement 
- MOU).  The  UNT  was  founded  in  1970 
and  at  present  has  a little  over  2000 


members,  concentrated  in  the  construction 
industry.  The  UNT’s  major  struggle  in 
Puerto  Rico  has  been  a direct  political 
confrontation  with  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
The  NLRB,  set  up  in  1937,  is  now  the  U.S. 
government  agency  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  Taft-Hartley  Law. 

Taft-Hartley  was  passed  in  1947  in 
response  to  a post-World  War  II  upsurge  in 
labor  militancy  and  was  designed  to 
contain  and  control  the  upsurge  in  trade 
union  activity  in  the  United  States.  The  law 
was  also  used  extensively  in  Puerto  Rico 
during  the  late  40's  and  early  1950's.  The 
UNT  has  challenged  the  right  of  the  NLRB 
to  operate  in  Puerto  Rico.  It  has  focused 
on  the  political  question  - how  should 
Puerto  Rican  workers  look  at  a Board 
whose  proceedings  are  in  English,  and 
whose  seats  of  highest  appeal  are  in  Boston 
and  Washington,  D.C.?  And,  does 
Washington  have  the  right  to  regulate 
Puerto  Rico’s  unions? 

Both  UNT  and  MOU,  in  raising 
questions  that  threaten  the  political  power 
of  the  colonial  government  and  its  U.S. 
supporters,  have  met  with  increasing 
government  repression.  During  1974  the 
UNT  was  involved  in  organizing  campaigns 
in  four  North  American  companies.  All  of 
these  companies  brought  charges  against 
the  union  for  allegedly  engaging  in  unfair 
labor  practices.  Significantly,  the  lawyers 
representing  these  companies  are  all  ex- 
officials or  ex-attorneys  of  the  NLRB.  The 
NLRB  issued  an  administrative  order 
“requiring  the  Union  to  cease  and  desist 
from  unfair  labor  practices  ...  and  in  any 
other  way  restraining  employees  ...”  not 
only  with  respect  to  workers  in  those 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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A Branch  of  the  Company: 

Working  for  the  CIA  and  the  NSA  in  the  Sixties 

-John  Fisher 

Tom  Smith  is  not  his  real  name,  but  he  is  a real  person.  I convinced  him  to  use  a 
pseudonym  because  I feared  his  background  might  be  held  against  him  by  some  of  his 
students. 

Between  1964  and  1966  Tom  officially  worked  for  the  National  Student  Association 
and  its  international  affiliate,  the  International  Student  Conference.  In  reality,  he  worked 
for  the  CIA.  While  the  FBI  traditionally  recruits  conservative  and  relatively  colorless 
individuals,  the  CIA  has  often  attracted  innovative  and  idealistic  people  to  serve  it. 

Tom  was  hardly  a cold-warrior  in  the  1960’s.  He  was  well  to  the  left  of  the  American 
political  spectrum.  I found  we  had  much  in  common.  We  were  born  in  the  same  year, 
and  though  we  came  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  our  political  backgrounds  were 
remarkable  similar.  Today  we  both  would  be  considered  radicals,  but  there  was  one 
significant  political  difference  between  us.  In  1964,  Tom  was  offered  a job  with  the  CIA, 
and  he  took  it.  He  was  never  a major  operative.  In  fact,  what  he  did  was  surprisingly, 
routine.  And  here  is  where  the  danger  lies. 

I think  it  was  Hannah  Arendt  who  commented  on  the  banality  of  evil  during  the  Eich- 
mann  trail  at  Nuremberg.  Organizations,  like  people,  can  be  both  very  ordinary  and  very 
evil  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  the  everyday  appearance  of  the  organization  masks  its 
evil,  and  in  so  doing  makes  it  seem  acceptable  to  people  who  would  be  repelled  by  the 
ultimate  results  of  what  they  are  doing. 

Tom  was  naive  in  his  assessment  of  the  CIA.  But  if  the  true  nature  of  the  passions  that 
so  many  of  us  shared  in  those  days  now  seems  obvious,  we  still  have  little  reason  to  feel 
comfort. 

Today  we  have  been  officially  made  aware  of  the  genocidal  nature  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
of  the  ultimate  hypocrisy  of  this  country’s  “commitment,’  to  ending  racism,  and  the 
treacherous  nature  of  the  CIA.  Yet  only  the  surface  has  changed.  We  are  told  that  the 
replacement  of  a few  dishonest  and  immoral  politicans  has  set  things  right.  But  the  social 
democrats  of  Portuagal  or  the  National  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Angola  are  not  so 
different  from  those  that  Tom  supported  and  literally  moved  around  the  globe  as 
students.  The  Shah  is  still  in  power,  and  the  leftist  Iranian  students  are  still  without  power. 
Allende  is  dead  and  Pinochet  is  in  power,  while  Frei  waits  in  the  wings  to  establish  a 
"middle  ground”  when  the  need  arises. 

Good  people  do  not  necessarily  make  an  evil  system  turn  good.  If  we  concentrate  too 
much  on  the  well  meaning  people  who  run  the  system,  we  lose  sight  of  its  nature.  Im- 
perialism and  racism.  Capitalism  and  sexism.  Oppression  and  exploitation.  These  are  not 
just  abstractions.  They  are  real  forces,  too  easily  tossed  about  as  radical  rhetoric.  The 
good  intentions  of  one  person  do  not  change  more  than  superifically  the  direction  of  the 
system  in  which  the  person  works. 

1 still  love  Jack  Kennedy.  Once  I mourned  that  he  had  a promise  which  would  never  be 
fulfilled.  Today  I feel  that  his  promise  could  never  be  fulfilled.  But  he  was  the  last  great 
prince  of  the  American  empire,  and  his  first  concern  was  for  maintaining  that  empire. 
What  became  obvious  with  Johnson  and  Nixon  was  already  there  with  Kennedy.  We 
cannot  afford  heroes,  for  their  actions  are  as  much  controlled  by  the  system  as  were  those 
of  Tom.  The  CIA  is  still  here,  and  its  danger  does  not  lie  in  its  massive  operations  alone,  it 
also  lies  in  the  small  things  it  does  - the  quiet  and  insidious  things  that  also  maintain  the 
empire.  There  are  other  Tom  Smiths  today,  bright  and  idealistic,  who  still  believe  in  the 
dreams  of  high  school  civics  books.  The  CIA  will  find  them.  And  it  will  use  them.  - JF 


JOHN  FISHER:  To  start  off,  would  you 
fill  in  a little  about  your  background? 

TOM  SMITH:  I was  bom  in  the  South- 
west in  1940.  I went  to  a kind  of  lower 
middle  class  high  school  and  spent  five 
years  at  the  State  University,  where  I had 
some  good  years  and  some  bad  ones.  I was 
involved  in  liberal  student  political  ac- 
tivities for  most  of  that  time  - especially  the 
civil  rights  movement,  which  was  in  the 
processof  being  born  there  at  the  time.  We 
were  involved  in  integrating  theaters  and 
restaurants  and  things  like  that. 

J.F.:  Were  you  involved  in  demon- 
strations? 

T.S.:  Oh  sure.  Nothing  ever  really 
dangerous,  but  we  were  never  sure  that  it 
wouldn't  be  then.  I was  involved  in  other 
liberal  - student-type  things,  including, 
ironically  enough,  the  avoidance  of 
massive  war. 


studying  the  Arabs  and  the  Latin 
Americans,  but  it  was  an  intellectual  thing 
rather  than  a career  thing. 

After  I got  my  degree  I had  no  real 
plans.  Then  I got  a chance  to  go  to  a 
summer  seminar  that  was  sponsored  by  the 
National  Student  Association. 

J.F.:  Had  you  been  active  in  student 
government  while  you  were  at  the 
University? 

T.S.:  Peripherally.  I wasn't  elected  to 
any  offices.  I was  the  chairperson  of  one  of 
the  left-wing'  political  parties,  the  sort  of 
nonfraternity  political  party  that  supported 
civil  rights  and  had  black  people  as 
members.  I was  also  chairperson  of  the 
Young  Democrats  there,  which  was  on  the 
'far  left’  of  the  Democratic  Party.  I guess  I 
was  a little  to  the  left  of  Ralph  Yar- 
borough. if  anybody  knows  who  he  is. 

So  I got  a chance  to  get  support  from  the 
National  Student  Association,  which  I felt 


...  I was  introduced  to  this  guy  who  was  obstensibly  working  for  the  State 
Department  in  Iranian  Affairs.  He  asked  if  I would  give  the  reports  I was  writing  to 
the  State  Department.  I thought  about  it  for  a w hile  and  said  OK. 

...  I learned  within  the  next  couple  of  weeks  that  most  of  the  people  on  the  in- 
ternational staff  of  the  NSA  (National  Student  Association)  were  on  the  same 
contractual  basis. 


Remember  this  was  a time  when  the 
American  military  strategy  was  one  of 
massive  retaliation.  People  used  to  sit 
around  all  the  time  talking  about  ‘the 
bomb’  in  a way  that’s  almost  inconceivable 
now.  The  bomb  was  an  omnipresent  thing. 

J.F.:  And  the  whole  question  of  nuclear 
testing  was  a big  one  then. 

T.S.:  Right.  It  was  also  a time  when 
McCarthyism  was  still  very  strong, 
although  McCarthy  was  dead  by  then.  The 
FBI  snooped  on  people,  which  I was 
against.  I was  sort  of  involved  in  all  these 
liberal  causes  of  the  late  fifties  and  early 
sixties  at  the  University,  which  was  con- 
sidered a kind  of  liberal  hotbed  in  the 
southwest  and  a center  of  civil  rights 
agitation  and  ‘communist’  influence. 

I graduated  in  government  with  an 
international  affairs  concentration, 
without  any  particular  idea  of  what  I 
might  do  with  it,  1 was  interested  in 


was  a liberal  organization,  mainly  because 
of  its  stand  on  civil  rights. 

J.F.:  NSA  was  active  in  civil  rights  at  that 
time? 

T.S.:Oh  yes.  It  had  a very  liberal 
reputation,  especially  in  the  South. 

Anyway  I got  an  offer,  after  being  in- 
terviewed, to  attend  the  International 
Student  Affairs  Seminar,  which  was 
sponsored  by  NSA  every  summer.  It  was 
held  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  NSA  office 
was.  It  was  paid  for  by  NSA  and  ran  six  to 
eight  weeks. 

J.F.:  How  were  you  first  recruited  for  the 
seminar? 

T.S.:  I was  invited  through  a guy  who 
had  graduated  from  the  same  university  a 
couple  of  years  before  me  and  who  was  the 
International  Affairs  Vice  President  of 
NSA.  He  didn't  know  me  but  he  knew 
friends  of  mine  who  were  active  in  civil 
rights.  I was  one  of  about  fifteen,  people 
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they  took  for  the  summer.  I went  mainly 
because  I didn’t  have  anything  else  to  do 
that  summer,  and  they  were  going  to  keep 
me  alive  for  eight  weeks.  One  of  the  things 
I had  been  told  was  that  you  often  got  a 
chance  to  work  for  NSA  if  you  went  and 
the  staff  liked  you.  That  was  particularly 
exciting  in  the  International  Affairs  staff 
since  you  got  a chance  to  do  something 
with  your  education. 

So  I went,  and  it  was  a particularly 
impressive  and  exciting  summer.  I was  very 
much  impressed  with  the  people  who  ran 
it.  They  seemed  very  bright  and 
tremendously  knowledgeable  about 
foreign  affairs.  They  were  people  who  had 
only  been  out  of  college  for  two  to  five 
years  and  almost  all  of  whom  had  been  in 
the  civil  rights  movement,  at  least 
peripherally,  so  I could  relate  to  them  as 
peers.  There  were  no  women  that  year, 
although  there  had  been  women  in  other 
years. 

J.F.:  Were  any  of  the  participants  Black 
or  Hispanic? 


forms  of  totalitarianism-of  the  right  and  the 
left  alike.’  It  became  almost  a slogan.  It 
was  in  that  climate  of  opinion  that  I went 
to  the  seminar. 

So  I participated  in  the  thing,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  was  offered  a job  with  the  In- 
ternational Commission  staff.  I would 
make  $3400  for  the  next  year,  which  was 
plent  for  me  at  the  time.  I guess  that’s 
another  of  those  things  that’s  just  about 
impossible  to  explain  today. 

I accepted  and  went  to  work.  My  job 
was  Officer  in  charge  of  relations  with 
foreign  student  organizations  in  the 
United  States. 

J.F.:  What  did  the  job  entail? 

T.S.:  I made  contact  with  foreign 
student  organizations,  and  there  were  a lot 
of  them.  They  were  fairly  well  organized.  J 
The  main  ones  I worked  with  included 
Iranian  students,  Algerians,  and  students 
from  Angola  and  Mozambique,  countries 
where  the  political  situation  was  important 
in  the  early  sixties.  g 

Iran  was  important  then  because  of  the 


...  For  me,  it  was  right  about  there  that  I began  to  lose  my  sense  of  perspective 
and  be  drawn  into  the  network  of  cold-war  thinking.  We  became  so  occupied  with 
"our  side  versus  their  side”  that  we  just  tended  not  to  think  very  much  about  the 
liberalism  we  came  in  with.  It  was  so  easy  to  be  hard-nosed  and  tough  and  vigorous 
in  the  defense  of  what  now  looks  like  the  American  empire  but  (what)  we  looked  at 
then  as  the  “free  world." 


T.S.:  Two  of  the  staff  members  of  the 
NSA  International  Commission  were 
Hispanic,  and  they  were  two  of  the  most 
impressive  members  of  the  Commission. 
Also,  one  of  the  participants  in  the  seminar 
was  Black.  It  was  perfectly  liberal  and 
'nondiscriminatory'.  Everyone  was 
wringing  their  hands  about  how  it  was  too 
bad  that  it  was  not  even  more  mixed, 
although  no  one  mentioned  women. 

This  was  in  the  summer  of  1963... 

J.F.:  And  that  was  right  at  the  height  of 
the  Kennedy  Presidency. 

T.S.:  Right.  I guess  you  could  go  on 
infinitely  about  the  climate  of  those  years 
and  how  it  shaped  our  thinking.  It’s  very 
hard  to  convey  to  people  today  what 
Kennedy  meant  then  to  people  who  were 
pretty  far  to  the  left,  perhaps  not  Marxists 
or  Communists  but  people  who  might 
consider  themselves  democratic  socialists. 

I remember  at  the  time  what  seemed  to 
be  one  of  the  best  things  he  did  was  to 
develop  the  policy  of  flexible  response  with 
the  military. 

J.F.:  He  was  getting  away  from  all  those 
crazy  right  wingers  that  wanted  to  drop 
atomic  bombs  on  everyone. 

T.S.:  He  was  getting  away  from  the 
nukes!  And  he  had  just  signed  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty.  Both  of  those  things  meant  a 
a lot.  Here  was  a man  who  cared  about 
world  peace. 

Now  his  policy  on  civil  rights  doesn’t 
look  so  good,  but  you  couldn’t  tell  that 
then.  Nobody  could  tell  what  was  going  on 
in  the  justice  department  at  that  time 
anyway.  You  grasped  at  the  shreds  of 
evidence  that  things  were  moving  your 
way.  but  in  international  affairs  he  looked 
much  better  than  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  in 
spite  of  his  strident  anticommunism. 

And  we  were  not  especially  upset  with 
anticommunism.  We  were  liberals.  In  fact 
that  was  part  of  it.  We  were  ‘hostile  to  all. 


political  crisis  it  had  been  through  in  the 
fifties.  At  that  time  the  CIA  overthrew  a 
left-wing  political  leader  named 
Mossadegh  and  installed  the  Shah.  The 
Confederation  of  Iranian  Students,  which  I 
was  working  with,  was  a left-wing 
organization  and  was  basically  in  op- 
position to  the  Shah,  although  it  had  lots  of 
factions.  And  it  was  a position  that  I was 
generally  sympathetic  with,  although  I 
wasn’t  called  upon  to  demonstrate  that 
sympathy.  My  job  was  to  meet  these 
people,  and  when  I met  them  I would  write 
up  a little  report  on  the  organization  for 
the  NSA  files. 

Algeria  was  another  example.  The  state 
department  had  a big  Algerian  scholarship 
program  in  the  fifties  and  sixties.  This  was 
when  another  political  crisis,  the  Algerian 
revolution  was  taking  place.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  the  state  department  had  this 
program  to  keep  on  as  good  graces  as 
possible  with  whoever  might  win.  So  one  of 
my  jobs,  and  that  of  my  colleagues,  was  to 
keep  track  of  the  Algerian  students.  We 
would  see  that  their  scholarship  money  was 
in  good  shape,  and  that  the  state  depart- 
ment was  really  paying  them.  Very  or- 
dinary stuff.  And  we  filed  reports. 

Angola  and  Mozambique  both  had 
organizations  of  students.  A lot  of  them 
went  to  college  at  a place  called  Lincoln 
University  which  was  in  Pennsylvania  not 
too  far  from  Philadelphia.  They  mostly 
went  on  what  we  assumed  to  be  state 
department  funds.  None  of  the  people  who 
are  leading  the  present  Angolan  factions 
were  there  as  far  as  I know,  but  I’m  sure 
those  students  are  back  there  doing 
something  or  other  now. 

J.F.:  Aside  from  helping  out  foreign 
students  and  filing  reports,  did  you  ever 
pass  on  any  money  to  the  organizations? 

T.S.:  We  had  staff  meetings  with  the 
NSA  officers  to  try  to  decide  what  NSA’s 
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attitudes  and  policies  should  be  with 
regard  to  various  organizations  because  we 
had  a pot  of  money  to  give  out.  It  wasn’t 
very  big,  but  within  the  context  of  student 
organizations  that  didn’t  have  any  money  it 


We  would  occassionally  go  down  to 
Washington  and  talk  with  them  about 
the  world  situation.  We  saw  no  great 
clash  of  interest.  Afterall,  we  were  all 
fighting  for  capitalist  democracy.  If 
you  were  a liberal  you  would  put  your 
emphasis  on  democracy.  If  you  were  a 
conservative  you  would  put  your 
emphasis  on  capitalism. 

was  quite  a lot.  We  had  that  sense  of 
participation  and  the  feeling  that  we  were 
doing  something  that  was  somehow 
relevant  and  important. 

We  also  had  contacts  with  people  in  the 
government  who  had  previously  worked 
for  NSA  in  the  International  Affairs 
Commission.  We  would  occasionally  go 
down  to  Washington  and  talk  with  them 
about  the  world  situation.  We  saw  no  great 
clash  of  interest.  After  all,  we  were  all 
fighting  for  capitalist  democracy.  If  you 
were  a liberal  you  would  put  your  emphasis 
on  democracy,  and  if  you  were  a con- 
servative you  would  put  your  emphasis  on 
capitalism.  But  we  didn’t  feel  they  were 
mutually  exclusive  - at  least  back  then. 

At  the  end  of  November,  1963,  it  was 
right  after  Kennedy  was  shot,  I was  in- 
troduced to  a guy  down  in  Washington 
who  ostensibly  was  working  for  the  State 
Department  in  Iranian  affairs.  He  asked  if  I 
would  mind  giving  the  reports  that  I was 
writing  to  the  State  Department.  I thought 
about  it  for  a while  and  said  OK.  There 
didn’t  seem  to  be  anything  damaging  in  the 
reports.  Why  not?  That  will  make  me  be 
even  more  important.  He  gave  me  an 
address,  and  I started  sending  my  reports 
there. 

About  a month  later  I was  brought  in  - 
made  ‘witting.’ 

I. F.s  Can  you  explain  that  term  ? 

T.S.:  Well  witting  means  that  you  know 

who  you  really  are  working  for.  Before  that 
I had  been  ‘unwitting.”  I’ll  just  explain 
what  happened  and  it  will  become  clear, 
for  I didn’t  know  the  term  then  either. 

The  guy  said  would  you  like  to  work  for 
us.  He  was  a guy  not  too  much  older  than 
me.  I had  met  him  before  and  had  some 
respect  for  him.  The  ‘us’  he  referred  to  was 
now  the  agency. 

J. F.:  Did  he  actually  say  that  you  would 
be  working  for  the  CIA  right  then? 

T.S.:  Yes.  He  said  that  I would  be  doing 
the  same  thing  I was  doing  then,  except  I 
would  send  him  my  reports,  I would 
consult  with  him,  and  they  would  pay  me  a 
little  more.  I think  they  gave  me  $4500  per 
year. 

I learned  within  the  next  couple  of 
weeks  that  most  of  the  people  on  the  in- 
ternational staff  of  the  NSA  were  on  the 
same  contractual  basis. 

I.F.:  Did  they  go  to  the  point  of  giving 
you  a code  name? 

T.S.:  Later  on  I got  a working  code 
name.  They  let  me  pick  it  out.  I also  had  a 
code  name  given  to  me  by  a computer 

I under  which  I was  paid. 

Basically  I did  the  same  thing  as  before. 
It’s  just  that  everything  became  a little 
more  serious.  For  one  thing  the  Vietnam 
war  was  bubbling  up,  though  we  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  it  because  there  were 


But  it  you  became  delt  as  picking  up 
those  signals,  it  meant  that  you  really 
had  to  think  about  it  - at  the  exclusion 
of  almost  everything  else.  So  that 
Communism  and  anticommunism 
become  the  only  things  there  are. 


no  Indochinese  student  organizations  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  something  you 
more  or  less  looked  over  your  shoulder  at, 
although  the  ostensible  bases  of  American 
foreign  policy  seemed  more  or  less  valid 
then.  There  was  a danger’  of  a left-wing 
dictatorship  in  Vietnam,  there  was  a right- 
wing  dictatorship  there  at  the  time,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  whole  thing  would  work 
out. 

I.F.:  The  even-handed  condemnation  of 
the  extremes  on  both  the  left  and  right. 
Hopefully  it  would  work  out  to  a 
democratic  coalition  inn  the  center. 

T.S.:  Exactly.  That’s  what  we  all  hoped. 
It  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  that  that’s  what 
the  big  boys  hoped. 

As  I said,  it  became  a little  bit  more 
serious.  They  were  particularly  interested 
in  students  from  crisis  areas.  I didn’t  work 


that  closely  with  the  students  from  Angola 
and  Mozambique,  but  clearly  that  was  the 
situation.  It  was  very  serious.  There  could 
be  a long  drawn-out  revolutionary  war  in 
either  one  of  those  countries. 

For  me,  it  was  right  about  there  that  I 
began  to  lose  my  sense  of  perspective  and 
be  drawn  into  the  network  of  cold-war 
thinking.  We  became  so  preoccupied  with 
’our  side  versus  their  side’  that  we  just 
tended  not  to  think  very  much  about  the 
liberalism  we  came  in  with.  It  was  so  easy 
to  be  hard-nosed  and  tough  and  vigorous  in 
the  defense  of  what  now  looks  like  the 
American  empire  but  we  looked  at  then  as 
the  ‘free  world.’ 

For  example,  if  there  was  an  Iranian 
student  congress  somewhere  we  would 
make  sure  that  our  people  were  there  in 
force.  For  us,  and  for  the  foreign  people  we 
worked  with  anticommunism  became  the 
lowest  common  demonimator.  At  that  time 
Communism  and  anti-Americanism  were 
more  closely  linked  than  they  are  now.  If 
you  went  to  a foreign  student  congress,  and 
I went  to  a lot  of  them,  you  could  pretty 
well  spot  the  communists. 

J.F.:  Were  these  in  the  United  States 
only? 

T.S.:  Both  in  the  US  and  overseas.  If 
they  were  anti-American,  they  were 
probably  communists.  If  they  were  left- 
wingers but  failed  to  condemn  American 
imperialism  in  strong  terms,  they  they  were 
probably  socialist  of  some  kind.  So  you 
became  very  deft  at  that  kind  of  detail. 

But  if  you  become  deft  at  picking  up 
those  signals,  it  meant  that  you  really  had 
to  think  about  it  - at  the  exclusion  of  almost 


(Watts)  meant  that  there  were 
severe  problems  at  home  and  that  you 
couldn’t  go  and  man  the  thin  red  line 
of  empire  anymore  and  feel  that  you 
were  defending  a just  society  - or  at 
least  a promising  society. 


everything  else.  So  that  communism  and 
anticommunism  become  the  only  things 
there  are. 

J.F.:  When  did  you  get  posted  overseas? 

T.S.:  I went  to  Europe  in  1964,  about  six 
months  after  I was  brought  in  and  made 
witting.  I was  to  run  the  publications  office 
of  the  international  student  organization 
that  NSA  belonged  to.  It  was  called  the 
International  Student  Conference.  We  all 
knew  about  it.  It  had  been  set  up  in  about 
1950,  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
International  Union  of  Students. 
Everybody  knew  that  these  were  the  great 
forces  contending  for  the  ’minds  and  hearts 
of  the  student  world.’ 

My  job  meant  that  I was  at  least  partly  a 
propaganda  officer,  but  it  was  propaganda 
within  the  terms  of  the  organization. 
Probably  99  percent  of  all  Americans  that 
might  look  at  the  stuff  that  I put  out  would 
immediately  say  that  I was  a communist.  It 
was  very  left-wing  stuff,  but  it  was  clearly 
anticommunist  so  that  most  foreign 
students  would  see  the  difference.  We 
came  down  heavily  on  right-wing  dic- 
tatorships in  South  Africa,  Dominican 
Republic,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Paraguary, 
places  like  that.  They  were  places  wherewe 
could  pull  all  the  stops  out.  You  couldn’t 
pull  them  out  in  Indochina  because 
America  had  troops  there.  You  couldn’t 
come  out  against  places  where  Americans 
were  getting  killed.  That  was  the  cardinal 
rule. 

You  could  criticize  American  foreign 

policy.  That  was  all  right.  Well  not 
exactly  all  right.  We  were  considered  to  be 
on  the  far  left  wing  of  the  agency,  In- 
ternational Organizations,  because  we  had 
to  cater  to  the  expectations  of  our  con- 
stituency. + 

As  long  as  we  condemned  American 
foreign  policy  but  coupled  it  with  slashing 
condemnation  of  communism,  that  was 
OK. 

I worked  there  doing  the  publications 
for  about  two  years.  I worked  out  of 
Leyden,  Holland,  which  was  where  the  ISC 
office  was.  It’s  interesting  to  note  that 
originally  the  office  was  supposed  to  be  in 
Rome,  but  they  were  too  afraid  of  the 
Italian  Communist  Party.  They  thought  it 
would  infiltrate  so  they  moved  the  office  to 
Holland,  which  was  a safe  country.  Part  of 
my  work  was  directed  toward  fending  off 
attacks  from  the  left  and  maintaining 
control  of  the  SC  itself.  I stayed  there  until 
1966,  when  I left  to  go  to  graduate  school. 

I.F.:  What  made  you  leave? 

T.S.:  Basically  there  were  two  reasons. 
One  was  Vietnam.  It  blew  the  roof  off  of 
the  whole  generation  of  people  like  me. 

-FThe  International  Organizations 
Division  (IO)  of  the  CIA  fell  under  the 


supervision  of  the  Deputy  Director,  Plans 
(DDP),  who,  in  turn,  reported  to  the 
agency’s  Deputy  Director,  who  reported  to 
the  Director  of  the  CIA.  DDP  is  the 
Clandestine  Services  (CS)  arm  of  the 
agency  and  includes  10  regional  divisions 
and  the  Foreign  Intellegence,  Counter 
Intellegence,  and  Psychological  Warfare 
and  Paramilitary  Staff  in  addition  to  IO. 
For  more  details  see  the  uncensored 
(British)  version  of  Philip  Agee’s  book 
Inside  the  Company:  CIA  Diary,  Penguin 
Books  Ltd.,  1975.  - JF 

The  disaffection  was  gradual,  of  course. 
It  started  in  1965.  For  people  I knew  it  was 
the  end  of  innocence.  As  I said,  there  were 
two  reasons.  One  was  Vietnam.  The  other 
was  the  Watts  riots  which  made  all  our 
assumptions  about  the  eventual  progress  of 
the  civil  rights  movement  under  capitalist 
democracy  seem  dubious  at  best. 
Especially  for  southern  liberals  like  myself 
there  were  great  hopes  that  the  north,  and 
this  would  include  Los  Angeles,  would  be  a 
sort  of  role  model.  Again,  it’s  one  of  those 
things  that  seem  absurd  today,  but  it  was 
real  for  us  then.  It  meant  that  there  were 
severe  problems  at  home  and  that  you 
couldn’t  go  and  man  the  thin  red  line  of 
empire  anymore  and  feel  that  you  were 
defending  a just  society  - or  at  least  a 
promising  society. 

You  knew  that  there  were  injustices  in 
America,  but  there  was  this  assumption 
that  things  were  getting  better.  Kennedy 
was  gone,  but  Johnson  sounded  good.  He 
used  the  phrase  ‘we  shall  overcome'  in  a 
state  of  the  union  address.  But  Watts  was  a 
shock. 

I.F.:  The  other  thing  for  me  at  that  time 
was  the  fact  that  Johnson  ran  as  an  antiwar 
candidate. 

T.S.  Sure.  The  National  Democratic 
Committee  sponsored  these  ads  with 
nuclear  explosions. 

I. F.:  Right.  The  little  girl  with  the 
flowers.  Maybe  you  should  explain  those 
ads  a bit. 

T.S.:  Well  the  Republican  candidate  in 
the  1964  election,  Barry  Goldwater,  was 
was  going  to  out-Dulles  Dulles,  use  tactical 
nuclear  weapons,  and  dismantle  the 
welfare  state  at  home.  All  the  things  that 
are  happening  now  Goldwater  was 
threatening  to  do  in  1954  on  ideological 
grounds.  The  Democratic  National 
Committee  produced  this  amazing 
commercial  that  showed  a little  girl  in  a 
field  pulling  petals  off  a flower  and 
counting  backwards  as  she  did  it.  That 
scene  was  followed  by  a nuclear  explosion 
with  a pitch  for  Johnson  and  responsible 
government  in  the  foreground. 

It  all  sounded  very  good.  There  was  that 
kind  of  reassurance  that  the  people  who 
were  running  this  country  were  really 
trying  to  do  good,  but  Watts  was  a 
problem.  It  looked  very  structural.  Maybe 
a $700  billion  GNP  wasn’t  enough  to  solve 
anything. 

And  as  I said,  for  people  doing  the  kind 
of  work  I was  up  until  1965  you  could  still 
convince  yourself  that  the  war  was  a 
Vietnamese  war.  But  1965  was  the  year 
that  Americans  put  200,000 

And  as  I said,  for  people  doing  the  kind 
of  work  I was  up  until  1965  you  could  still 
convice  yourself  that  the  war  was  a 
was  the  year  that  Americans  put  200,000 
ground  troops  in  Vietnam.  It  became  clear 
it  was  an  American  war,  and  that  we  didn’t 
have  the  support  of  very  many  Vietnamese 
or  we  wouldn’t  have  to  do  that.  It  undercut 
the  whole  premises  of  our  foreign  policy 
intellegence  community  were  doing. 

J. F.:  We’re  about  the  same  age.  For  me 
one  of  the  things  that  was  still  operating 
then  was  the  legacy  of  World  War  II. 
There  we  really  were  fighting  fascism,  a 
totalitarian  enemy  more  evil  than  we  even 
realized  at  the  time.  I came  out  of  that  war 
feeling  that,  almost  by  definition,  any 
cause  we  fought  for  had  to  be  good. 

T.S.:  The  people  who  were  doing  the 
kind  of  work  that  I was  doing  probably  had 
fewer  illusions  than  the  people  outside.  By 
early  1965  I wasn't  a gut  patriot,  but  I still 
felt  our  policy  was  credible  because  it  was 
Vietnamese  doing  the  fighting.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  it  was  clear  this  wasn’t  true.  It 
was  a straightout  imperialist  war.  It  was 
our  guys  against  the  Asians. 

I remember  in  early  1965  going  to 
meetings  with  my  supervisors  and  they 
were  saying,  ‘God  damn  it.  Why  don’t  you 
support  us?  You  don’t  ever  write  anything 
of  Vietnam. 

...  but  I still  felt  our  policy  was 
credible  because  it  was  Vietnamese 
doing  the  fighting.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  it  was  clear  this  wasn’t  true.  It  was 
a straight-out  imperialist  war.  It  was 
our  guys  against  the  Asians. 
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My  response  was,  'We  don't  have  any 
victories.  Givq  me  a victory  in  Vietnam 
and  I can  make  a credible  case  for  it. 

I.F.:  Where  did  these  meetings  with  your 
superiors  take  place? 

T.S.:  AJ1  over  Europe.  They  were 
headquartered  in  Paris.  But  things  were 
getting  pretty  dicey  under  De  Gaulle. 
Andre  Malraux  told  us  to  pack  up  and  get 
out  at  one  point,  but  we  still  operated  out 
of  the  US  embassy  there. 

My  superiors  took  what  I guess  they 
thought  were  a lot  of  precautions.  We  met 
in  little  restaurants  and  places  like  that. 
But  it  was  pretty  relaxed.  I never  felt  under 
observation  by  anybody  on  their  side  or 
our  side. 

None  of  the  people  were  that  much  older 
than  me.  In  general  the  people  I worked 
with  were  from  the  Ivy  League  schools  or 
the  Midwestern  state  universities.  In  the 
Ivy  League  schools  they  were  mostly 
economics  of  political  science  majors. 


The  Russians  were  having  a terrible 
time  controlling  their  left  wing,  just 
like  we  were  having  a terrible  time 
controlling  our  left  wing.  We  would 
exchange  notes.  I said  to  the  guy, 
“you’re  having  a lot  of  trouble  with 
your  Chinese  these  days,”  and  he  said 
something  like,  “Yes,  like  you’re 
having  trouble  with  your  French.” 


Those  from  the  Midwestern  universities 
were  almost  all  student  politicians.  The  big 
feeders  of  NSA  were  the  big  universities  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Texas, 
with  the  first  three  much  the  most  im- 
portant. 

J.F.:  In  retrospect  do  you  feel  that  your 
invitation  to  the  NSA  seminar  was  a sort  of 
indirect  recruitment? 

T.S.:  The  guy  who  referred  me  to  NSA 
was  never  witting.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
NSA  International  people  who  was  not. 
There  were  grounds  on  which  you  could 
not  be  made  witting.  Homosexuality  was 
one.  Drugs  were  one.  A Communist 
background  was  one.  Drugs  and  homo- 
sexuality were  proscribed  because  of  the 
'compromising  position’  they  felt  you  could 
be  put  in.  A communist  background  just 
looked  unreliable,  at  least  to  congressional 
critics.  And  the  CIA  and  the  NSA  were 
both  very  sensitive  to  that  sort  of  thing. 

As  you  would  expect,  the  Midwestern 
people  were  mdiddle  class  and  the  Ivy 
League  people  were  all  upper  class,  for  the 
most  part.  I was  one  of  the  few  people  I 
knew  of  from  a working-class  background. 
It  wasn’t  a policy  decision  as  such.  The 
Black  guy  I mentioned  who  was  at  the 
seminar  was  a slum  kid.  That’s  just  the  way 
things  filter  up  in  our  system. 

This  all  speculative,  but  I think  in  the 
case  of  the  Ivy  League  people  there  was  a 
kind  of  recruitment  newtwork  that  worked 
mainly  through  the  political  science 
departments,  and  to  some  extent  the 
economics  departments  of  those 
universities.  Anyway  they  would  put  the 
agency  in  contract  with  promising  people. 
As  I said,  this  is  all  speculative  and  maybe 
you  shouldn’t  put  it  in  the  article.  I couldn’t 
prove  it.  It  just  seems  plausible  somehow. 

The  Midwestern  students  were  chosen 
because  they  were  politically  astute.  They 
were  student  government  types  who  knew 
how  to  run  an  organization  and  relate  to 
different  types  of  people.  They’re  the  ones 
who  I think  have  gone  farther  in  later 
years.  Interestingly  enough,  some  of  them 
worked  for  McCarthy  in  1968.  That  may 
have  been  a bit  of  a reaction  on  their  part. 

I.F.:  Were  they  still  in  the  agency  at  that 
time?  > 

T.S.:  I just  knew  three  or  four,  and  it  was 
after  they  were  out.  We  were  contract 
people;  we  weren't  career  people. 

I.F.:  Did  you  ever  go  through  any  formal 
training? 

T.S.:  I didn’t.  I can  only  think  of  two 
people  who  did,  and  both  of  them  are  no 
longer  in  the  agency. 

I. F.:  How  often  did  you  act  as  a conduit 
for  funds? 

T.S.:  All  the  time. 

J. F.:  How  did  it  work?  Could  you  just 
hand  out  funds  at  your  own  discretion,  or 
did  you  have  to  get  an  OK? 

T.S.:  We  never  did  anything  on  our  own 
without  clearing  it.  Even  when  I was  with 
NSA  I had  to  call  my  boss,  who  was  the 
International  Affairs  vice  president. 

I would  say,  “Look.  The  Nigerian 
Students  Association  needs  a file  cabinet.  I 
think  it  would  make  relations  better  if  we 
game  them  one.”  And  then  he’d  say,  “OK. 
Give  them  a file  cabinet.” 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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U MASS  TENANTS 


ON  STRIKE 

— Jim  Jordan 


“We  aren't  going  to  deal  with  you  on  a rent 
strike.  II  you  want  to  threaten  us,  well 
withdraw  you  from  school  and  evict  you. 
Well  win  because  we  have  all  the  power.” 
-Randolph  Bromery. 


In  the  local  community,  among  the 
many  on-going  efforts  of  people  attempting 
to  wrest  control  of  their  living,  educational 
and  work  experiences,  the  struggle  of  the 
UMass  Tenants  Association  is  a model  to 
be  examined  and  understood.  Presently  on 
a rent  strike  against  their  landlord,  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  the  UMTA 
has  experienced  tenant  organizing  and 
tenant  frustration  on  a level  that  only  a 
complex  foe  like  UMass  could  provoke. 

Their  two-year  struggle  for  recognition  is 
embodied  in  their  movement  toward  a 
tenant-managed,  co-operatively  run 
operation  in  the  Married  Student  Housing 
complexes  of  Lincoln  and  University 
Apartments  and  North  Village. 
Throughout  this  time,  the  tenants  have 
seen  their  earnest  research  organizing  and 
proposals  met  with  bad  faith  negotiations, 
deception  and  hostility  by  the  University 
on  its  campus  adminstration  and  Trustee 
levels. 

A history  of  the  UMTA  reveals  a sound 
organizing  effort  combined  with  an  honest 
program  for  change  confronted  by  a 
corrupt  institution  that  feels  itself 
threatened  by  public  exposure  of  its 
misleading  and  mismanagement. 

For  the  past  decade,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  1973,  there  has  been  a yearly  10 
percent  increase  in  Married  Student 
Housing  rents.  These  increases  are  all  the 
more  inexcusable  in  that  the  University 
receives  state  subsidies  on  utilities, 
maintenance,  and  administrative  personnel 
(totalling  $170,000  in  FY  1975),  pays  no 
taxes  and  supposedly  earns  no  profits. 
These  rents,  moreover,  are  not  sub- 
stantially lower  than  those  in  other  quick- 
buck  housing  schemes  in  the  Amherst- 
Northampton  area.  Added  to  this  is  the 
fact  that  the  University  co-mingles  funds 
from  the  different  complexes,  supporting 
North  Village  with  the  revenues  from 
Lincoln  and  University  Apartments. 

The  UMass  Tenants  Association  started 
to  form  in  Spring  1974,  when  the  Married 
Student  Housing  Committee  voted  to 
increase  rents  in  the  three  complexes  in  a 
meeting  closed  to  all  but  a few  student 
tenants  hand-picked  by  the  administration. 
Angered  by  the  unnecessary  rise  in  rent, 
the  inaccessability  of  the  decision-making 
process  and  gross  illegalities  and 
mismanagement  of  the  complexes  by  the 
University,  the  tenants  realized  that  their 
landlord  would  have  to  be  confronted 
head-on. 

In  October  1974,  twelve  tenants  from 
Lincoln  and  University  apartments  went  on 
a rent  strike  demanding  a roll-back  of  the 
illegally  passed  increase  of  the  previous 
Spring,  protesting  the  University’s  poor 
management  practices. 


The  strike  was  to  last  ten  months  and 
accumulate  $50,000  in  escrow  and  fifty 
participants  at  its  peak.  For  the  first  time 
the  University  hierarchy  had  to  deal  with 
students  at  a bargaining  table  where 
concrete  and  undeniably  important  issues 
were  at  stake.  For  the  University,  $50,000 
and  the  threat  of  student  self- 
determination  were  real  and  present.  The 
Tenants  Association  was  in  search  of  a just 
method  for  protecting  themselves  against 
the  irrational  leaps  in  their  rents  and  a 
return  to  an  affordable  rate.  What 
developed  out  of  these  negotiations  set  the 
tone  and  strategy  with  which  the 
University  would  deal  with  the  Tenants 
from  that  point  on:  the  Great  Run-Around. 

In  mid-December,  Chancellor  Bromery's 
Liason  Committee  recommended  that  the 
UMTA  might  be  better  off  presenting  their 
demands  before  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  UM  Board  of  Trustees.  On  February 
19,  1975,  the  UMTA  brought  their 

grievances  before  that  committee,  only  to 
be  further  stalled,  as  they  directed  the 
UMTA  to  work  with  the  campus  ad- 
ministration to  work  out  their  conflicting 
reports. 

However,  Chancellor  Bromery  refused 
to  meet  with  the  UMTA  after  they 
returned  to  campus,  seeking  revenge  for 
the  embarrassment  before  the  trustees.  He 
instead  submitted  an  incomplete  and 
misleading  report,  completely  without 
imput  from  the  UMTA, based  on  which  the 
Finance  Committee  voted  down  the 
UMTA  rent  roll-back  demand. 

On  April  2, 1975,  before  the  full  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  vote  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee was  overturned,  an  historic  first  for 
such  an  occurrence.  This  action  was  taken 
in  direct  contrast  to  the  basis  for  the  Fin. 
Com.  decision.  The  The  full  board,  when 
presented  with  Bromery’s  attempts  to 
manipulate  them,  had  no  choice  but  to 
send  the  matter  back  to  the  joint  Student 
Affairs  and  Finance  Committees  for 
further  deliberations  or,  perhaps  more  to 
the  point,  for  further  stalling  on  the  issue. 

Following  the  April  2 meeting,  a couple 
of  things  became  apparent  to  the  tenants. 
First,  they  realized  that  even  a concession 
by  the  Trustees  on  this  particular  roll-back 
was  no  guarantee  that  rent  strikes  and 
other  such  arduous  organizing  tasks  would 
not  have  to  be  repeated  again  and  again  to 
combat  constant  rent  hikes  and 
mismanagement.  Also,  they  were  well 
aware  that  the  powerful  Bromery  had  been 
personally  burned  by  the  April  2nd 
decision  and  would  take  a harder,  more 
covert  line  at  further  negotiations. 

In  response  to  these  conditions,  the  idea 
of  co-operative  housing  took  seed  in  the 
collective  consciousness  of  the 
Association.  Negotiations  with  Bromery 
and  Vice-  Chancellor  Robert  Gage  quickly 
evolved  into  talks  with  a clear  focus;  in 
exchange  for  handing  over  the  $50,000 
UMTA  had  been  keeping  in  escrow,  the 
University  would  make  "every  effort”  to 
facilitate  the  initiation  of  co-operative 
Married  Student  Housing  by  Sept.  1,  1975. 


On  May  30,  an  agreement  was  signed 
between  the  UMTA  and  the  University 
that  pledged  mutual  work  toward  Trustee 
approval  of  the  co-op  plan  at  its  August  6th 
meeting.  As  part  of  the  agreement,  the 
$50,000  that  had  accrued  in  escrow  since 
October,  1974,  was  turned  over  to  the 
University.  From  that  point  onward  the 
bad  faith  attitude  and  position  of  the 
UMass  power  structure  began  to  emerge 
ominously  to  the  tenants. 

Summer  1975  was  a series  of  feet- 
dragging  tactics  by  the  University.  In  the 
May  30  agreement,  the  administration 
promised  to  provide  $40,000  to  the  co-op, 
based  on  its  acknowledgement  that  part  of 
the  debt  was  due  to  losses  sustained 
because  of  high  vacancy  rates  in  the 
apartments.  Summer  found  the  same 
people  who  had  been  parties  to  that 
agreement,  the  University,  telling  the 
tenants  that  it  was  illegal  for  the 
University,  in  the  person  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  to  delegate  these  funds  to  the 
Tenants  Association.  This  signaled  the  first 
of  a number  of  faculty  legal  arguments 
that  the  Trustees,  the  administration,  and 
later,  UM  President  Robert  Wood  were  to 
throw  in  the  face  of  the  growing  co- 
operative movement.  While  the  University 
was  stepping  subtly  out  of  their  agreement 
with  the  tenants,  they  got  a messy  foot 
caught  in  the  door. 

The  University  had  also  agreed  to 
provide  the  co-op  with  an  additional 
$50,000  utility  subsidy,  on  the  basis  that  the 
UMTA  proved  that  the  University  had 
received  over  $170,000  in  state  subsidies  in 
FY  ’75.  In  succeeding  months,  the  one-step 
forward,  two-steps  backward  strategy 
became  a pattern. 

The  University,  using  a series  of  tactics, 
legal  and  political,  tried  to  back  down  on 
both  the  forty  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
But  their  tactics  were  hamstrung  for  it  is  an 


explicit  violation  of  the  law  of  the  Com- 
monwealth for  the  University  to  use  state 
funds  to  support  any  residence  hall  or 
facility  that  is  supported  by  the  rents  and 
fees  of  the  residents.  It  became  evident 
why  the  elite  in  the  upper  floors  of 
Whitmore  were  later  to  take  such  a hard 
line  against  the  January,  1976,  strike. 
Growing  student  demands  for  par- 
ticipation in  decisions  affecting  their  lives 
coupled  with  increased  mud  on  official 
hands  were  making  the  entire  co-op  issue  a 
threat  of  exposure  that  Dr.  Bromery  and 
his  bureaucratic  cohorts  would  do  well 
without. 

Meanwhile,  September  appeared  and 
the  administration  was  no  nearer  to  ap- 
proving or  aiding  the  co-op  drive.  Yet  they 
continued  to  promise  that  the  co-op  would 
reach  fruition  using  November  as  the  new 
target  date.  On  October  1,  a meeting  of  the 
Student  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  unanimously  approved  the  co-op 
plan,  citing  the  immense  living-learning 
potential  of  such  a system.  In  proportion  to 
this  support,  other  branches  of  the  UM 
hierarchy  geared  up  their  resistance. 

Not  long  after  the  Student  Affairs 
Committee  vote,  Larry  Bench,  counsel  for 
UM  President  Robert  Wood,  announced 
that  he  had  “severe  legal  reservations” 
concerning  the  co-op  proposal.  This  ac-  J 
tion,  described  as  “Wood’s  Blockade”  by 
UMTA  organizer  Pat  Walker,  was  again 
based,  as  was  the  earlier  administration 
objection  on  leaky  legal  arguments.  In 
fact,  it  was  so  facetious  that  it  brought 
rancor  and  amazement  to  everyone 
associated  with  the  co-op  issue,  except  of 
course,  Wood’s  office. 

In  sum,  Bench  maintained  that  handing 
over  management  of  Married  Student 
Housing  to  the  UMTA  would  constitute  an 
excessive  delegation  of  authority  by  the 
Trustees,  the  body  charged  with  the  overall 
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supervision  of  the  campus.  Since  the 
Trustees  themselves  are  charged  with 
management  responsibilities  by  the  UM 
Building  Authority,  Wood’s  office  argued 
that  they  were  in  no  position  to  further 
delegate  authority  to  the  tenants.  At  a 
December  4th  meeting,  Bench  backed 
down  from  this  position  when  it  was 
pointed  out  to  him  by  Ira  Horowitz  of 
Student  Legal  Services  and  the  Amhert 
Law  firm  of  Burres  and  Kenney  that  the 
contractual  arrangements  between  the  co- 
op and  the  University  were  such  that  the 
continued  to  guarantee  the  University 
sufficient  control  over  the  apts.,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  they  could  delegate. 

In  mid-November,  wearied  by  now  of  the 
obvious  stalling  tactics  of  the  ad- 
ministration, UMTA  vowed  that  if  no 
decision  was  made  on  their  proposal  by  the 
December  3rd  meeting  of  the  Trustees, 
they  would  take  part  in  another  rent  strike. 
This  brought  copious  soft-soaping  from 
Wood’s  office,  but  it  rang  hollow  and 
distant  in  the  ears  of  the  already  impatient 
tenants. 

As  was  previously  mentioned,  Mr. 
Bench  dropped  his  “delegation  of 
authority”  stand  like  the  proverbial  hot 
potatoe.  However,  he  was  representing  the 
threatened  residents  of  the  UMass 
Olympus  and  he  did  not  stop  there. 

The  next  block  thrown  bv  Bench  into  the 
Tenants’  path  was  the  argument  that  if  a 
co-operative  were  managing  Married 
Student  Housing  as  a private  corporation, 
then  the  Commonwealth  could  not  back  it 
financially.  To  counter  that  threat,  the 
UMTA  agreed  to  purchase  a performance 


bond,  thus  protecting  the  Commonwealth. 
Believing  that  progress  had  been  made  on 
their  two  legal  problems,  the  Association 
deferred  a decision  on  the  rent  strike  until 
the  December  17th  meeting  of  the 
Trustees’  Finance  Committee,  expecting  to 
hear  from  Wood  in  the  interim.  As  might 
be  expected  from  administrative  behavior 
over  the  past  20  months,  Wood  never 
contacted  them  nor  did  Counsellor  Bench 
ever  supply  the  Tenants  with  a memo 
laying  out  the  exact  nature  of  his  legal 
problems.  The  paper  had  been  requested 
by  the  UMTA  negotiating  team  in  Oc- 
tober. 

Two  weeks  later,  Bench  went  back  to  his 
original  position  on  the  delegation  issue 
and  on  December  17,  1975,  the  UMass 
Tenants  Association  went  on  strike. 

On  January  2,  1976,  the  administration 
announced  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
negotiate.  On  that  day,  in  a meeting  with 
UMTA  reps,  Chancellor  Bromery  laid  bare 
for  the  first  time  his  true  feelings  on  the 
issue  of  co-operatively  managed  housing: 
"We  aren't  going  to  deal  with  you  on  a rent 
strike.  If  you  want  to  threaten  us  we’ll 
withdraw  you  from  school  and  evict  you. 
We'll  win  becaause  we  have  all  the  power.” 

Also  in  that  first  week  of  January,  Vice 
Chancellor  Gage  came  out  with  the 
position  on  the  subsidy  issue  that  the 
administration  had  kept  in  the  closet  for  six 
months:  We  have  the  subsidy  money  and 
we  can  give  it  to  you  but  we  choose  not  to. 
In  mid-January  when  asked  by  the  Tenants 
to  turn  over  information  necessary  to  their 
proposal,  Gage  replied,  “Go  to  court.” 


After  January  23,  1976,  all  those  par- 
ticipating in  the  rent  strike  against  UMass 
will  face  administrative  withdrawal 
proceedings.  Their  dilatory  tactics 
exhausted,  the  shining-liberal  facade  of  the 
administration  falls  away,  revealing  vested 
interests  and  an  institutional  machine  that 
will  not  allow  itself  to  be  impeded. 

This  has  come  as  no  surprise  to  the 
membership  of  the  UMTA,  for  they 
discovered  early  on  the  true  nature,  and 
potential  of  their  adversary.  It  is  clear  now, 
as  it  was  several  months  ago,  that  UMass 
never  intended  to  meet  head-on  the  sincere 
and  well-articulated  needs  of  their  tenants. 
They  had  hoped  to  draw  the  UMTA  out  to 
a point  of  weakness  and  despair  that  would 
make  the  mere  threat  of  withdrawal  and 
eviction  a sufficient  weapon  to  break  the 
peoples’  will. 

In  this,  however,  as  in  their  many 
legalistic  maneuverings,  the  University  was 
making  a mistake.  When  Robert  Gage 
flippantly  suggested  that  the  Association 
go  to  court  for  information,  etc.,  he  set  the 
stage  for  one  tactic  of  the  Tenants’  overall 
strategy. 

The  membership  plans  to  throw  the 
withdrawal  proceedings  directly  into  the 
administration’s  face.  Under  law  pertaining 
to  tenant-landlord  eviction  process,  it  is 
clearly  illegal  to  withdraw  students 
academically  for  failure  to  pay  rent.  Such  a 
situation  would  clearly  circumvent 
proscribed  procedures  for  the  eviction  of 
tenants.  While  it  is  apparent  from  their 
past  behavior  that  the  University  is  con- 
cerned with  legal  constraints  only  in  so  far 
as  its  purpose  is  served,  they  are  so  far 
outside  the  law  on  this  one  that  even  they 
must  feel  uncomfortable.  Even  the  courts, 
notorious  for  their  bias  in  favor  of  big 
money  interests,  should  be  able  to  see  it. 

The  tenants’  strongest  argument  goes 
back  to  their  original  demands  of  October, 
1974.  It  is  political  and  more  persuasive 
than  any  legal  technicalities  they  might 
use. 

The  strike  of  ’74  was  clearly  a political 
one,  protesting  UM’s  bad  Taith  and 
atrocious  mismanagement.  Since  the 
administration  broke  the  May  30  co-op 
agreement,  the  Association  still  considers 
the  grounds  for  a strike  to  be  valid.  At  that 
time  UMTA  maintained  that  the 
University  simply  mismanages  the  MSH 
complexes  to  an  outrageous  degree.  They 
still  do. 





They  are  responsible  for  keeping  a high 
vacancy  rate,  a bad  debt  and  illegal  co- 
mingling of  funds  which  constitutes  a 
breach  of  fiduciary  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
Trustees.  Pat  Walker  of  the  UMTA  offers 
an  instance  that  embodies  all  of  these: 

“In  North  Village,  $162  of  the  $175  per 
month  rent  goes  toward  paying  off  20  year 
bonds  at  5 percent  interest.  Because  North 
Village  comprises  wood,  flat-roofed 
structures  that  are  too  cheap  and  too  high 
a risk,  the  University  cannot  get  the  40  year 
at  3 percent  interest  bonds  that  are  usually 
granted  to  educational  insitutions.  After 
only  four  years  in  operation,  most  of  the 
roofs  in  North  Village  leak  and  will  have  to 
be  repaired  at  a cost  of  over  $500,000.  This 
will,  of  course,  be  passed  on  to  the 
tenants.” 

- So  the  struggle  of  the  UMass  Tenants 
Association  intensifies.  As  we  go  to  press 
there  is  no  way  of  being  certain  of  the 
courtroom  results.  What  we  can  all  be  sure 
of,  however,  is  that  the  liberal  games  of  the 
UMass  administration  will  not  go  on 
forever.  When  they  perceive  us  to  be 
committed  and  sincere  about  our  needs  for 
participation  in  decision-making  and 
control  of  our  own  lives  in  work, 
educational  and  living  environments,  they 
will  react  swiftly  and  harshly. 


GRAND  JURY  ACTIVITY  AGAINST 


Jill  Raymond  In  Jail 

LEXINGTON  - After  nearly  a year  Jill 
Raymond  remains  in  jail  on  Contempt  of 
Court  charges  before  the  Lexington  Grand 
Jury.  Efforts,  fruitlessly,  have  been  made  to 
have  her  transferred  from  the  Madison 
County  Jail,  where  she  is  the  only  woman 
prisoner,  to  a federal  prison  where  con- 
ditions would  be  less  isolating  and  stark. 

In  her  10  months  of  imprisonment,  Jill 
has  been  outside  only  when  transferred 
from  one  jail  to  another  or  when  appearing 
at  court  hearings.  Most  of  this  time  she  has 
been  by  herself  as  the  few  other  women 
prisoners  in  the  jails  have  only  remained 
one  or  two  weeks.  If  she  is  lucky,  she  is 
allowed  to  walking  outside  of  her  cell 
around  the  third  floor. 

The  Lexington  Grand  Jury  Defense 
Committee  and  the  Grand  Jury  Project  feel 
that  because  he  is  newly  elected, 
prosecuting  US  attorney  Eldon  Webb  is 
susceptible  to  public  pressure,  demanding 
her  release.  They  are  encouraging  a 
massive  letter  writing  campaign  stressing 
that  Ellen  Grusse  and  Terri  Turgeon,  who 
were  in  prison  for  the  exact  same  reason, 
have  just. been  released.  Also  Jill’s  in- 
carceration is  purely  coercive  punishment; 
she  has  made  it  quite  clear  that  she  won’t 
talk.  Demand  her  release  (or  at  the  very 
least,  that  she  be  transferred  to  a Kentucky 
Federal  Prison). 

Letters  and  telegrams  should  be  sent  to 
US  Attorney  Eldon  Webb,  Federal 
Building,  Lexington,  KY  40501.  Carbons 
should  be  sent  to  Congressmen  Michael 
Harrington  and  John  Conyers,  who  are 
working  on  Grand  Jury  reform  bills,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Jill  can  be  written  to  at  Madison  County 


Jail,  Richmond,  KY  40475  or  through  the 
Lexington  Grand  Jury  Defense  Fund,  P.O. 
Box  1733.  Lexington,  KY  40501. 

Subpoenas  Dropped 

NEW  HAVEN  - Prosecutor  William 
Dow  has  dropped  the  subpoenas  seeking 
testimony  before  a Federal  Grand  Jury 
from  Ellen  Grusse  and  Terri  Turgeon  in 
New  Haven,  Connecticut.  The  jury  was 
allegedly  investigating  the  harboring  of 
fugitives  Susan  Saxe  and  Katherine  Powers 
(see  oob  may-june  ’75).  Ellen  and  Terri 
were  released  from  prison  on  December  19 
after  serving  7 of  a possible  18  months. 

In  January  1975,  the  FBI  began  probing 
into  the  lesbian  and  feminist  communities 
of  Hartford,  Conn,  and  Lexington,  Ky., 
searching  for  clues  that  would  help  them 
apprehend  Saxe  and  Powers  as  well  as  gain 
any  other  information  for  their  files  on  the 
radical  women’s  movement.  Unaware  of 
the  few  legal  rights  they  have  against  FBI 
pressure  tactics,  many  women  talked. 
Ellen  and  Terri,  who  had  since  moved  to 
New  Haven,  and  Jill  Raymond  in  Lexington 
were  among  those  who  aggressively 
refused  to  talk  and  consistently  maintained 
this  position  before  the  grand  jury  as  well, 
for  which  they  were  jailed  as  coercive 
punishment. 

Judge  Jon  O.  Newman  had  in  November 
denied  Terri’s  and  Ellen’s  motions  for 
release  (which  were  based  on  the  grounds 
that  the  investigation  into  harboring  was 
not  serious.)  The  New  Haven  Grand  Jury 
Defense  Committee  felt  that  Dow’s 
dropping  of  the  subpoenas,  which 
essentially  overturned  this  ruling,  reflects 
the  extent  of  community  support  and 
pressure  for  their  release.  “The  govern- 
ment no  more  released  them  through  a 


sense  of  justice,"  they  sav,  “than  it 
acquitted  JoAnne  Little  and  Angela  Davis 
because  of  their  innocence.  Though  ours  is 
clearly  not  a government  of  the  people,  it  is 
not  completely  immune  to  pressure.  This  is 
especially  true  of  those  government  of- 
ficials such  as  Dow,  who  define  them- 
selves as  liberal  and  feel  that  some 
pretense  of  morality  and  adherence  to  the 
law  as  written  is  politically  advantageous.” 

While  active  support  of  Terri  and  Ellen 
did  place  an  essential  kind  of  pressure  on 
Dow,  the  Defense  Committee  recognizes 
the  general  lack  of  power  people  in  this 
society  have  against  the  arbitrary  authority 
of  the  government.  "The  fact  that  they 
were  imprisoned  at  all,"  the  Committee 
points  out,  “that  their  release  hinged  on  the 
whim  of  the  prosecutor,  that  Jill  remains  in 
jail,  while  Terri  and  Ellen  have  been 
released  when  all  had  taken  exactly  the 
same  position  in  the  same  investigation, 
reflects  the  whimsical  fashion  in  which  the 
government  exerts  its  power.  We  are  still 
functioning  as  petitioners  of  governmental 
favors  as  apposed  to  taking  the  power  of 
the  government  into  our  own  hands.” 

New  Trial  For  Inez 

Inez  Garcia,  convicted  last  year  of 
‘murdering’  her  rapist,  has  won  a new  trial, 
giving  her  another  chance  to  fight  for  a 
woman’s  right  to  self-defense. 

A California  Court  of  Appeals  last 
month  reversed  the  second-degree  murder 
conviction  on  grounds  that  Superior  Court 
Judge  Stanley  Lawson’s  instructions  to  the 
jury  were  “erroneous,"  and  that  he  implied 
at  the  time  of  sentencing  that  the  shooting 
was  to  some  degree  premeditated.  The 
Chicana  woman  is  presently  serving  a five- 
year  to  life  sentence  at  Fronteras  Calif. 
Institution  for  Women. 


WOMEN 


- from  Off  Our  Backs 


The  issue  of  a woman's  right  to  defend 
herself  against  attack  is  one  that  has  gained 
prominence  not  only  in  the  women’s 
movement,  but  with  the  public  as  well.  One 
primary  reason  for  its  prominence  is 
because  of  sexism  in  our  society,  and  what 
should  be  assumed  as  a right  in  all  respects, 
becomes  a protracted  struggle  for  all 
women.  Witness  the  cases  of  Garcia,  Little, 
Todd  and  Woods. 

Said  one  woman  activist  at  Garcia’s  trial 
last  year,  "If  we  were  a society  divorced  of 
sexism,  there  would  be  no  question  that  the 
murder  was  justified.”.. 


During  her  trial,  the  judge  refused  to 
allow  attorney  Charles  Garry  to  make  the 
question  of  rape  a part  of  the  trial. 
Garcia’s  defense,  her  lawyer  said,  was 
based  on  the  “unwritten,’  law  that  permits 
a woman  to  defend  herself  against  attack 
by  any  mans  necessary. 
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THE  CAMPUS  MILIT ARY /POLICE  MONSTER 

- Progressive  News  Service 


This  article  is  the  second  in  a series 
presented  by  the  Memorial  Hall  Research 
Task  Force.  The  task  force  is  one  of  two 
task  forces  that  grew  in  response  to  in- 
creased military  and  paramilitary 
presence  in  our  community.Their  purpose 
is  twofold;  1.)  to  research  and  define  the 
existing  military  infrastructure  and  the 
extent  of  its  programs  and  policies.  2.)  to 
create  a program  for  mass  education  and 
proposals  for  collective  strategy  and  ac- 
tion to  prevent  further  colonization  of  our 
resources  and  put  an  end  to  the  dubious 
and  clandestine  marriage  that  is 
manifested  in  the  Corporate-  Military  - 
University  - Police  State.  This  union  of 
institutions  serves  to  strengthen  the  power 
of  the  corporate  ruling  class  and  further 
centralizes  its  control  of  human  and 
natural  resources  that  are  basic  to  the 
social,  economic,  political,  and  spiritual 
growth  of  working  people. 

Any  serious  attempt  to  research  the 
power  structure  of  this  country  will 
eventually  lead  to  the  fact  that  any 
decisions  that  affect  our  lives,  ultimately 
the  lives  of  working  people  the  world 
over,  are  made  by  a handful  of  wealthy 
families.  The  power  of  these  families  rests 
in  their  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production  and  the  ways  in  which  they 
utilize  this  control.  It  is  clear,  in  the  light  of 
the  current  economic  crisis,  that  the  ruling 
class  in  this  country  is  using  its  control  over 
the  means  of  production  to  expand  its 
empire  at  the  expense  of  the  working  class, 
the  backbone  of  our  society. 


Crises  such  as  the  one  at  present  are  not 
new  to  our  capitalist  society,  as  history 
proves.  Capitalism  is  an  economic  system 
based  on  profits,  and  it  is  this  ever  ex- 
panding drive  for  profits  that  plunges  it 
into  periodic  crises.  Profits  make  up  the 
difference  between  what  workers  produce 
and  what  they  are  paid  in  wages.  In  times 


of  increased  productivity  these  profits 
could  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to 
humanity.  However,  such  is  not  the  case. 
Workers  never  see  the  profits  of  their  labor 
because  all  profits  are  taken  by  the 
capitalists  (owners  and  merchants),  which 
leads  us  to  the  fundamental  contradiction 
of  the  capitalist  system,  exploitation  of 
labor. 

Workers,  because  they  do  not  have 
access  to  the  means  of  production,  are 
forced  to  sell  their  labor  to  the  capitalists. 
And  it  is  tkf  nature  of  the  capitalist  to  pay 
as  little  wages  as  possible,  while  at  the 
same  time,  forcing  the  workers  to  produce 
more  and  more  goods.  Because  workers 
make  poor  wages,  they  are  limited  as  to 
what  they  can  spend  it  on,  so  they  spend  it 
on  what  they  need  to  survive.  So  if 
production  is  high,  and  workers  cannot 
afford  to  buy  these  products,  a surplus 
develops  and  the  capitalists  must  look 
elsewhere  for  new  markets.  Instead  of 
paying  workers  higher  wages,  so  that  they 
can  afford  to  buy  the  products  that  they 
have  made,  the  capitalists  just  take  their 
profits  and  leave.  This  allows  them  to  set 
up  shop  in  an  area  where  labor  and 
resources  can  be  exploited  more  easily  and 
less  expensively,  without  affecting  their 
high  rates  of  profit. 

Capitalism  is  tom  from  within  by  the 
Struggles  of  people  who  are  subjugated  by 


it.  As  workers  in  this  country  become 
politicized  and  organized,  these  basic 
contradictions  become  more  clearly 
defined,  and  as  a result  more  and  more 
working  people  are  rising  up  to  challenge 
the  capitalists  ownership  of  production. 
This  has  forced  the  ruling  class  to  move 
outside  our  national  borders  to  create  new 
market  abroad,  which  brings  us  to  a new 
and  heightened  stage  erf  capitalism  called 
imperialism.  In  order  for  the  capitalists  to 
be  able  to  maintain  their  colonies  abroad 
they  must  employ  a colonial  army,  and 
they  do.  They  have  troops  all  over  the  face 
of  the  globe,  solely  to  protect  their  capital 
investments.  However,  the  continual  rise  in 
national  liberation  movements  throughout 
the  world  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
capitalism  is  in  a fierce  and  deadly  battle  to 
survive.  The  capitalists  cannot  maintain 
their  colonial  markets  without  the  support 
of  a colonial  army  however,  and  the  anti- 
war movement  is  testimony  to  the  fact  the 
working  people  of  this  country  will  not  be 
used  as  cannon  fodder  for  the  interests  of 
the  ruling  class. 


In  order  to  exploit  human  resources  to 
fight  their  imperial  wars,  the  capitalists 
must  subvert  the  growing  labor  and 
peoples'  movments  that  are  challenging 
their  control.  They  are  attempting  to  do 
this  by  using  highly  technological  strategies 
and  devices  that  were  developed  by  our 
universities  and  think-tanks  to  crush  or 
subvert  liberation  movements  abroad. 
Some  of  their  strategies  fall  in  the  areas  of 
culture  manipulation,  population  control, 
assassination,  etc.  ...  It  is  important  to 
understand  the  desperation  of  the 
capitalists  and  their  historic  uses  of 
repression  to  remain  in  control. 


The  conditions  for  a wave  of  fascism  are 
present  all  around  us,  and  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  capitalists  can 
push  these  forces  into  motion.  It  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  recognize  this  and  begin 
to  eliminate  these  conditions  from  our 
community.  This  is  the  reason  that  we  have 
chosen  to  research  the  repressive  in- 
stitutions here  at  the  university.  It  is  these 
institutions  that  are  subverting  our  right  to 
a free  education  and  which  protect  the 
corporate  ruling  class  that  is  stealing  our 
resources  to  build  the  Police  State  that  it 
intends  to  force  upon  the  working  people 
of  the  world. 

Administrative  Games 

On  December  1,  representatives  of  the 
task  force  met  with  UMass  Chancellor 
Randolph  Bromery  to  discuss  among  other 
things  the  S4.48  per  hour  service  charge  for 
viewing  grants  and  contracts.  Bromery 
stated  that  since  the  documents  are  in  the 
treasurer's  custody,  any  decisions 
regarding  access  to  them  would  have  to  be 
made  by  President  Wood  as  the  treasurer 
works  for  him.  The  chancellor  promised  to 
submit  a memo  to  Wood  asking  that 
something  be  done  about  the  cost,  buf 
serveral  calls  to  Bromery  in  the  last  few 
weeks  have  produced  no  results. 


LESSONS  IN  LOGIC 

NANCY  REAGAN:  ...  (Ronald 
and  I)  do  see  things  pretty  much 
cil  ike. 

CBS.  The  death  penalty? 

NANCY  REAGAN:  I’m  in  favor 
of  the  death  peaalty. 

CBS:  Why? 

NANCY  REAGAN:  Because  I 
think  it  saves  lives.  I think  people 
are  alive  today  because  of  the  - 
because  of  the  death  penalty. 

CBS:  Abortion? 

NANCY  REAGAN:  I - 1 can’t  get 
over  the  point  of  it  being  that  you’re 
killing  somebody.  I --  I can’t  get 
beyond  that. 

- CBS  “60  Minutes”  12-14-75. 


Also  at  the  meeting,  Bromery  was  asked 
to  comment  on  reports  that  he  is  working 
for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  (AID)  an  arm  of  the  State 
Department  known  to  deal  in  culture 
manipulation  in  foreign  countries  in 
conjunction  with  the  CIA.  Bromery  denied 
any  direct  involvement  with  AID,  but  he 
did  defend  their  programs,  saying  that  the 
people  served  by  the  agency  were  a lot 
better  off  than  if  the  United  States  had  not 
intervened  in  their  countries’  internal 
affairs. 


According  to  American  Men  and 
Women  of  Science,  (1972),  Bromery  has 
been  a consultant  to  USAID  since  1966.  In 
addition,  Bromery  traveled  to  Ecuador  last 
year  to  sign  the  contract  for  the  USAID 
funded  Ecuador  Project  run  through 
the  School  of  Ed.  Who’s  who  in  America, 
(1975  edition),  lists  Bromery  as  a con- 
sultant to  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Kennecott  Copper  Corp.;  a multi- 
national corporation  that  virtually  con- 
trolled the  national  resources  of  Chile  with 
the  aid  of  Anaconda  Copper  Corp. 

The  University  administration  has  been 
consistantly  telling  people  that  the 
scientists  who  do  over  $8  million  a year  in 
federal  research  do  not  know  the  potential 
destructive  uses  to  which  the  government 
can  put  their  work.  When  asked  if  he  could 
provide  members  of  the  task  force  with 
lists  of  the  advisory  committees  that  sit 
with  government  leaders  to  discuss 
research  possibilities,  Pat  Camerino, 
UMass’  Director  of  Grant  and  Contract 
Administration  said  that  he  knew  of  no 
such  committees  but  if  they  wrote  to  the 
specific  Agencies,  perhaps  they  would 
provide  lists  of  the  advisors. 

The  task  force  was  able  to  obtain  an 
October,  1975  Congressional  report. 
Federal  Advisory  Committees  (Oct.  1975) 
Gov.  print  off.,  containing  a partial  listing 
of  federal  advisory  committees.  Included 
on  that  list  are  29  faculty  members  from 
the  University  of  Massachusetts.  This 
shows  clearly  that  those  who  argue  the 
point  that  the  scientist  don’t  know  how 
their  research  is  being  used  by  the  federal 
government  have  nothing  on  which  to  base 
this  claim.  This  institution  is  being  paid  off 
to  the  tune  of  8*/j  million  dollars  a year  to 
contribute  to  the  programs  that  the 
government  uses  to  keep  people  in  place 
physically,  psychologically,  and  any  other 


way  they  can  come  up  with.  It  is  not 
primarily  a learning  place  as  some  would 
have  us  believe,  but  instead  serves  the 
needs  of  the  ruling  class.  They  have  the 
money,  so  they  call  all  the  shots. 

Following  is  a list  of  University  of 
Massachusetts  faculty  serving  on  Federal 
Advisory  Committees  as  of  October,  1975. 

Bernhard,  Winfred,  (2  committees) 
Beth,  Loren  P„  Brandts,  John  F.,  + 
Broderick,  Francis,  Bromery,  Randolph 


W.  + + , Butcher,  Reginald,  Chappell, 
Vere,  Clifton,  Rachel  K„  De  Shields,  Jim, 
Fenton,  John  H.,  Goodman,  H.  Maurice, 
Honiebere.  Bronislaw  M„  Kaplan.  Melvin 
H„  Lee,  John  A.,  Leppaluoto,  Jean  R., 

Lowry,  Bates  (2  Committees)  Marshall, 
Dorothy,  McEwan,  Willaim  E„  + + +, 
McGill,  George  E.,  + + + + , Platt,  Gerald 
M., Porter,  Roger  S.,  + T-+  + + , 

Proqulske,  Donald  R.,  Spinelli,  D.  Nico, 
Stone,  Harold  S.,  Swartz,  Robert,  Trail,  Ira 
D. 

+ Recipient  of  4 federal  grants  for  Fiscal 
1975  totalling  $178,000.00 

+ + Also  on  advisory  committees  of 
Kennecott  Copper  Cor.,  U..S.  Department 
of  State  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

+ + + Recipeint  of  $26,000.00  Federal 
grant  for  Fiscal  1975. 

+ + + + Recipient  of  $28,000.00  federal 
grant  from  NASA,  Fiscal  1975. 

+ + 4-  + + Recipient  of  2 federal  grants  - 
totaling  $160,000.00 

These  two  grants  are  directly  traceable 
to  the  Departmens  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 


LEAA  ON  CAMPUS 

- Prog  ressi  ve  Ne  ws  Service 

Since  its  creation  by  the  OmnibusCrime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  has  been  doing  quite  a job  of  achieving  its  goal 
of  "administering  the  first  nationwide,  comprehensive  program  to'reduce  and  prevent 
crime."  In  early  1970,  LEAA  brought  the  tank  that  Louisiana  police  used  to  storm  Black 
Panther  headquarters.  Today,  in  addition  to  equipping  police  agencies  across  the  country 
(LEAA  even  includes  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  its  Region  2)  with  the  latest 
tools  of  repression,  they  spend  over  $50  million  per  year  for  electronic  computer  in- 
telligence systems.  These  networks  are  capable  of  providing  data  to  any  law  enforcement 
agency  that  “subscribes  to  the  service”. 

A major  focus  of  the  LEAA  has  been  the  training  of  police  agents,  bpth  uniformed  and 
undercover.  Grants  to  colleges  and  universities  for  the  support  and-or  creation  of  law 
enforcement  activities  make  up  about  half  of  the  total  LEAA  budget.  Funding  half-way 
houses,  parole  programs  and  other  seemingly  benevolent  causes  are  used  by  the  LEAA  to 
control  populations  and  gather  data  to  feed  their  hungry  computers. 

At  UMass,  there  are  about  80  people  enrolled  in  LEAA  - funded  law  enforcement 
programs.  These  programs  are  administered  through  the  division  of  continuing  education 
and  the  university  financial  aid  office.  The  people  are  recruited  or  apply  from  police 
programs  at  the  community  colleges.  Their  exact  function  at  the  university  is  not  clear, 
but  a few  quotes  from  a 1973  LEAA  publication  entitled:  The  Role  of  Campus  Security  in 
the  College  Setting  may  help  us  understand  what  LEAA  money  is  doing  on  our  campus. 

“The  legal  revamping  of  the  campus  security  office  so  that  a model  responsive  to 
today's  needs  may  emerge  requires  full,  general  arrest  authority.  A totally  restructured 
campus  security  office  must  have  roots  in  the  university  with  the  resources  of  the  in- 
stitution drawn  upon  for  staffing  and  training.  Utilizing  the  campus  security  office  as  an 
intern  site  for  student  personnel  officers  offers  a valuable  learning  source.  This  kind  of 
trained  student  utilized  as  an  intern,  part-time  employee,  or  as  a career  person  can  be  an 
important  asset  in  ameliorating  the  differences  between  the  student  and  the  campus 
security  officer.” 

So  it  seems  that  in  addition  to  supplying  funds  to  carry  out  police  activities,  the  LEAA 
sets  the  guidelines  for  police  operations  and  even  tells  the  cops  how  to  co-opt  people  in 
the  community  that  they  supposedly  serve.  The  book  goes  on;  "Enlisting  trained  students 
and  offering  academic  rank  can  be  meaningful  steps  if  accompanied  by  a reorganized 
adm inistrati ve  base.  ” 

Aside  from  providing  for  student  participation  in  the  campus  security  office  in  the  form 
of  money  and  suggestions.  LEAA  also  came  up  with  the  idea  that  the  UMass  police  force 
should  be  used  at  the  Dec.  Board  of  Trustees  meeting.  Nobody  saw  the  whole  campus 
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DON’T  TRUST 
THE  TRUSTEES 

- Progressive  News  Service 

"The  Board  of  Trustees  is  the  final  authority  in  all  matters  concerning  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  and  may  establish  the  general  policies  governing  the  University,  pursuant 
to  Chapter  5 of  the  General  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth." 

- opening  section  of  Chapter 
5 of  the  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  order  to  understand  what  role  the  university  plays  and  who  it  represents,  we  must 
know  who  really  controls  the  decisions  that  are  made  and  on  what  these  decisions  are 
based.  The  following  is  an  introduction  into  who  really  runs  UMass,  and  whose  interests 
are  actually  being  served.  A deeper  analysis  of  these  questions  will  follow  in  upcoming 
issues  of  Out  Front. 

The  State  appoints  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  the  keepers  of  the  University.  It  is  with 
them  that  the  power  to  direct  and  control  the  policies  of  the  University  lies.  The  Board 
defines  itself  as  having,  “all  authority,  responsibility,  right,  privileges  and  duties  or 
organization  and  government  of  the  University.” 

The  Board  has  a total  of  twenty-six  members,  nineteen  of  whom  are  voting  members 
and  seven  who  are  non-voting  or  ex-officio  members.  Of  the  nineteen  voting  members, 
seventeen  are  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  remaining  two  are  student  Trustees,  from 
the  Boston  and  Amherst  campuses.  (From  here-on,  when  you  see  “Trustees"  or  “the 
Board",  the  student  Trustees  are  excluded.  They  have  no  power  and  are  merely  tokens  of 
student  representation.)  The  seven  ex-officio  members  include  University  president 
Robert  W.  Wood  and  Gov.  Dukakis.  The  other  ex-officio  members  are  public  officials, 
such  as  the  Secretary  of  Education,  Paul  Parks. 

Most  of  the  Trustees  are  professionals.  Among  the  Board  are  doctors,  lawyers,  bank 
presidents  and  directors  as  well  as  directors  of  corporations. 


"We’re  not  seeing  ourselves  as  the  students  see  us.” 

These  middle-level  people  serve  as  a link  between  the  Boston  elite  and  the  University 
population.  There  are  a few  members  who  have  extensive  connections,  like  Mr.  mini- 
Morgan  Healy.  Joseph  Healy  is  listed  by  the  University  Trustee  publication  as  president 
of  the  Middlesex  Bank.  “Ignored"  is  the  fact  tha  he  is  also  a director  of  Boston  Edison, 
Boston  Mutual  Life  Insurance,  Mass.  Business  and  Development  Corp.,  the  Credit 
Bureau  of  Greater  Boston  and  Baystate  Computer  Corp.,  He  is  a graduate  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business  and  Law.  One  may  wonder  how  he  finds  the  time  to  keep  up  with  the 
needs  of  students,  considering  his  corporate  stature.  Obviously  he  is  satisfying  someone, 
though,  as  he  has  been  a UMass.  Board  member  since  1959. 

Another  Trustee  with  some  interesting  connections  is  Robert  Spiller.  Spiller  is  the 
president  of  the  Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank.  Coincidentally, Trustee  Muriel  Snowden 
and  Trustee  Council  member  Bradford  Washburn  are  corporators  (organizing  members 
or  stockholders)  in  this  same  Five  Cents  Savings  bank.  Antonia  Chayes,  a UMass.  Trustee 
Council  member,  is  also  u Trustee  of  this  bank.  Ms.  Snowdens’  husband  is  associated  with 
the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  wwhich  is  interlocked  with  Boston  Ediston  - with  Joseph 
(mini-Morgan)  Healy  as  its*  director. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  most  of  the  Trustees  and  Council  members  attended  private 
schools ...  Y ale,  Columbia  and  Harvard  pump-out  the  doctors  lawyers  and  directors  of  the 
corporate  complex,  while  public  institutions  like  UMass.  produce  the  fillers  for  this 
structure,  turning  out  technicians  as  if  they  were  factory  parts.  The  public  university 
responds  to  the  needs  of  big  business,  and  to  do  this  effectively  they  must  have  sound 
(financial)  bonds  with  the  corporations.  These  relationships  with  business  are  of  several 
types. 

One  such  link  comes  under  the  heading  of  "sponsored  research”.  According  to  the 
Financial  Report  for  1974,  over  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  received  by  the 
University  from  international  corporations  such  as  Xerox,  General  Electric,  Esso, 
Polariod  and  Mitsubishi.  Other  funds  are  received  through  foundations  and  non-profit 
organizations  that  are  set  up  for  tax  breaks.  A more  surprising  link  is  that  between  the 
University  Endowment  funds  and  well-known  corporations.  In  1975,  over  nine-hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  invested  in  common  stocks  of  companies  like  Exxon,  Eastman- 
Kodak,  Honeywell,  Xerox,  International  Business  Machine  and  the  RCA  Corp. 

The  most  notable  university-corporate  link,  howver,  is  through  the  Trustee  Council.  In 
a memo  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  President  Wood  stated:  “I  am  increasingly  pleased  with 
the  involvement  of  the  Council  members  in  University  concerns.  Their  reactions, 
guidance  and  advice  becomes  more  effective  with  each  meeting;  a feeling  1 am  sure  you 
share.” 

There  is  little  information  to  be  found  on  the  role  of  the  Council  or  the  Council 
members.  The  only  document  in  the  University  Archives  on  the  Trustees  is  dated  1973. 
Several  changes  have  occurred  in  the  Council  since  that  time:  for  example,  Council 
member  Eli  Goldston  died  sometime  in  1974,  and  although  he  is  mentioned,  his  position 
is  grossly  understated.  The  University  lists  Goldston  as  president  of  Eastern  Fuel 
Associates,  yet  fails  to  mention  that  he  was  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  company, 
holding  five  million  dollars  worth  of  shares.  Along  with  partially  controlling  Eastern  Fuel 
Associates,  Goldston  was  a director  for  thirteen  different  corporations  and  the  Chairman 
of  seven  others.  His  business  dealings  were  with  companies  like  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Raytheon,  First  National  Boston  Corp.,  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  the  United 
Brands  Company. 
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In  all  there  are  thirty-one  Council  members  that  represent  over  sixty  corporations. 
University  Council  member  Vernon  Alden  is  listed  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  for  the 
Boston  Company,  Inc.  The  publication  does  not  reveal  that  he  is  also  a director  of 
Colgate-Palmolive,  the  Kendajl  Corp.,  Digital,  Mead  Co.  and  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust.  Colgate-Palmolive  and  the  Mead  Company  both  have  interests  in  South  Africa. 
Ihe  Mead  Company  is  also  involved  in  Rhodesia  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Council  member  Robert  Barrett  is  listed  by  the  University  as  the  President  of  Western 
Mass.  Electric.  Again;  not  mentioned  is  Barretts’  directorships  at  Holyoke  Water  and 
Power,  Berkshire  Life  Insurance,  the  Third  National  Bank  of  Hamden  and  the  Com- 
munity Savings  Bank. 

Bradford  Washburn  is  noted  only  as  the  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Sc.ience.  His  other 
connections  are  his  position  as  director  for  the  John  Hancock  Insurance  Co.  and  New 
England  Telephone  and  Telegraph.  Council  member  Frank  Maher  is  the  president  of 
John  Hancock.  Eli  Goldston  was  a director  at  John  Hancock  at  the  same  time. 

Council  member  Joseph  Fernandes,  president  of  Fernades  Supermarkets,  is  also  a 
director  for  Twin  Realty,  Big  Joe,  Inc.,  and  the  United  National  Bank. 

The  list  of  Trustee-corporate  connections  does  not  end  here,  but  the  backgrounds  of 
these  few  Council  members  should  make  clear  who  the  Council  is  really  representing.  It  is 
obvious  that  when  Wood  welcomes  the  Councils’  involvement  in  the  University,  he  also 
welcomes  the  involvement  of  the  corporate  complex  in  our  concerns.  The  outside 
positions  of  the  Board  clarifies  whose  needs  they  answer  to,  by  seeking  the  advice  and 
interests  of  corporations  rather  than  that  of  students. 

We  do  not  need  memos  or  public  statements  to  know  who  the  University  is  working 
for.  It  is  evident  every  day  by  their  policies,  functions  and  decisions.  Be  it  research 
funding,  corporate  investment  or  the  services  we  are  sold,  the  University  priority  has 
been  and  remains  profits,  not  people. 

The  result  is  that  the  quality,  quantity  and  form  of  education  offered  is  a reflection  ot 
the  quality,  quantity  and  skills  needed  for  the  corporate  complex;  not  the  individual 
needs  of  students.  Theproblem.or  one  of  the  problems  is  that  many  graduates  are  unable 
to  find  work  in  their  field  of  study.  The  believ  that  a college  education  provides  one  with  a 
secure  economic  position  is  no  more  than  a myth. 

As  technology  advances,  so  does  the  supply  of  technicians,  and  eventually  the  job 
market  became  saturated  with  unemployed  graduates  - and  the  corporate  class  picks 
and  chooses  from  these  vast  reserves.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  UMass.  Trustees  govern 
as. 

We.  the  students,  are  the  University,  and  not  the  buildings,  the  research,  investments, 
contracts  or  Trustees.  We  must  realize  that  students  are  no  separate  from  the  workings  of 
the  economy.  Instead,  we  are  a vital  part  of  it.  In  the  same  manner  that  we  graduate  trom 
theory  to  practice  we  shall  also  move  from  students  to  workers.  But  NOW  is  the  time  to 
ask  ourselves  who  is  running  our  lives  - and  whether  we  want  them  to  continue  doing  so... 

This  article  was  compiled  with  information  from  the  Power  Structure  Research 
Project.  Others  wishing  to  engage  in  power  structure  research  at  UMASS  should  contact 
the  project  at  545-2892  or  stop  by  the  SCER  office  at  424  Student  Union. 


UNITED  FRONT  FIGHTS  BUDGET  CUTS 


-Peter  Fay 

Students  at  U.Mass:  If  you  thought 
classes  were  large  before,  just  wait  until 
you  see  them  this  semester.  The  depart- 
ment in  which  you  are  majoring  will  have 
less  to  offer  you  than  ever  before:  the 
School  of  Education  has  lost  20  percent  of 
its  faculty;  Anthropology  has  lost  10 
percent  of  faculty;  Microbiology  has  lost 
10  percent  of  faculty;  both  Spanish  and 
French  departments  have  about  one 
faculty  for  every  100  students;  Biochemisty 
is  dropping  60  students  from  labs:  and  so 
on  for  every  department.  Virtually  every 
department  will  have  50  percent  fewer 
operating  funds  than  last  year  which  means 
that  your  department  just  won’t  be  able  to 
serve  students  adequately.  Every  student 
will  experience  niWe  over-enrolled  classes, 
lack  of  faculty,  many  course  cancellations 
and  inevitably  many  will  not  even  be  able 
to  graduate  on  time.  * 

Staff:  You  will  be  overworked  more  than 
ever  before  because  there  are  270  less  of 
you  to  do  the  same  jobs.  From  secretaries 
to  maintenance  employees,  there  will  be 
fewer  coffee  breaks,  and  greater  pressure 
from  above,  amounting  to  speed-ups  in 
work  along  with  a very  good  chance  of 
being  layed  off  in  the  near  future.  Budget 
cuts  have  an  especially  menacing  effect  on 
your  day-to-day  lives.  To  put  it  plainly, 
your  necks  are  on  the  chopping  blocks. 

Faculty:  Universities  cannot  continue 
without  you.  However,  130  faculty 
positions  have  already  been  scrapped  and 
even  more  are  in  store.  You  are  being 
forced  to  teach  larger  classes,  correct  more 
papers  and  exams.  You  have  now  fewer,  if 
any,  TA.’s  to  help  you  and  no  more  will  be 
hired.  Not  only  do  you  have  fewer  hours  to 
spend  in  contact  with  students  (thus 
making  it  impossible  to  live  up  to 
Minimum  Contact  Hour  requirements)  but 
you  are  obliged  to  buckle  under  to  ever 
increasing  administration  pressure.  Due  to 
40^>0  percent  cuts  in  your  departmental 
funds  you  are  requested  to  pay  out  of  your 
own  pocket  for  many  classroom  materials, 
xeroxing,  phones,  etc.  Coincidentally  there 
are  no  more  cost-of-living  increases  for 
you.  And  because  all  the  cuts  can’t  be 
absorbed  in  departmental  operating 
budgets,  faculty  must  be  dropped:  the 


Faculty  Senate  Programs  and  Budget 
Council  predicts,  “selective  terminations,” 
(either  by  terminating  whole  programs  or 
by  individual  terminations).  Beware, 
teachers,  the  State  guns  are  loaded  and 
aimed  at  you. 

Many  opportunists  and  under-imformed 
apologists  will  chatter  placating  phrases  of 
“the  brighter  outlook  of  the  nations 
economy”,  and  “hopes  of  a better  budget 
next  year",  and  at  the  opportune  moments, 
“Well,  no  one  at  UMass  is  really  too  bad 
off.”  The  illusion  of  an  upturn  in  the 
national  ecoomy  was  shattered  by  Ford’s 
State  of  the  Union  Address:  drastic  cuts  in 
Federal  monies  for  education  (i.e.  UMass) 
and  other  social  services. 

A better  budget  from  the  state?  Dukakis 
has  proposed  a $1.4  million  cut  on  the  new 
UMass  Amherst  budget  for  ’76-77  with 
more  cuts  expected  by  the  legislature.  If 
anyone  has  naive  misconceptions  about 
whether  or  not  things  are  bad,  one  need 
only  ask  the  Physical  Plant,  which  is  short 
145  employees,  or  ask  the  faculty  who  are 
being  eaten  away  by  the  salary  freeze, 
inflation  and  new  office  expenses,  or  ask 
the  thousands  of  students  working  for  dirt- 
cheap  wages  while  going  to  school  who  this 
semester  must  work  even  more. 

The  UMass  community  is  under  attack 
from  all  sides.  Where  is  there  relief?  Our 
one  chance  for  survival  lies  in  the  state 
legislature;  they  will  in  the  near  future 
modify  and  vote  on  the  Duke’s  $1.4  million 
cut.  Because  this  is  a big  election  year,  the 
legislature  is  at  the  mercy  of  public 
pressure.  The  Umass  community,  when 
united  and  mobilized,  can  apply  pressure 
by  writing  letters  to  state  Representatives 
and  Senators,  hometown  newspapers  and 
community  leaders.  The  United  Front,  a 
coalition  of  Third  World  and  progressive 
campus  organizations,  is  supplying  tables 
and  materials  to  do  just  this  at  the  Campus 
Center  Concourse.  We  encourage  all  in  the 
UMass  community  to  join  not  only  in 
writing  post  cards,  but  in  providing  and 
distributing  the  latest  budget-cut  in- 
formation. 

This  action  is  essential  not  merely  for  the 
survial  of  UMass  as  a viable  University,  but 
also  essential  for  the  security  of  the  day-to- 
day  lives  of  every  faculty,  staff  and  student 
dependent  upon  this  University. 


LEAA 

Continued  from  Page  10 

police  force  on  hand  in  the  small  room,  but  they  were  there.  LEAA  told  them:  “Authority 
symbols  are  to  be  used  sparingly.  Standard  police  uniforms  will  be  replaced  by  non- 
military garb,  and  weapons,  if  considered  necessary,  will  be  concealed  rather  than  on 
holster  display.  Part  time  student  employees,  preferably  law  students  will  supplement  the 
regular  personnel  and  where  practicable,  each  team  of  two  officers  would  include  a 
student  officer.” 

The  repressive  Senate  Bill  1 (S-l)  that  Congress  is  now  considering  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  bringing  on  a new  wave  of  police  power.  The  LEAA,  along  with  as  many  institutions  as 
will  come  along  for  the  ride,  is  putting  into  motion  the  mechanism  that,  S-l  or  not,  will 
come  down  on  everyone  who  wishes  to  question  the  Military,  Police,  Corporate, 
University  complex. 
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BILL  OF  FRIGHTS : 


S-l,  Labor  and  The  Community 

Steve  Turner  and  Jill  Holloway 


Senate  Bill  One  --  S-l  - is  becoming 
famous  for  its  threats  to  civil  liberties,  its 
revival  of  the  death  penalty,  and  its 
protection  of  future  Haldemans  and 
Mitchells  because  of  “mistaken”  beliefs 
that  their  crimes  were  “required  or 
authorized”  by  a superior. 

S-l  revises  the  Federal  Criminal  Code, 
and  sets  up  serious  legal  repression  in  the 
process: 

-It  will  let  the  Government  tap  your 
phone  if  they  don’t  like  your  political 
attitude,  and  it  will  pay  telephone  com- 
panies and  landlords  to  help. 

- It  can  hit  you  with  three  years  and 
$100,000  for  going  to  a demonstration  - if 
that  demonstration  has  as  many  as  ten 
participants  and  “creats  a grave  danger”  (in 
the  eyes  of  local  officials)  to  property. 

- It  can  jail  reporters  and  editors  or 
anyone  else  for  exposing  phony  military 
claims  during  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency. 


- It  can  send  you  up  for  fifteen  years  for 
allegedly  inciting  someone  “to  engage  in 
imminent  lawless  conduct  that  would 
facilitate"  injury  to  Federal  or  State 
government. 

The  message  is  clear  for  radical  political 
people  and  anyone  else  who  doesn’t  like 
the  way  things  are  going:  Shut  up.  Don’t 
organize  - or  we’ll  get  you. 

But  S-l  is  going  to  get  other  people  too, 
if  it  passes  Congress.  (You  think  Ford 
might  veto  this  one?)  It  has  its  sights  on 
workers  who  want  higher  wages,  and  on 
community  groups  who  are  after  such 
things  as  welfare  reform  or  rent  control. 

If  S-l  passes,  it  will  become  a criminal 


act  to  obstruct  a federal  proceeding  (or 
even  to  demonstrate  near  a “temporary 
official  residence”  of  the  exalted 
President).  Translation:  when  you  deal 
with  government  officials  handling  federal 
programs  --  such  as  welfare,  medicare, 
even  Headstart  - be  docile.  If  you  try  to 
change  the  way  the  programs  operate,  you 
may  get  a fine  or  a jail  sentence. 

S-l’s  clauses  covering  "riots”  and 
demonstrations  will  also  make  the 
everyday  manifestation  of  citizen 
displeasure  a hairy  proposition.  If  ten 
people  go  down  the  street  with  signs  ad- 
vocating rent  control,  and  the  signs  get 
near  enough  to  some  store  windows  to 
make  the  storeowners  nervous,  everyone 
could  be  arrested,  fined  and  jailed. 

The  bill’s  obscenity  provisions,  in  the 
hands  of  prurient  local  enforcers,  could  be 
stretched  to  harass  and  penalize  sexually 
liberated  language  and  the  work  of 
women’s  groups  and  gay  organizations. 

It  is  conceivable,  furthermore,  that 
certain  portions  of  the  Bill’s  contents 
relating  to  punishment  for  economic 
threats  to  employers  might  be  extended  to 
provide  direct  threats  - again,  fines  and  jail 
terms  - to  tenant  unions  and  their 
organizers. 

But  the  real  force  of  the  “economic 
threat”  provisions  is  to  aim  an  axe  at 
Labor.  A startling  but  little-publicized 
feature  of  the  bill  sets  up  a mechanism 
whereby  a strike  could  be  found  illegal  just 
because  it  evokes  fear  of  economic  loss  by 
an  employer.  Organizers,  leaders,  and  -- 
particularly  if  there  is  violence  - other 
participants  in  such  a strike  could  get 
sentences  of  up  to  20  years,  and  fines  of 
$10,000. 

This  neat  trick  is  accomplished  by 
removing  one  word  - "wrongful”  - from 
the  Hobbs  Act,  passed  years  ago  to  deal 
with  extortion  by  “labor  racketeers.”  S-l 
sets  out  the  newer,  lighter  Hobbs  Act  as  a 
piece  of  law  intended  to  control  everyday 
walkouts. 

If  you  think  the  possibility  sounds 
unreal,  consider  the  behavior  of  the  Nixon 
administration  which  drafted  S-l.  In  1971, 
Mitchell’s  Department  of  “Justice”  in- 
dicted officials  of  two  unions  under  their 
unrevised  Hobbs  Act,  charging  them  with 
conspiracy  - not  conspiracy  to  extort 
money,  but  to  get  higher  wages  through 
use  of  violence.  The  government  lost  its 
case  by  5-4  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
(Remember  Justice  Douglas?)  Now  that  the 
word  "wrongful"  gains  is  out  of  the  law,  the 
minority  opinion  in  that  case  - to  sustain 
conviction  --  would  prevail. 


The  Hobbs  act  is  hard  on  violence  and 
threats  of  violence.  But  strikers  are  also 
liable  under  S-l’s  “riot”  clauses,  which 
offer  severe  punishments  for  any  perceived 
threat  to  property  by  groups  of  ten  or 
more. 

According  to  the  UE  News,  S-l  also 
expands  the  definition  of  “blackmail”  to 
include  threats  that  “subject  an  employer 
to  economic  injury  in  his  business.” 

S-l  is  a federal  law,  but  federal 
jurisdiction  can  be  established  in  local 
strikes  if  a letter  is  sent,  or  an  interstate 
telephone  call  or  trip  is  made  incident  to 
the  action. 

“It  is  impossible  to  see  how  any  union 
could  function  under  these  provisions,” 
writes  Harold  Cammer,  attorney  for  the 
Fur,  Leather  and  Machine  Workers  Union. 
“Every  strike  has  the  objective  of  sub- 
jecting the  employer  to  economic  loss  or 
injury  as  a means  of  obtaining  the  union’s 
objective.  In  the  face  of  the  history  of 
labor  violence  in  America,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  labor  spies  and  provocateurs, 
strike  activity  could  be  a quick  route  to  a 
long  term  in  a Federal  prison.” 


Think  about  it.  Everyone  talks  about 
how  S-l  would  have  put  the  whole  anti- 
war movement  in  jail.  It  turns  out  that  it 
would  do  the  same  thing  for  the  Labor 
movement,  and  for  just  plain  folks  trying  to 
get  things  changed  around  home. 

Who  is  left  out? 

An  Update  on  the  Status  of  the  Bill,  and 
on  the  growing  awareness  of  and  resistance 
to  it  in  the  Valley: 

The  bill  was  passed  from  the  Senate 
Judiciary  subcommittee  to  the  full  com- 
mittee in  October,  ’75.  A vote  will  be  taken 
there  sometime  after  Congress  reconvenes 
January  19.  If  it  passes,  it  will  go  to  a vote 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  probably 
sometime  in  May. 

There  is  an  exact  House  version  of  S-l, 
called  HR3907,  which  will  be  considered  if 
S-l  passes  the  Senate. 


An  active  area  coalition  has  spring  up  in 
response  to  the  threat  of  these  two  bills  in 

Congress.  The  Coalition  to  Stop  S-l 
sponsored  two  ‘teach-ins’  (at  UMass  and 
Northampton)  in  early  December.  Since 
that  time,  the  Coalition  has  made 
numerous  radio  shows  and  preliminary 
educational  outreaches  to  the  community. 

The  Coalition  has  gone  through  some 
basic  organizational  changes,  but  now 
stands  as  a central  group  which  meets 
weekly,  and  sub-groups  of  the  larger  one 
which  carry  on  the  daily  work  of  fighting 
the  bill.  These  work  groups  deal  with 
media  contacts,  research  into  the  bill  and 
its  status,  and  community  outreach, 
concerned  with  contacting  local  groups, 
spreading  information  to  them,  and 
creating  new  literature  about  the  bill. 

There’s  not  much  time  left  to  fight  S-l. 
The  Coalition’s  goal  is  to  educate  the 
people  of  the  Pioneer  Valley  about  what 
this  bill’s  passage  would  mean,  and  to 
mobilize  work  against  it.  The  first  step  is  to 
write  Mass.  Senators  Edward  Kennedy  and 
Edward  Brooke,  stating  your  opposition  to 


the  bill.  Although  Kennedy  has  recently 
taken  a stronger  stand  against  the  bill  in 
response  to  public  pressure,  neither  has 
taken  a stand  opposing  its  passage.  (They 
are  swayed  by  those  of  us  back  home  who 
vote  and  write  letters).  Write  them  at 
Capitol  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  second  step  is  to  work  with  the 
growing  movement  in  the  area.  The 
Coalition  to  Stop  S-l  holds  open  meetings 
every  Wednesday.  The  location  can  be 
found  by  calling  256-8291,  or  come  by  the 
office  at  24  Churchill  St.  Amherst  (the 
CALC  office  above  the  Amherst  Food  Co- 
op office)  for  more  information  on  the 
Coalition  or  the  bill  itself.  The  group  is  an 
open  resource  to  any  organization  who 
would  like  someone  to  come  speak  to  their 
group  about  the  bilL 


HELP  FIGHT  SENATE  BILL  1 !! 


MARTIN  SOSTRE  FREE 


Parole  on  1967  Frame-up;  Clemency  for 
1975  Catch  22  Conviction 

After  thousands  of  letters,  numerous 
demonstrations  and  a campaign  that 
enlisted  many  peoples,  defense  committees 
and  Amnesty  International,  it  became 
likely  that  Governor  Hugh  Carey  of  New 
York  would  grant  clemency  to  Martin 
Sostre,  the  revolutionary  “jailhouse 
lawyer"  originally  from  Spanish  Harlem. 
Thus  to  monitor  the  freedom  that  Martin 
Sostre  might  win  in  a commuted  sentence, 
the  New  York  State  Parole  Board,  on 
December  18th,  granted  parole  on  the  30- 
41  year  sentence  that  resulted  from  a 
Buffalo  Police  Department  set-up  and 
staged  $15.00  heroin  sale.  The  context  of 
this  frame-up  is  explained  best  by  Martin 
Sostre: 

I was  framed  for  having  the  only  bookstore 
in  Buffalo  specializing  in  Third  World, 
Black  Power.  Socialist,  anti-Vietnam  War 
and  liberation  literature;  I was  sentenced 
to  (thirty  to)  forty-one  years  - an 
outrageous  sentence  that  even  persons 
convicted  of  murder  do  not  receive:  I had 
my  bookstore  sacked  and  destroyed  by  the 
police:  I was  subjected  to  twenty-seven 
months  of  solitary  confinement  and 
brutalization  by  white-racist  prison  of- 


ficials in  retaliation  for  continuing  in 
prison  my  struggle  against  dehumanization 
and  oppression  .... 

On  December  25th  the  New  York  Times 
centered  on  the  front  page  the  announced 
clemency  for  Sostre.  Clemency  applied  to 
the  most  recent  conviction  stemming  from 
Sostre’s  refusal  "to  participate  in  my  own 
dehumanization"  by  submitting  to  the 
rectal  searches  ordered  by  guards  before 
legal  visits  (Sostre  was  not  allowed  visits 
while  in  solitary),  transfers  or  movements 
within  the  prison.  Because  of  Sostre’s 
resistence  to  this  sadistic,  dehumanizing 
practice,  he  not  only  forfeited  the  option 
for  human  and  legal  contact  outside  the 
“box",  a solitary  cell,  but  suffered  ten 
severe  beatings  meted  out  by  squads  of 
guards  forcibly  conducting  the  rectal 
search.  As  soon  as  Sostre  sought  from  legal 
publicity  channels  to  expose  these  brutal, 
sadistic  assaults,  prison  officials  induced 
guards  to  bring  charges  against  Sostre,  the 
victim  of  the  assaults.  A Catch  22  trial  took 
place  in  February  1975  in  Plattsburgh,  N.Y. 
where  Clinton  Prison  is  located.  After 
appearing  in  court  with  deep  bruises, 
Sostre  was  tried  and  convicted  by  an  all- 
white  jury  for  assault  of  three  prison 
guards  and  given  a four  year  sentence.  To 
prevent  his  being  beaten  to  death,  given 


the  past  record  of  Clinton  Prison  guards 
and  threats  by  the  warden,  Martin  Sostre 
submitted  a petition  supported  by  his 
prisoner  comrades,  which  won  for  him  a 
transfer  out  of  the  hands  of  his  torturers 
and  the  box  to  the  federal  prison  on  Park 
Row  in  Manhattan  where  he  presently 
awaits  release. 

Bigots  Who  Framed  Sostre,  Relentless  in 
Their  Attacks 

Martin  Sostre’s  freedom  from  New  York 
State  dungeons  is  near  at  hand  after  nine 
years,  this  round  - mostly  spent  in  the  box, 
after  beatings,  gassings,  and  after  a unified 
campaign  of  all  his  supporters.  Never- 
theless the  same  elements  who  framed  him 
in  Buffalo  in  1967,  were  rabid  in  their 
attempts  to  prevent  the  clemency  decision. 
“Politicians”  and  officials  of  Buffalo’s 
establishment  no  doubt  fear  further  ex- 
posures by  Sostre  of  the  lines  of 
alliance,  collusion  and  corruption  or  his 
potential  leadership  in  countering  their 
racist  policies. 

The  figures  instrumental  in  carrying  out 
the  conspiracy  to  purge  from  Buffalo’s 
Black  Community  the  presence  of  Sostre 
and  his  bookstore,  have  been  subject  to 
recent  disclosures  revealing  {heir  crimes  of 
benefitting  from  public  office  and  of 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DENNIS  BANKS 


- the  OUTFRONT  Collective 

" I am  a Chippewa  Indian  man  born  on 
an  Indian  reservation.  The  arrest  of  myself, 
again,  by  government  agents  is  a pattern 
established  throughout  the  decades  of 
Indian-white  relations.  It  was  a time  when 
my  wife  Ka-Mook  is  also  in  prison  giving 
birth  to  my  15th  child  and  cllfej me  in  history 
when  the  U.S.  is  on  the  e 
anniversary:  200  years  of  ar , 
who  cried  out  for  justice  a 
atrocities  being  committed 
reservation  in  the  country. 

Every  lawman  should  live  on  a reser 
vat  ion  and  perhaps  there  would  begin  a 
campaign  AGAINST  those  who  have 
caused  the  misery  that  goes  on  daily  in 


Indian  home.  The  "First  People",  such  as 
myself,  are  born  RUNNING,  running  for  a 
better  way  of  life,  an  even  chance.  That  is 
the  real  crime  in  this  country:  Indian 
people  in  virtual  exile  in  our  homeland. 

Should  I die  in  prison,  white  America 
should  be  ashamed  of  at  least  not  moving 
to  correct  that  policy.  If  white  America 
should  think  of  beginning  another  200 
years  it  should  begin  by  setting  free  those 
people  who  have  given  the  most:  instead  of 
embarking  on  a plan  to  jail  us. 

I was  born  an  Indian  and  even  at  the 
thought  of  spending  my  entire  life  in  jail,  in 
chains,  I will  not  submit  my  ways  and 
beliefs  to  be  somebody  else.  I am  proud  of 
being  an  Indian.  I will  die  with  that  pride." 

- Statement  of  Now-a-kumig  (Dennis  Banks 
from  prison,  January  24,  1976 


edge  wick  City, 
ansas)  jail. 


Indians  are  not  Extinct, 
We’re  Just  Treated  That  Way 


Dick  Williams 


For  a few  months  an  American  Indian 
center  known  as  the  WESTERN  MASS. 
NATIVE  AMERICANS  has  been  working 
effectively  in  the  Pioneer  Valley.  We  are  a 
growing  and  active  group  of  people  of 
predominately  Native  heritage.  Our 
primary  purpose  is  to  unite  and  assist  the 
scattered  Indian  individuals  and  families  in 
the  four  western  counties  of  this  state.  The 
group’s  objectives  are  in  educational, 
cultural  and  consciousness-raising  fields; 
emphasizing  Native  identity  and  abolishing 
stereotypical  images.  We  also  serve  as  a 
referral  agency  to  help  Indians  in  finding 
employment,  medical  care,  food  stamps, 
housing,  legal  advice,  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse  programs,  etc. 

y, 

One  of  the  present  concerns  of  the 
W.M.N.A.  is  a survey  of  people  residing  in 
this  4-county  region  who  are  of  Native 
American  heritage.  This  survey  is  vital  to 
prove  we  are  not  extinct  in  this  state  and 
that  we  have  sufficient  numbers  to  qualify 
for  badly  needed  funding,  (since  this  is 
done  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  a minority 
group).  Also,  this  will  help  us  determine 
what  the  ne^s  and  problems  are  of  Indian 
people.  Pre  us  censuses  taken  in  the  past 
by  the  Federal  Gov’t  have  been  shown  to 
be  inadequate  and  insufficient.  The 
W.M.N.A.  census  is  sponsored  by  the 
Mass.  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs,  an 
agency  which  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  infamous  B.I.A. 


Our  staff  consists  of  volunteers,  two  of 
which  work  full-time  at  the  center  and  a 
hand  full  of  part-time  helpers.  Even  with  a 
small  staff  and  inadequate  funding  we  have 
accomplished  several  things  such  as: 

1.  Establishing  some  lines  of  com- 
munication and  solidarity  among  Indian 
people  in  the  area. 

2.  Referrals  of  Indians  to  public  agencies 
and  services  which  they  had  previously  not 
known  of  or  were  reluctant  to  approach. 

3.  We  have  gone  to  area  schools  to  speak 
and  answer  questions  on  the  history  and 
culture  of  Native  Americans  - then  and 
now. 

4.  We  have  visited  students  in  schools  on 
a one-to-one  basis  to  help  them  with  in- 
dividual problems. 

5.  We  have  counseled  offenders  and  ex- 
offenders  (Indians)  helping  them  to  deal 
with  feelings  of  cultural  alienation  which 
likely  contributed  to  their  legal  difficulties 
in  the  first  place. 


6.  We  have  visited  Indian  individuals  in 
the  home,  in  the  hospital,  and  in  correc- 
tional institutions  to  help  ease  the 
discomfort  of  their  situation. 

Cooperation  with  the  census  on  the  part 
of  Indian  people  is  important  and  will  help 

this  group  obtain  needed  assistance  so  that 
we  can  continue  even  more  efficiently  to 
support  Native  people. 


At  present,  group  members 
(representing  many  tribes)  are  sharing 
knowledge,  skills  and  cultural  awareness. 
This  is  helping  as  a means  whereby  the 
Indians  now  living  in  Western  Mass,  may 
regain  and  keep  their  self-identity  and 
pride  through  a greater  knowledge  of  their 
native  history,  culture,  arts  & crafts  and 
language.  The  well-known  and  quite  ac- 
curate publications  of  the  Mohawk  Nation, 
"AKWESASNE  NOTES”,  and  the  popular 
Indian  art  work  calendars  that  include 
historical  information  about  Native 
people  are  available  here. 


W.M.N.A.  is  currently  looking  for 
additional  space  that  can  be  used  as  a 
cultural  resource  center  and  library  as  well 
as  serving  as  a place  for  meetings  and 
social  events.  If  you  feel  strongly  about 
your  ancestry  we  hope  you’ll  drop  in  and 
rap,  perhaps  join  or  contribute  in  some 
way  to  our  cause.  If  you  have  a problem 
you  want  to  discuss,  we  are  here  for  that  as 
well. 

For  non-natives  and  native  people  alike, 
there  is  a group  on  the  UMass  campus 
supporting  American  Indian  people  and 
their  cause  on  a national  as  well  as  local 
level.  The  group  is  called  the  NATIVE 
AMERICAN  SOLIDARITY  COM- 
MITTEE and  have  available  publications, 
communications,  other  printed  materials 
and  Native  American  Resistance  buttons. 
If  you  are  concerned  and  wish  to  help  the 
cause,  they  have  an  information  table  at 
room  216  of  the  S.U. 

Also,  if  you  are  a student  or  know  of  any 
students  at  Springfield  Technical  Com- 
munity College,  there  is  an  excellent 
organization  ont  that  campus.  It  is  known 
as  the  AMERICAN  INDIAN  SOCIETY  of 
STCC.  The  director  is  Dawn  Gore  and  she 
welcomes  any  interested  Indian  students 


there  to  contact  her  at  781-6470  ex.  72.  Ms. 
Gore  also  produces  a one-hour  radio 
program  dedicated  to  the  American  Indian 
called  “Plight  of  the  Red  Man”.  It  is 
broadcast  on  WTCC  91 .0  FM  Stereo 
Mondays  6:30  p.m.  - 7:30  p.m. 

WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 
NATIVE  AMERICAN  group  has  started 
the  ball  rolling  in  the  area.  Now  that  people 
know  of  us,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  them 
come  around  and  share  with  us  both  our 
pride  and  our  problems. 


For  more  information,  contact:  Richard 
Williams,  Western  Mass.  Native 
Americans,  21  Pleasant  St.,  Northampton, 
Mass.,  01060,  tel:  584-6863. 


Dennis  James  Banks,  42,  leader  of  the 
American  Indian  Movement,  was  captured 
on  January  24,  1976  in  San  Francisco. 
Former  Air  Force  pilot  for  the  US 
eovemmerit.  Banks  was  seized  by  agents  of 
thjtlsrflm^ernment  when  it  became 
by  his  brilliance  and  frightened 
Eiggle  of  Native  American  people, 
battles  of  Custer,  S.D.  and 
•unded  Knee  in  1973,  and  day-to-day  on 
ferine  Ridge  Reservation  where  he  lived 
this  past  summer,  the  force  of  his  spirit 
provoked  jets  of  hate  from  the  American 
capitalist  machine;  a machine  that  has 
raped  the  earth  and  pillaged  the  people  of 
the  Native  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

In  a blur  of  government  press  releases 
and  FBI  newspeak,  Dennis  Banks  was 
clapped  in  jail,  wrenched  from  the  political 
exile  he  sought  after  an  August  1975 
conviction  in  Custer,  S.D.  There,  in  a town 
rendered  paranoid  by  the  sight  of  him,  long 
black  hair  falling  on  his  straight  back,  he 
was  found  guilty  of  riot  and  assault  by  a 
supposed  “jury  of  his  peers”. 

Events  in  the  town  of  Custer  that  led  to 
his  conviction  are  evocative  of  the  man 
Banks.  Even  in  that  hostile  atmosphere  he 
was  capable  of  meeting  with  the  white 
populace  and  explaining  to  them  why  a 
police  riot  occurred  in  the  town  on  Feb.  6, 
1973.  He  was  able  to  tell  them  that  what 
Native  American  people  wanted  on  that 
Winter  day  was  justice  for  a Lakota 
mother,  Sara  Bad  Heart  Bull.  Her  son  was 
murdered  in  Custer  County  and  she  had 
received  no  satisfaction  from  the  court  that 
acquitted  her  son’s  killer  of  a watered- 
down  charge  of  second-degree  man- 


slaughter. Then,  when  the  repressive  force 
of  the  South  Dakota  judiciary  - police 
charged  him  with  responsibility  for  the 
violence,  calling  him  a criminal  for 
protecting  the  rights  of  his  people,  Banks 
stood  before  them,  in  his  own  defense,  a 
dignified  and  able  human  being. 


The  person  Banks,  the  man  born  and 
raised  in  the  woodlands  of  Chippewa 
country  (what  is  now  northern  Minnesota), 
is  perhaps  inseparable  from  the  mass 
media  image  that  was  brought  to  millions 
of  Indians  and  non-Indians  from  Wounded 
Knee  in  Spring,  1973.  Yet  that  image,  the 
militant  rhetorician,  cannot  be  taken  as  the 
whole  person.  He  Is  more  than  this. 


Dennis  Banks  is  the  deeply  humorous 
man  who,  in  the  eerie  atmosphere  of  the 
Custer  courthouse  with  its  iron-plated 
windows,  joked  and  comforted  his  legal 
team  in  times  of  despair.  In  front  of  the 
offices  of  the  Wounded  Knee  Legal  Of- 
fense-Defense Committee  in  Rapid  City, 
S.D.,  on  a residential  street  in  that  high 
plains  tourist  town,  he  could  look  around 
him  at  lawyers,  legal  workers  and 
comrades,  telling  them  that  the  Native 
American  would  not  be  defeated  until 
every  Indian  and  their  supporters  were 
dead.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  impressed 
by  the  conviction  of  his  ways  as  he  evoked 
a tradition  that  is  centuries  old  and  cen- 
turies wise. 

We  support  Dennis  Banks  in  this  latest 
struggle  with  the  awesome  oppression  that 
Native  American  people  face  as  a routine 
reality.  We  pray,  with  all  the  progressive 
peoples  of  this  country  that  he  will  survive 
the  long  and  arduous  incarceration  that 
hangs  over  his  head. 


Support  For  Ganienkeh 


- from  AKWESASNE  NOTES 

Ganienkeh,  Adirondacks  Mountains  - Things  have  been  settling  down  for  the  people  of 
Ganienkeh,  the  new  Mohawk  settlement  near  Eagle  Bay,  N.Y.  The  crops  have  been 
harvested.  Local  public  opinion  seems  to  bfe  swinging  over  to  favor  the  settlement.  And  a 
Federal  Appeals  Court  has  reserved  judgment  as  to  whether  a U.S.  District  Court  has  the 
jurisdiction  to  decide  the  legality  of  the  settlement  within  the  U.S.  legal  system. 


The  settlement  bagan  May  13,  1974.  Now,  seventeen  months  later,  as  more  U.S. 
citizens  recognize  the  obligations  their  country  has  to  respect  the  terms  of  its  treaties, 
support  has  increased.  A network  of  support  groups  is  spreading  throughout  the  eastern 
states. 

The  settlement  is  on  state  land,  and  is  operated  on  the  principles  of  the  Great  Law  of 
Peace  of  the  People  of  the  Longhouse.  It  does  not  have  electricity  or  running  water,  and  it 
is  moving  rapidly  along  on  a five  year  of  100  percent  self-sufficiency.  Although  primarily 
Mohawk,  it  has  been  aided  by  native  peoples  of  many  nations. 

Negotiations  continue  with  the  state  of  New  York  to  find  ways  for  the  state  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  new  permanent  settlement.  At  the  same  time,  the  state  has  ap- 
pealed the  contention  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Syracuse  that  it  lacks  jurisdiction. 
Should  the  state  win  its  appeal,  it  is  likely  that  District  Court  would  be  ordered  to  hear  the 
case  and  render  a decision.  Then  there  would  be  the  possibilities  of  appealing  that  find- 
ing. 

The  Ganienkeh  people  have  seen  the  legal  maneuvering  as  a useless  exercise,  however. 
They  say  they  know  they  are  entitled  to  possess  the  land  as  an  independent  nation,  and 
that  any  dispute  over  ownership  of  the  land  they  occupy  is  an  international  matter  for  a 

(Coa tinned  on  Page  25) 
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The  following  are  excerpts  from  Osawatomie,  magazine  of  the  Weather  Underground 
Organization:  “Who  We  Are  & "Where  We  Stand  : 

The  Weather  Underground  Organization  (WUO)  is  a revolutionary  organization  of 
communist  women  and  men.  We  grow  from  the  civil  rights,  anti-war  and  youth 
movements  of  the  1960’s,  in  particular  Students  for  a Democratic  Society  (SDS),  the 
group  which  called  the  first  national  protest  against  the  Vietnam  War  in  1965,  and 
became  the  largest  radical  youth  organization  of  our  time.  ...  In  1970  we  made  the 
decision  to  begin  armed  struggle  and  developed  an  underground  organization.  For  five 
years  the  clandestine  WUO  has  been  hated  and  hunted  by  the  imperialist  state. 

...  The  Weather  Underground  Organization  is  responsible  for  over  25  armed  actions 
against  the  enemy,  Eight  of  these  were  bombings  directed  against  imperialist  war  and  in 
support  of  the  people  of  Indochina. 

...OSAWATOMIE,  the  revolutionary  voice  of  the  WUO,  is  guided  by  a commitment  to 
struggle,  a determination  to  fight  the  enemy,  the  certainty  that  we  will  see  revolutk 
our  lifetime,  and  a spirit  of  love  for  the  exploited  people  of  the  world.  In 
successful  struggle,  the  people  need  strong  organization  and  a revolut 

...  In  a single  sentence  the  program  is  this:  Mobilize  the  expltj 
to  wage  the  class  struggle  against  U.S.  imperialism,  the  cor 


In  the  first  issue  of  OSAWATOMIE  we  argued 
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The  issue  of  OUT  FRONT  contains  a wide  spectrum  of  the  situation  of  i 
and  their  unions.  In  the  Jahn  strike  (page  4)  we  see  a Local  facing  the  prol 
international  that  didn't  help,  and  finding  the  need  for  their  own  solidarity  and  the 
support  of  the  community.  In  Puerto  Rico  (page  5)  there  is  an  immediate  need  for  the 
organization  and  success  of  a politically  oriented,  nationally  based  union.  The  North- 
ampton Streetcar  strike  of  1914  (page  3),  shows  the  results  of  a solid  union  struggle  with 


What  is  supposed  to  follow  is  the  first  stage  of  communism,  in  which  the  necessity 
remains  (temporarily)  for  the  continuance  of  this  state,  administrated  by  the  party,  to 
insure  the  survival  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  (working  class)  against  the  threats 
of  counter-revolutionary  forces.  The  party,  as  the  official  manifestation  of  the  state,  will 
then  rule  in  the  name  of  the  working  class.  The  state  itself,  as  the  need  for  its  control  and 
direction  declines  (as  workers,  through  Marxism-Leninsim,  become  fully  able  to  direct 
bosses,  the  government  and  the  military  - strikes,  marches  local  and  national,  boycotts, 
sit-ins.  We  must  spread  a common  understanding  of  the  realistic  possibility  of  revolution 
in  our  country,  and  in  our  lifetime,  and  of  the  socialist  alternative  to  the  way  things  are. 

Second,  we  need  unity  among  all  the  anti-imperialist  forces.  Without  a broad  alliance 
and  coming  together  on  a simple  and  revolutionary  basis  the  anti-imperialist  movement 
will  be  doomed  to  ineffectiveness,  reduplication  of  effort,  localism  and  isolation  of  each 
of  the  parts  from  the  whole.  Principled  unity  of  revolutionary  forces  is  past  due.  Fidel 
speaking  in  Chile  in  1972  bemoaned  the  immaturity  of  the  North  American  left  which 
|£d  a hundred  organizations  where  one  or  two  or  three  would  serve. 

.struggle  to  build  principled  working  relationships  with  Black  and  Third 
lizations.  White  revolutionaries  have  largely  cut  themselves  off 
Treat  opportunities  exist  at  this  time,  waiting  to  be  seized.  But 
too  offeff^^f^^ltMit^a^^shrink  from  these  openings,  sometimes  using  “support  for 
self-determinatni!ll|^  m is  backward  when  white  revolutionaries  stand  aloof 

from  those  Black-led^^^pMda^^ities  which  are  open  to  them  and  need  support,  with 
jncing  excuse^Ml  tfjey  weren’t  asked.  You  can  always  ask  if  you’re  welcome, 
yhite  turn-^^^^S^^ecent  African  Liberation  Day  marches  is  one 
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lese  things,  we  need  breakthroughs  in  developing  class 
uniting  ihemaitryffo  defeat  the  few.  This  is  more  difficult 
ianding^i^TBtaking  vague  assertsions.  This  means  defining 
levery  sector  trjthSn  every  class,  and  how  each  sector  lines 
|agaiu»t  iotperiaiism.  It  means  being  able  finally  to  develop 
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s analysis  revolutionaries  must  be  willing  to 
rd  study  the  class  analysis  of  Puerto  Rico  done 
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so  complicated. 


their  lives  and  social  production  themselves),  will  eventually  wither  away  and  disappear 
entirely  when  true  communism  is  attained.  At  that  point  human  beings  will  use  their 
more-than-sufficient  productive  power  solely  to  meet  their  needs,  without  the  mediation 
of  profit,  exploitation  or  the  arbitrary  demands  of  commodity  production  and  con- 


community  support. 


sumption. 


The  following  is  the  experience  of  Chrysler  workers  during  a wildcat  strike  at  the 
Dodge  Truer  Plant  in  June.  1974.  Their  national  turned  against  them,  and  they  felt  that 
the  politics  of  left  wing  groups  who  tried  to  organize  at  the  plants  had  gone  beyond  the 
interests  and  needs  of  the  workers.  The  strike  lastedfour  days,  when  the  enormous  forces 
mobilized  against  them  ended  the  walkout.  It  was  not  simply  over  wages  or  job  issues,  it 
was  against  the  horror  of  going  to  work  every  day  in  a capitalist  society.  It's  an  angry 
statement  - there  was  a lot  of  emotion  involved  in  the  struggle  to  gain  a determination  of 
their  own  lives. 

Many  workers  were  particularly  alienated  and  frustrated  by  the  authoritarian  tactics  of 
Revolutionary  Union  (a  Marxist-Leninist-Maoist  organization J.  RU  members  throughout 
the  strike  attempted  to  dominate,  manipulate,  and,  in  every  instance,  worked  to  put 
themselves  at  the  helm  of  the  wildcat.  RU  people  continually  argued  for  centralized 
control  in  the  Union,  decision-making  power  in  appointed  committees,  and  they  refused 
worker  participation  in  RU  literature.  The  following  critique  is  the  result  of  this  rank-and- 
file  clash  with  an  authoritarian  party: 

- Bob  Gardner.  Bob  Malsberger,  J.  Jordan.  Joe  Cotter  - 

from  a pamphlet  entitled  WILDCAT  dodge  truck  june  1974 

The  exertion  of  strong  internal  discipline  is  not  exclusively  the  trademark  of  a 
smoothly-running  union  bureaucracy:  there  are  other  aspiring  representatives  and 
organizers  dusting  off  their  plans  for  the  working  class  who  are  also  espousing  the  benefits 
of  discipline  and  the  need  for  a centralized,  hierarchial  authority  to  “carry  the  workers' 
struggle  forward." 

These  self-styled  revolutionary  communists  (Revolutionary  Union,  Communist  League, 
etc.)  who  assemble  under  the  heading  Marxist-Leninist  have  taken  upon 
themselves  the  task  of  organizing  and  leading  the  "workers’  struggle"  with  their  eventual 
goal  being  a revolutionary  transformation  of  society  and  the  establishment  of  their 
version  of  communism. 

What  these  Marxist-Leninists  all  share,  basically,  is  a model  for  the  successful  seizure  of 
state  power  extracted  from  the  life  and  writings  of  V.I.  Lenin,  in  particular  his  What  is  to 
be  Done?  and  State  and  Revolution.  This  model  asserts  that  capitalism,  by  forming  a 
working  dass  of  the  majority,  whose  labor  is  exploited  by  the  minority,  creates  the  seeds 
of  its  own  destruction;  once  capitalism  begins  to  outlive  its  historical  usefulness,  the 
exploited  must  inevitably  rise  up  and  destroy  all  the  conditions  of  its  exploitation.  What  it 
further  maintains,  though,  is  that  workers  as  a mass  are  incapable  of  developing  a con- 
sciousness of  their  situation  beyond  the  point  of  trade  unionism  and  reformism. 

According  to  these  groups,  it  is  necessary  then  for  the  unformed  revolt  of  the  workers 
to  be  given  shape,  to  be  organized,  from  outside  the  class,  bv  the  vanguard  party,  a tightly 
disciplined  hierarchical  organization  of  Marxist  revolutionaries.  Such  an  organization  will 
direct  the  efforts  of  the  undisciplined  workers"  and.  in  the  event  of  a successful 
revolution,  will  thereafter  lead  in  the  construction  of  a temporary  workers'  state,  which 
will  take  possession  of  all  the  means  of  production  (factories,  equipment,  etc.)  after  their 
seizure  from  the  capitalist  owners.  This,  as  their  model  for  revolution  holds,  is  the  first 
step  in  transforming  the  private  ownership  of  the  productive  means  into  social  owner- 


The  concept  of  a state  “withering  away"  is  absurd,  and  history  has  bom  out  the  ab- 
surdity of  it  every  time  a Leninist  state  has  been  established.  In  every  instance  a hierar- 
chically arranged  bureaucratic  elite  has  sprung  up  to  replace  the  old  capitalist  owners, 
and  far  from  relinquishing  control  of  the  state,  their  project  has  been  to  expand  the 
bureaucracy  until  its  centralized  control  enters  every  aspect  of  daily  life. 

Under  these  so-called  “communist  states”  the  exploitation  workers  remains  essentially 
unchanged,  except  that  now  their  productive  labor  is  exploited  not  by  individual 
capitalist  owners  but  by  the  entire  state.  This  state  does  not  rule  in  the  name  of  the 
workers,  it  cannot  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  maintain  that  it  does.  The  state  rules  in  its  own 
name  for  its  own  interests;  it  is  an  institution  of  authority  which,  like  the  union,  is 


completely  external  to  the  interests  of  the  workers  and  is  in  fact  the  embodiment  of  all 
their  lost  self-powers.  In  its  worst  form,  perfected  by  Joseph  Stalin  in  the  USSR  during  the 
thirties,  it  is  little  more  than  a total  terror  machine,  capable  of  eradicating  millions  in  the 
name  of  resisting  counterrevolution. 

To  believe  that  an  entrenched  bureaucratic  elite  with  power  over  this  immense  state- 
corporation  is  going  to  willingly  surrender  that  power  and  privilege  for  the  common  good 
requires  a monumental  act  of  blind  faith,  because  it  flies  in  the  face  not  only  of  simple 
common  sense,  but  of  all  the  history  of  the  last  50  years. 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 


OPEN  LETTER  TO 

HARD  TIMES  ORGANIZING  IN  THE  UNIVERSITIES 

As  an  American  institution,  the  university  is  an  important  part  of  an  oppressive  social 
structure.  It  simultaneously  generates  apologist  and  mystifying  ideology  as  well  as 
material  privilege  and  status,  just  as  it  always  maintains  the  social  stratification  within 
American  society.  It  is  the  primary  source  of  scientific  research  for  the  expansion  of  US- 
based  international  capital.  In  periods  of  especially  high  unemployment,  it  is  useful  as  a 
repository  for  a large  segment  of  reserve  labor.  Fundamentally,  however,  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning  today  serve  to  reinforce  and  legitimize  the  corrupt  methods  and  values 
necessary  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  capitalist  system. 

Clearly,  there  are  serious  contradictions  between  what  the  university,  as  a capitalist 
institution,  says  it  does,  and  its  actual  function  in  society.  Especially  now,  in  Hard  Times, 
those  of  us  most  affected  by  this  institution  must  attempt  to  understand  as  much  as 
possible  about  those  contradictions  and  organize  to  protect  our  interests,  to  transform  the 
university. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  PUBLIC  HIGHER  EDUCATION  - 
“FREEZING  THE  AMERICAN  DRE^M” 


HARD  TIMES 

Student  Action 

Students,  for  example,  have  sometimes  been  looked  upon  as  a “leisure  class,"  involved 
in  unproductive  and  largely  wasteful  activity,  living  or  at  least  partially  supported  at  the 
expense  of  working  people,  employed  or  otherwise.  Students  themselves  have  often  been 
carefully  manipualted  to  view  working  class  people  with  disdain  or  even  contempt,  for 
students’  primary  goal  should  be  to  win  status  or  privilege  in  society. 

Only  in  periods  of  intense  material  deprivation  do  we  seem  to  adequately  explore  and 
identify  the  sources  of  such  powerful  divisions.  We  at  the  University  of  Mass.,  Amherst,  a 
state  institution  built  and  funded  by  the  working  people  of  Massachusetts,  are  attempting 
to  overcome  those  divi-.ions;  there  are  many  fronts  in  the  struggle  against  those  who 
continually  bring  hard  times  and  who  strive  to  keep  us  apart.  For  us,  it  is  the  fight  to  save 
public  higher  education  and  to  transform  our  University  into  a university  that  serves  the 
working  people  of  our  state. 

STUDENT  UNIONIZATION  - A CALL  FOR 
DECENTRALIZED  ORGANIZING  ON  THE  CAMPUSES. 


The  history  of  higher  education  in  this  country  is  characterized  by  a long  struggle  be- 
tween conflicting  interests.  Business  and  government,  especially  since  the  rise  of  the  giant 
corporation,  have  sought  to  produce  a limited  number  of  well-behaved  and  adequately 
trained  workers  for  state  and  corporate  bureaucracies.  Through  highly  prestigious  and 
influential  commissions  and  elite  think-tanks  like  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  or  the  Committee  on  Economic  Development,  and  through  an  elaborate 


system  of  government-corporate  support  support  or  non-support  for  higher  education  (in 
the  form  of  contracts  and  grants),  the  ruling  class  in  the  United  States  have  arranged  for 
the  tax  dollars  of  the  people  to  provide  for  the  systematic  training,  selection,  and 
socialization  of  various  strata  of  workers  to  serve  its  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  working 
people  and  their  children  have  been  able  to  win  some  battles  in  “forcing  open”  some  of 
the  doors  to  higher  education,  in  their  attempts  to  shape  education  to  meet  their  needs  for 
a decent  job,  a secure  financial  future,  and  an  education  which  fosters  personal  growth 
and  social  responsibility. 

Within  the  context  of  these  hard  times,  however,  the  setbacks  and  cutbacks  stemming 
from  the  current  economic  crisis  clearly  reveal  new  trends  in  public  higher  education. 
Careful  study  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  reports  on  the  “future  of  higher  education,”  or 
of  the  Harrington  bill  in  the  Massachusetts  state  legislature,  indicates  that  the  move  is  on 
to  redirect  and  redefine  the  nature  of  higher  education  in  the  country,  and  not  simply  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Business  and  government  are  reasserting  them- 
selves after  the  “anarchic"  sixties,  and  they  have  a new  plan  to  “rationalize”  higher 
education  for  the  seventies.  Their  plan  is  simple:  eliminate  the  nation's  surplus  of  “over- 
educated” or  “educated  for  unemployment”  young  people  by  stepping  up  the  tracking 
process.  The  “poor  and  debt-ridden”  private  institutions,  backed  by  the  power  of  the 
private  interests  which  they  directly  serve,  will  receive  increased  support  and  will  provide 
the  top-level  tracks  in  the  process.  The  nation’s  state  institutions,  however,  especially  the 
two  year  and  community  colleges,  will  have  to  adjust  to  hard  times  by  “vocationalizing” 
their  curriculum.  By  training  computer  programmers  and  not  managers,  by  “getting 
tough”  on  admissions,  grading,  and  costs  to  the  student.  By  attacking  all  of  the  gains 
working  people  have  made  through  educatioal  reform  since  the  last  depression. 

ONE  STRUGGLE,  MANY  FRONTS 


Regardless  of  our  position  within  the  struggling  groups  in  this  society,  we  have  been 
socialized  into  classist,  rascist,  sexist,  and  ageist  attitudes.  These  illusroy  divisions  have 
produced  a complex  web  of  misunderstanding,  ignorance,  and  enmity  among  the 
American  people. 


(Continued  from  Page  14) 

The  Leninist  organizations  have  found  in  their  unsuccessful  attempts  to  organize  their 
base  for  a mass  movement,  that  for  some  odd  reason,  no  one  is  following  them.  Many  of 
them  around  the  country  are  presently  emerging  from  a period  of  intensive  “workerist” 
activities  over  the  past  few  years  in  which  their  members  attempted  to  go  to  the  people  in 
the  plants  and  work  with  them  in  an  effort  to  build  the  base  for  a mass  workers’ 
movement.  During  that  time,  some  of  them  (Revolutionary  Union  included)  flirted  with 
attempts  to  reach  workers  through  involvement  in  the  unions,  mostly  by  seeking  positions 
and  by  calling  for  the  ouster  of  the  “corrupt  fatcats.”  It’s  no  coincidence  that,  while 
workers  were  discarding  unions  as  completely  opposed  to  their  interests,  theLeninistsstill 
clung  to  them  as  somehow  useful  and  seemed  to  have  learned  nothing  about  their 
essential  nature  in  terms  of  whose  interests  they  actually  serve. 

The  attempts  ot  organize  workers  into  unions,  transform  unions,  and  assume  leadership 
of  these  “mass  organizations”,  asLeninists refer  to  them,  have  failed  miserably.  What  they 
fail  (or  refuse)  to  see  about  trade  unions  is  exactly  what  they  fail  (refuse)  to  see  about 
themselves;  the  corruption  of  leadership  power  is  itself  the  abuse.  The  dominion  of  one 
person  over  another  is  inherently  corrupt,  because,  in  every  instance,  leadership  serves  its 
own  interests. 


When  the  university  becomes  the  preserve  of  the  wealthy,  or  at  least  the  affluent,  those 
who  make  such  decisions  are  closing  off  paths  to  “upward  mobility”.  It  means  the  system 
as  we  know  it  can  no  longer  deliver  - even  according  to  its  own  previously  sacred 
guidelines.  The  elite  plan  to  rationalize  and  vocationalize  public  higher  education,  by  its 
very  boldness  and  clearly-stated  objectives,  is  no  longer  something  merely  "a  handful  of 
students”  or  “concerned  faculty”  become  upset  with.  Tracking  plans  immediately  trans- 
late into  increased  taxes  - a recent  tuition  increase  in  Massachusetts  state  colleges  and 
universities  is  clearly  a highly  regressive  tax  as  the  funds  flow  directly  into  the  state 
treasury  and  not  to  special  education  funds  - cutbacks,  and  increased  business  and 
government  control  over  the  lives  and  educations  of  working  people  and  their  children. 
Coupled  with  the  already  devastating  effects  of  cutbacks  in  health,  social  services,  human 
services,  special  programs  like  Third  World  and  women’s  programs,  such  plans  and 
threats  only  lead  to  community  and  university  organizing  around  the  issues  of  cutbacks  in 
hard  times,  as  the  people  reassert  themselves  in  the  conflict  with  those  who  rule. 

Students  are  in  a unique  and  advantageous  position  within  this  struggle.  Already 
alienated  and  discontented  with  most  aspects  of  daily  life  and  study  at  the  university, 
many  have  chosen  to  avoid  disrupting  these  routines  in  hopes  of  insuring  later  successes, 
particularly  when  it  comes  to  jobs.  Yet  the  cutbacks,,  the  tuition  hikes,  and  the 
“rationalization”  plans  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  their  expectations,  now  forcing  more 
and  more  students  not  only  to  defend  their  educations,  but  to  work  collectively  with  all 
others  fighting  cutbacks  and  hard  times.  And  to  work  to  transform  the  university  into  a 
socially-responsible,  anti-rascist,  anti-sexist,  non-alienating  institution  controlled  by  the 
people  who  comprise  it,  and  the  people  it  serves. 

We  have  learned  from  previous  student  movements.  We  are  organizing  a democratic 
and  decentralized  Union  of  Councils  in  student  living  areas,  academic  departments,  and 
around  areas  of  community  and  university  interest.  We  are  building  a union  structure 
which  will  insure  democratic  participation  and  even  demand  it.  We  want  to  create  a 
union  that  sees  its  interests  in  terms  of  its  constituents’  complete  lives,  concerning  itself 
with  all  aspects  of  campus  living  and  essentially  trying  to  redefine  UMass  life  in  accords 
with  the  needs  of  the  poeple  in  the  university  community  and  the  state  as  well. 

The  union  will  comprise  councils  in  different  parts  of  the  university.  Each  council  will 
take  the  lead  in  addressing  any  issues  affecting  their  constituents.  Together,  in  the  union 
of  councils,  they  would  act  collectively  around  any  issues  severely  affecting  one  par- 
ticular council  which  asks  for  general  help,  or  about  issues  generally  affecting  the  entire 


university  (which  probably  require  larger-scale  organizing  efforts,  like  our  planned  tuition 
strike,  scheduled  for  Fall  semester,  1976).  Some  people  will  certainly  be  in  more  than  one 
council,  reflecting  the  fact  that  they  were  members  of  more  than  one  group  sharing  a 
common  set  of  interests  as  well  as  a common  desire  to  take  initiative  in  improving  their 
conditions.  (For  example,  a person  might  be  in  a department  council,  a dorm  council,  a 
womens’  council,  and  a student  workers’  council,  too.) 

The  union’s  principles  are  also  its  goals;  we  seek  democratic  participation  and  council 
solidarity.  The  General  Assembly  of  Councils,  for  example,  will  meet  only  when  issues 
arise  which  require  immediate,  unified  actions,  and  people  will  be  chosen  each  time  to 
specifically  represent  their  councils  immediate  desires. . 


What  is  their  response  to  these  failures?  ...  They  have  returned  to  intensive  backroom 
study  groups,  emerged  with  manifestoes  calling  for  the  formation  of  the  authoritarian 
political  party,  and  announced  that  "workers  will  soon  be  seized  with  the  spirit  of  party 
discipline.”  Then  the  workers  are  supposed  to  follow  them  unquestioningly. 

But  workers  have  already  begun  the  process  of  reclaiming  their  lost  self-powers,  of 
reclaiming  their  very  lives  from  the  alienating  forms  of  capitalism  and  they  have  no  in- 
terest in  regaining  their  lives  simply  to  turn  them  over  to  another  set  of  aspiring  leaders 
who  offer  only  a more  centralized  model  for  the  perpetuation  of  capital’s  domination. 

Revolution  is  essential  if  the  oppressive  conditions  of  capitalsm  are  to  be  ended,  but  it 
can  only  be  a revoltion  which  realizes  the  fullest  human  potential  for  every  individual, 
that  cannot  allow  for  subjugation  to  any  form  of  authority,  whether  it  masquerades  as 
"revolutionary”  or  not. 


The  union  will  deal  with  political  matters  as  well  as  issues  not  generally  defined  as 
political.  We  are  primarily  organizing  for  unified  collective  action  by  all  students  around 
issues  that  concern  us,  yet  we  are  also  working  out  limited  collective  bargaining 
agreements  with  the  university  trustees  and  administration. 

We  believe  our  organizing  experience,  from  mass  rallies  against  budget  cuts  of  all 
kinds  to  council  organizing  by  small  teams  of  interested  students  working  in  academic 
departments  or  in  university  living  areas,  can  provide  useful  lessons  to  other  students 
struggling  against  hard  times.  We  would  especially  like  to  talk  with  other  student  groups 
who  are  interested  in  unionization.  We  will  continue  to  work  with  all  community  groups, 
labor  unions,  the  parents,  and  the  neighbors  of  students  at  UMass.  Together  we  will 
defeat  the  cutbacks,  and  bring  better  times. 
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FIGHT  THE  HARD  TlfflES ! 

GET  THE  DEPRESSION  OFF  OUR  BACKS 


Page  18 


Trashing  The  Stroke  — 
Economy  Builds  Worker  Unity 


February,  1976 


“OUT  FRONT”  - WHO,  WHAT  AND  WHY 

OUT  FRONT  is  a monthly  newspaper  presently  funded  by  the  Commuter  Collective, 
the  Graduate  Student  Senate  (at  UMass),  and  the  ads  that  are  just  beginning  to  trickle  in. 

We  are  a collective  of  people;  some  of  us  have  written  before,  others  have  no  jour- 
nalistic experience  behind  them.  Many  of  us  are  active  in  the  community,  as  tenants, 
feminists,  gay  people,  students,  and  members  of  the  Third  World  community  ...  the  list 
goes  on  and  on. 

Many  people  have  com  to  OUT  FRONT  through  the  frustration  of  working  through 
other  campuses  and  local  media,  having  found  them  to  be  alienating  and  oftentimes 
irrelevant.  We  reject  the  objective  myth  under  which  “reputable"  rags  operate,  and 
therefore  we  admit  our  biases.  * 

Our  philosophy  is  simple  - we  hope  to  present  news,  issues  and  events  from  a 
responsible,  radical  viewpoint. 

We  see  the  media  as  a way  to  connect  people's  ideas  and  activities  in  a way  that  may 
contribute  to  social  change.  Rather  than  apologize  for  existing  inequities,  a newspaper 
should  be  a vital  energizing  component  in  a community.  We  hope  to  present  facts  and 
events  clearly,  allowing  you  to  come  to  your  own  conclusions. 

We  encourage  people  to  write  for  OUT  FRONT,  but  we  should  empahsize  that  because 
we  hope  to  act  as  a educational  tool,  we  are  looking  for  clear,  non-rhetorical  writing. 

We  ask  that  our  readers  give  us  feedback  on  the  content,  style  and  format  of  OUT 
FRONT.  We  can  respond  to  your  criticism,  suggestions  and  needs  only  if  we  know  what 
they  are. 

Letters  should  be  sent  to  “Feedback”,  c-o  OUT  FRONT,  218  Student  Union,  UMass., 
Amherst,  01002. 


OUTFRONT  needs  the  support  of  the  community;  workers,  students  and  unemployed, 
to  continue  its  monthly  publication  of  local  news  and  perspectives.  Income  received  from 
subscriptions  helps  to  defray  the  costs  of  materials,  printing  and  other  expenses  that  go 
into  the  production  of  OUTFRONT.  Weaalso  need  your  articles,  comments,  criticisms 
and  financial  support  to  make  OUTFRONT  truly  representative  of  the  people  of  the 
Valley. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 


1 year:  $3.00  - $5.00  Individuals  and  Community  Groups 

1 year;  FREE Prisoners  and  other  inmates 


SEND  TO:  OUTFRONT,  Rm.  216,  Student  Union,  UMass,  Amherst,  01002. 


'JOIN  THE 
ALTERNATIVE! 
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OPEN  r\LET: 

EVERY  WED . 
AT  5:00 
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OUTFRONT  CAN  BE  PICKED  UP  AT: 


All  Five  College  Campuses 
Greenfield  Community  College 
Greenfield  Welfare  Office 
Amherst: 

Yellow  Sun 
Augie’s  Newsstand 
Cumberland  Farms 
Amherst  Food  Coop 
Jones  Library 
Bell’s  Pizza 
Logos  Bookstore 
Broadside  Bookstore 
Valley  Bookshop 
Underground  Bookstore 
Praktikly  Worn 


Northampton 
Neighborhood  Center 
Spark  Bookstore 
Globe  Theatre 
Threshhold 
Hispanic  Center 
Alcohol  Drop-In  Center 
People  for  Economic  Surv. 
Pre-School  Center 
Welfare  Office 


...and  assorted  laundromats  in  the  Hampshire  County  area 


John  Pepi 


Competition  for  strokes,  and  their  hoarding  once  obtained,  sustains  and  aggravates  the 
alienation  and  antagonism  (amongst  this  country’s  subordinate  classes)  that  is  rooted  in 
the  way  production  is  organized  in  America. 

Strokes  are  what  Eric  Berne  and  Claude  Steiner  called  “the  basic  unit  of  human 
recognition"  as  expressed  in  affection,  touch,  supportiveness,  etc.  Stimulation  (stroking), 
they  consider  as  critical  to  human  survival  as  are  the  primary  biological  needs  of  food, 
water  and  shelter.  Steiner  observes  the  same  ‘agitation’  and  ‘search’  behavior  in  persons 
suffering  from  stroke-neglect  as  in  mildly  food-starved  persons.  More  seriously,  if  over  an 
extended  period,  the  need  for  stimulation  is  not  attended  to,  the  stroke-starved  persons 
will  take  on  apathetic-lethargic  behavior  and  possibly  die.  I would  add  to  this  analysis 
that  strokes  are  important  not  only  as  stimulation  (recognition)  but  as  social  signals  that 
indicate  a willingness  to  open  up,  co-operate,  and  share  in  what  limited  means  of  sur- 
vival-fulfillment those  involved  can  call  upon. 

Strokes  are  not  generally  understood  as  a basic  need  and  consequently  seen  as  human 
right  that  our  society  should  organize  itself  to  fulfill  for  all  its  members.  In  the  stroke 
economy,  exchange  of  strokes  is  confined  to  certain  types  of  relationships,  to  particular 
environments,  to  definite  meanings  and  according  to  specific  rules  and  regulations.  The 
underlying,  conditioned,  assumption  is  that  strokes  (love)  are  a finite  and  scarce  com- 
modity. The  perception  of  our  self-interest  leads  us  to  compete  since  we  observe  this 
scarcity  and  fear  that  our  individual  need  will  go  unsatisfied. 

In  the  process  of  socialization,  the  tyrannical  triumvirate  of  family,  church  and  school 
teach  us  that:  1 ) a person  cannot  stroke  his-herself  (masturbation-vanity),  2)  males  cannot 
stroke  other  males  and  females  other  females  (sin-sickness),  3)  males  and  females  must 
stroke  each  other;  but  not  before  16  years  of  age,  only  in  couples  (promiscuity),  and 
ultimately  - only  legitimately  in  marriage.  These  lessons  are  internalized  as  we  learn 
both  that  there  are  real,  earthly  penalties  or  rewards  connected  with  our  behavior  and 
that  even  if  our  acting  NORMally  isn’t  fun  or  eminently  rational,  it  IS  God’s  will  and  we 
will  be  dealt  with  accordingly  in  the  afterlife  (morality). 

Within  these  basic  social  proscriptions  governing  exchange  (its  content)  in  the  stroke- 
economy;  ones  which  drastically  reduce  the  potential  sources  of  supply  for  each  in- 
dividual, there  also  exists  a set  of  clearly  delineable  process-type  rules.  Steiner  lists  these 
procedural  injunctions  against  a free-stroke  economy’;  people  are  not  allowed  to:  1)  ask 
for  the  strokes  they  want,  2)  offer  the  strokes  they  have,  3)  reject  the  strokes  they  don’t 
want,  and  4)  give  strokes  to  themselves.  Not  only  does  this  managed  repression  of  free 
communication  and  spontaneous  loving  induce  direct  competition  and  individualism 
but  it  leaves  people  with  no  other  choice  but  to  engage  in  a compulsive,  endless  struggle 
to  acquire  socially  esteemed  power,  credentials,  possessions,  skills,  appearance,  etc.  to  be 
used  as  weapons  in  the  competition  for  strokes.  We  become  willing  receptacles  of 
romantic  visions  of  self-pedalled  by  Madison  Avenue  and  Hollywood. 

These  social  relations  are  reinforced  at  the  Structural  level.  Possession  of  such  personal 
powers  (e.g.  skills,  appearance,  credentials,  etc.)  is  necessary  for  one  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully within  social  production  for  both  survival  and  self-aggrandizement;  allowing 
access  to  the  authority  and  material  reward  that  obtains  according  to  one’s  rank  in  the 
occupational  hierarchy.  So  in  a society  organized  upon  internal  dynamics  that  translate  as 
’kill  or  be  killed’,  competition  or  ‘bettering  oneself  is  rational.  However,  our  particular 
social  organization  is  not  the  expression  of  natural  or  technological  imperatives,  but  class 
imperatives.  That  is,  top-down,  hierarchical  decision-making,  the  unequal  division  of 
labor,  and  wage  slavery  - the  social  relations  of  production,  are  not  mandated  by  human 
instincts-human  nature  or  by  virtue  of  their  efficiency,  but  by  the  need  of  the  capital- 
owning class  to  maximize  profit  and  maintain  control  of  the  workplace.  Consequently  our 
loyalty  to  competition  operates  within  capitalist  rationality;  the  logic  of  domination,  not 
that  of  true  self  interest-of  freedom. 

These  social  relations  are  also  reinforced  at  the  ideological  level,  i.e.  the  molding  and 
nourishing  of  individual  consciousness  regarding  values,  beliefs,  self-concepts,  and  modes 
of  personal  behavior  and  development.  The  production  of  consciousness  constitutes  the 
basis  of  both  our  acquiesence  to  what  feels  bad  and  fragmenting  and  our  inability  to 
recognize  it  as  forms  of  control.  Examples  are  our  socialized  acceptance  of 
heterosexuality,  marriage,  genitally-bound  sexuality,  the  sexual  division  of  labor,  the 
appropriateness  of  sublimation  and  emotional  control,  and  romantic  notions  of  love. 

I’d  like  to  address  the  institution  of  monogamy;  the  pillar  of  controlled  (scarcity) 
stroke-economy.  Monogamy  I define  as  a state  wherein  there  exists  an  exclusive  ex- 
change of  strokes  (verbal-physical,  sexual-sensual)  between  two  people.  In  monogamy, 
expectations  and  pressures  exist  which  prohibit  either  of  the  two  people  stroking  anybody 
else.  Monogamous  relations  occur  within  marriage  or  without;  homosexually  or 
heterosexually;  in  the  form  of  ’till  death  do  us  part’  or  serially. 

The  basic  agreement  which  characterizes  monogamy  is  that  each  person  will  commit 
her-himself;  their  time,  affection,  support  and  sensitivity,  (and  usually  material  resources) 
above  all  to  each  other.  We  thrust  our  hopes  for  self-development,  security,  intimacy, 
physical  intimacv  and  emotional  support,  upon  one  human  being  at  the  expense  of  giving 
and  taking  these  to  and  from  a group  or  variety  of  people.  We  rely  and  depend  upon  one 
person,  a product  of  a finite  set  of  experiences  with  both  limited  perceptions  and 
capacities,  to  meet  most  of  our  needs.  Consequently,  we  narrow  the  bounds  of  our 
perceived  self-interest  to  encompass  the  lives  of  only  two  people.  Because  of  the  isolation 
of  these  monogamous  units,  it  is  very  difficult  for  its  participants  to  observe  the  total 
elephant  (reality);  to  recognize  the  overall  social  forces  at  work  in  what  they  experience 
as  private  troubles. 

Given  the  competitive,  impersonal  character  of  work-life,  school,  church  and  leisure 
activities,  it  is  understandable  and  necessary  for  people  to  seek  out  free,  safe  and  warm 
space  where  they  can  be  themselves,  stop  competing,  let  down  the  armor,  and  explore 
socially  repressed  depths  and  breadths  of  self.  Yet  to  ‘monopolize’  these  stroke  ex- 
changes, to  turn  them  into  ‘property  relations'  where  the  goodies  are  just  for  sharing  be- 
tween two  people  is  to  say  to  everyone  else  --  ‘sink  or  swim’.  When  we  so  completely  vest 
our  identity,  time  and  energy,  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  one  person,  we  inevitably  in- 
hibit the  self-development  which  results  from  spontaneous  and  open-ended  interaction 
with  a variety  of  people.  Further,  a competitive  and  repressive  dynamic  operates  in  a 
community  of  monogamously-inclined  people,  with  some  seeking  to  protect  their 
‘possession’  of  a lover  and  the  rest  seeking  to  ‘possess’  one.  Individualistic  manipulations 
prevail.  When,  under  pressure,  a monogamous  relationship  falls  apart,  the  person(s)  feel 
devastated,  his-her  reality  has  been  turned  upside-down.  Her-his  source  of  identity, 
strength,  and  stroking  has  dried  up.  The  choice:  either  she-he  must  undergo  stroke 
deprivation,  since  there  are  injunctions  against  free-stroking  amongst  the  non- 
monogamous,  or  she-he  must  begin  to  stake  out  rights  on  another  person,  Le.  attempt  to 
reconstruct  the  straw-house  of  monogamy  (coupledom). 

This  controlled  stroke-economy  is  general  and  monogamy  is  particular,  not  only  fails 
to  meet  individual  stroke  needs,  but  it  breeds  competition  and  individualism  amongst 
people  who  must  cooperate  and  act  in  unison  if  they  are  to  transform  the  structural  roots 
of  their  oppression  - the  capitalist  social  relations  of  production. 

* Note  - This  piece  does  not  attempt  to  analyze  how  sex  roles  and  sexuality,  or  factors  of 
class  background  operate  within  the  controlled  or  free-stroke  economy,  though  the 
former  are  critical  to  a thorough  understanding  of  the  latter. 


NEW  COLONIAL  EFFORT  EM  PUERTO  RICO 


Today  the  Puerto  Rican  independence  movement  faces  an  historic  juncture.  For  the 
past  twenty-five  years  the  United  States  has  been  able  to  maintain  a low  profile  in  Puerto 
Rico.  But  things  have  changed  as  independence  forces  in  Puerto  Rico  and  international 
solidarity  with  these  forces  have  grown.  As  a result,  the  United  States  has  been  forced  to 
develop  new  strategies  to  keep  control  of  the  Puerto  Rican  economy  and  people. 

One  tool  in  this  new  assault  on  the  independence  forces  in  Puerto  Rico  is  the  so-called 
“Compact  of  Permanent  Union  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States."  Hearings 
began  in  the  U.S.  Congress  on  the  bill  January  20th. 

The  over  all  design  of  the  bill  is  to  change  the  legal  status  of  Puerto  Rico  and  reinforce 
the  U.S.  imperialist  view  of  the  island  as  an  ‘internal  affairof  the  United  States.' 

The  bill  itself  makes  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  the  final  judge  as  to  the  meaning  and 
scope  of  all  laws  relating  to  Puerto  Rico.  The  U.S.  government  would  have  the  power  to 
confiscate  any  lands  in  Puerto  Rico  in  the  name  of  national  defense.  The  Puerto  Rican 
economy  would  be  firmly  tied  to  the  U.S.  by  several  measures  in  the  compact.  Puerto 
Rico  would  have  no  voting  powers  in  Congress.  And  federal  minimum  wage  laws  would 
be  suspended,  providing  an  economic  lure  for  miltinational  corporations  looking  for 
cheap  labor  supplies. 

The  Companct  was  drawn  up  by  an  “Ad  Hoc  Advirory  Committee  on  the  Status  of 
Puerto  Rico"  created  in  1973.  The  Committee  was  formed  in  response  to  1972  and  1973 
United  Nations  Decolonization  Committee  hearings  which  recognized  the  U.S.  colonial 
role  in  Puerto  Rico. 

It  appears  that  the  U.S.  government  would  like  to  see  the  ‘compact'  ratified  in  Congress 
and  Puerto  Rico  before  the  next  U.N.  Decolonization  Committee  meetings  scheduled  for 
August  of  this  year.  The  bill  would  define  Puerto  Rico  as  an  ‘incorporated  territory  of  the 
United  States.”  With  this  definition  of  status,  the  U.S.  could  claim  that  any  discussion  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  United  Nations  is  undue  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
United  States. 

The  basic  laws  that  define  Puerto  Rico  as  a colonial  possession  of  the  U.S.  remain  in 
the  compact.  The  bill  makes  a pretense  at  ‘mutuality’  but  it  is  clear  that  ths  power  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  government,  reinforced  by  the  presence  of  federal  troops  on  the 
island,  leaves  the  U.S.  in  complete  control  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  compact  is,  then,  a legal 
brief  for  colonialism  and  must  be  defeated  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

A national  petition  campaign  is  now  being  coordinated  by  the  Puerto  Rican  Solidarity 
Committee:  and  people  are  testifying  against  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Locally,  the  Solidarity  Committee  will  be  circulating  petitions  and  possibly  holding  a 
teach-in  on  the  bill.  For  more  information  on  the  Compact  write  to:  the  Puerto  Rican 
Solidarity  Committee,  P.O.  Box  119,  Hadley,  Massachusetts. 

U.S.  OUT  OF  PUERTO  RICO!  DEFEAT  THE  PERMANENT  UNION  BILL! 


Puerto  Rico  Solidarity  Committee 

El  movimiento  independentista  puertorriqueno  se  encuentra  hoy  en  una  coyuntrura 
historica.  Durante  los  ultimos  25  anos  los  E.U.  han  podido  adoptar  una  postura  soslayada 
sin  evidenciar  su  real  politica  en  Puerto  Rico.  Sin  embargo,  esto  a combiado  debido  a la 
labor  de  las  fuerzas  independentistas  puertorriquenas  y el  movimiento  internacional  de 
solidaridad.  Resultado  de  esto  a sido  que  los  E.U.  se  han  visto  forzado  a desarrollar 
nuevas  estrategias  para  controlar  mas  efectivamenta  la  economia  y el  pueblo  puer- 
torriqueno. 

Un  arma  en  esta  nueva  maniobra  de  asalto  sobre  las  fuerzas  independentistas  es  el  asi 
Uamado  "Nuevo  Pacto  de  Union  Permanente  entre  los  E.U.  y Puerto  Rico”.  La  con- 
cideracion  de  esta  legislacion  comenzo  en  el  Congreso  de  los  E.U.  el  20  de  enero  de  1976. 

El  formato  general  de  esta  legislacion  implica  un  cambio  legal  del  status  de  Puerto  Rico 
como  nacion  y refuerza  la  perspectiva  imperialista  estadounidense  de  la  isla  como  un 
asunto  intemo  de  los  E.U. 

La  legislacion  otorga  a la  Corte  Suprema  de  los  E.U.  el  juicio  final  relativo  al  enfoque 
de  toda  la  legislacion  relacionada  con  la  isla.  Asi,  el  gobierno  de  los  E.U.  tendria  el  poder 
para  confiscar  cualquier  tierra  en  Puerto  Rico  en  nombre  de  la  defensa  nacional. 
Resultado  de  este  pacto  seria  una  mas  estrecha  union  entre  la  economia  de  Puerto  Rico  y 
la  norteamericana.  Por  otra  parte,  Puerto  Rico  no  tendria  poder  alguno  para  votar  en  el 
Congreso.  Las  leyes  federales  de  salario  minimo  serian  suspendidas  con  lo  cual  la  isla  se 
convertiria  en  un  mercado  atractivo  para  todas  aquellas  companias  multi-nacionales  que 
buscan  la  mano  de  obra  mas  barata. 

El  nuevo  pacto  fue  trazado  por  un  comite  asesor  sobre  el  status  de  Puerto  Rico  creado 
en  1973.  Dicho  comite  se  formo  como  respuesta  a las  audencias  que  en  1972-73  llevo  a 
cabo  el  Comite  de  Descolonizacion  de  las  Naciones  Unidas;  dicho  comite  denuncio  el 
papel  colonial  de  los  E.U.  en  la  isla. 

Parece  ser  que  el  gobierno  estadounidense  desea  ratificar  el  Nuevo  Pacto  en  el 
Congreso  y en  Puerto  Rico  antes  de  que  de  que  vuelva  a reunirse  el  ya  mencionado 
comite  en  agosto  de  este  ano.  La  legislacion  disidira  a Puerto  Rico  como  un  “territorio 
incorporado  de  los  E.U.”  Bajo  tal  definition  de  status,  los  E.U.  podrian  reclamar  que 
cualquier  discucion  sobre  Puerto  Rico  en  las  Naciones  Unidas  es  una  intervencion  in- 
devida  en  los  asuntos  internos  de  los  E.U. 

Las  leyes  basicas  que  definen  a Puerto  Rico  como  una  posecion  colonial  de  los  E.U. 
permanecen  en  el  Nuevo  Pacto.  La  legislacion  pretende  dar  la  impresion  de 
“mutualidad”,  es  decir,  de  mutuo  acuerdo;  pero  es  evidente  que  el  poder  del  gobierno  de 
los  E.U.  reforzado  por  la  presencia  en  la  isla  de  tropas  del  ejercito  permite  a este 
gobierno  un  completo  control  de  P.R.  El  Nuevo  Pacto  no  es  sino  un  anteproyecto  legal  en 
pro  del  colonialismo  y por  tanto,  debe  ser  derrotado  por  el  Congreso  de  los  E.U. 

En  estos  momentos,  el  Comite  Puertorriqueno  de  Solidaridad  esta  coordinando  una 
campana  nacional  de  peticiones  de  firmas;  al  mismo  tiempo  que  otras  personas  estan 
testificando  contra  la  legislacion  en  la  Camara  de  Representantes  federal.  Localmente  el 
Comite  de  Solidaridad  va  a circular  peticiones  de  firmas-  en  apoyo  de  la  no  im- 
plementacionen  la  isla  del  Nuevo  Pacto,  y posiblemente  llevar  a cabo  foros  educativos 
sobre  dicha  legislacion.  Para  mas  informacion  sobre  el  Nuevo  Pacto,  escriba  a:  Puerto 
Rican  Solidarity  Committee,  P.O.  Box  119,  Hadley,  Massachusetts. 

DERROTEMOS  EL  NUEVO  PACTO  VIVA  PUERTO  RICO  LIBRE 


PUERTO  RICO:  E DAD,  SEXO  Y EDUCACION  EN  OBREROS 


Hace  algun  tiempo  que  deseaba  ecribir 
algo  sobre  la  relacion  entre  edad,  sexo  y 
nivel  educativo  de  la  fuerza  trabajadora 
puertorriquena.  Se  hace  absolutamente 
necesario  que  comprendamos  y 
analicemos  los  datos  que  tenemos  a mano 
sobre  las  condiciones  de  los  trabajadores 
para  poder  entender  sus  luchas  reivin- 
dicativas. 

En  la  pasada  edicion  de  este  periodico 
publicamos  un  analisis  corto  del  costo 
diferencial  entre  Estados  Unidos  y Puerto 
Rico.  Hot  veamos  entoces  el  analisis  de  la 
edad,  el  sexo  y el  nivel  de  desarrollo 
escolar. 

Comenzamos  por  presentar  que  los 
hombres  dominan  la  fuerza  trabajadora 
puertorriquena.  69.5  percento  son  varones; 
30.5  percento  son  mujeres.  En  el  grupo  de 
las  mujeres,  encontramos  el  siguiente 
desglose  por  edades:  de  14-24  anos,  el  7.8 
percento  de  toda  la  fuerza  obrera;  de  25- 
44,  el  17.2  percento:  de  45-64,  el  5.2 
percento:  mas  de  65,  el  0.3  percento. 

Las  cifras  del  parrafo  anterior  nos 
muestran  un  cuadro  triste  de  la  situacion 
de  la  mujer  puertorriquena  en  su  con- 
dicion  de  trabajadora.  Si  analizamos 
detenidamente,  veremos  que  en  Puerto 
Rico,  la  mujer  joven  solo  tiene  una 


oportunidad  muy  minima  de  conseguir 
empleo.  De  esa  manera,  su  colonizacion  se 
agudiza  ye  se  convierte  en  sirviente  del 
hombre,  trabajando  duramente  en  el 
hogar.  Es  sumamente  escandalosa  la  cifra 
de  mujeres  empleadas  mayores  de  45  anos: 
solo  49,000.  Lo  que  nos  indica  que  una 
mujer  que  llega  a esa  edad  y esta 
desempleada  es  casi  imposible  que  consiga 
trabajo.  Esas  son  precisamente  las  madres 
di  cientos  de  estudiantes,  que  se  ven 
privados  de  poder  comprar  libros,  ropa  e 
inclusive  comida  debido  a que  el  ingreso 
devengado  por  el  padre  no  es  suficiente. 
Lo  tragico  es  que  hay  unas  supuestas  leyes 
que  garantizan  el  trabajo  a este  grupo. 
Pero,  como  hemos  visto  en  otros  escritos, 
una  cosa  es  la  ley  capitalista  y otra,  la 
practica  de  los  capitalistas. 

Veamos  los  mismos  renglones,  pero,  a 
nivel  masculino.  Los  jovenes  de  14  a 24 
anos  forman  el  16.9  percent  de  la  fuerza 
trabajadora.  Esto  es  mas  de  dos  veces  la 
cantidad  de  mujeres  para  este  mismo 
renglon.  Entre  los  25-44  hay  317  mil 
hombres  obreros.  Esto  es  casi  dos  veces  el 
numero  de  mujeres.  Y en  el  renglon  de  45- 
64  anos,  los  hombres  son  el  16.5  percent 
de  la  poblacion  trabajadora.  Este  es  mas  de 
tres  veces  el  numero  de  mujeres  para  esta 
misma  categoria.  No  podemos  menos  que 
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condenar  esta  situacion  de  imparidad  y 
prejuicio  contra  la  mujer  puertorriquena 
en  los  empleos  y responsabilizar  a los  que 
controlan  los  empleos,  los  patronos,  por 
semejantes  barbarismos. 

En  terminos  de  educacion,  no  tenemos  a 
mano  las  diferencias  por  sexo;  asi  que, 
tendremos  que  centralizarnos  en  las 
diferencias  basadas  unica  y exclusivamente 
en  la  correlation  nivel  educativo-por 
ciento  de  distribucion  de  personas  em- 
pleadas. 

Aquellas  personas  que  nunca  han  ido  a 
la  escula  estan  biem  mal  en  Puerto  Rico. 
Esas  componen  solo  el  3.9  percent  de  la 
fuerza  trabajadora.  Las  que  han  estados 
entre  primero  y tercer  grado  de  escuela 
elemental  componen  el  9.0  percent.  De 
cuarto  a sexto,  son  el  1 5.9  percent.  Y a este 
es  un  numero  considerable.  Y de  7-9,  el 
17.2  percent,  constituyendo  estas  dos 
ultimas  categorias  el  mas  numeroso  de 
todos  los  grupos.  En  otras  palabras,  como 
bloque,  la  mayor  parte  o el  bloque  mayor 
de  obreros  puertorriquenos  solo  ha  ido 
hasta  noveno  grado.  Ademas,  casi  la  mitad 
de  los  obreros  puertorriquenos,  solo  han 
podido  llegar  hasta  noveno  grado. 
Digamos  que  es  alrededor  de  46.0  percent. 

Sin  embargo,  es  el  grado  doce  el  que  mas 
obreros  ha  producido.  Esto  es  asi  porque 
se  graduan  de  esculea  superior  y,  si  no 
pueden  continuar  estudiando,  tienen  que 
buscar  empleo  (Si  lo  hay).  Del  grado 
decimo,  solo  8.8  percent  junto  con  el 
undecimo. 

Los  que  han  tenido  mas  de  trece  anos  en 
preparacion  constituyen  el  18.4  percent.  Y 
esto  es  critico.  Un  pais  que  aspira 
destruir  por  logica  tecnocratica  su 
agricultura  y depender  mas  y mas  de  la 
industrializacion,  no  puede  darse  el  lujo  de 
mantener  la  mayor  parte,  la  inmensa 
mayoria  de  sus  obreros  en  un  bajo  nivel 
educativo.  Lo  mas  interesante  es  que  si 
sacamos  la  mediana  de  estas  cifras,  en- 
contramos que  cae  en  10.4  y 10.9  rep- 
sectivamente.  Pero,  esos  numeros 
desaparecen  casi  por  completo  si  los 
comparamos  con  la  realidad. 

En  cuanto  a los  desempleados,  el  3.3 
percent  de  ellos  no  fue  a la  escuela.  Pero, 
el  25.4  percent  de  todos  los  desempleados 
fue  solo  de  7 mo.  a 9 no.  grado.  Estan 
seguidos  de  muy  cerca  por  el  grupo  de  los 
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de  12  mo.  que  constituyen  el  21.8  percent. 
O sea,  que  el  eraduarse  de  escuela  superior 
en  Puerto  Rico  nos  garantiza  un  empleo  de 
la  misma  manera  que  nos  asegura  el 
desempleo  total.  Los  que  han  tenido  10 
mo.  y 1 1 mo.  componen  el  16.5  percent  de 
los  desempleados.  En  otras  palabras,  que  el 
72.1  percent  de  todos  los  puertorriquenos 
sin  trabajo  han  estado  desde  cuarto  grado 
de  escuela  elemental  hasta  cuarto  ano  de 
escuela  superior  en  la  escuela;  o sea,  no 
estan  desempleados  por  carecer  de  es- 
colaridad. 

Pero,  amigo  lector,  no  se  crea  usted  que 


sus  problemas  se  terminaron  si  estudio 
trece  anos  o mas.  El  7.5  percent  de  todos 
los  desempleados  en  Puerto  Rico  tienen 
educacion  superior.  Asi  que  a nosotros  no 
nos  salva  ni  el  medico  chino. 

Todos  estos  datos  son  oficiales.  Estan 
sacados  de  documentos  del  gobierno 
colonial.  Y ese  es  el  problema.  Las  cifras 
han  sido  arregladas  para  que  la  situacion 
no  se  vea  tan  mala  como  realmente  es.  La 
verdad.  sin  embargo,  es  otra.  En  Puerto 
Rico  son  muchos  mas  los  que  estan  sin 
trabajo.  Son  muchas  mas  las  mujeres  que 
sufren  los  vejamenes  de  una  triple 
colonizacion.  Son  muchos  mas  los 
estudiantes  que  no  puden  terminar  sus 
estudios  y engrosan  las  filas  de  la  vagancia 
alimentada  por  el  sistema.  Pero,  hay  una 
esperanza;  en  Puerto  Rico,  son  mas  y mas 
cada  dia  los  que  se  dan  cuenta  que  la  unica 
alternativa  es  la  via  socialista  y nos  en- 
contramos en  el  momento  pre- 
revolucionario  de  nuestra  vida  politica.  Y 
eso  viene  tan  seguro  como  que  el  dia  sique 
a la  noche  y viceversa. 
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BLACK  WOMEN  IN  THE  STRUGGLES  OF  THE  1970’S 


Black  Women’s  Day,  December  10,  1975  was  recognized  by  a conference  on  "Black 
Women  In  the  Struggles  of  the  1970’s”  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Racial  Understanding, 
the  Third  World  Center  and  several  other  organizations  in  the  UMass  community.  The 
conference  brought  together  a number  of  dynamic  black  women  from  a variety  of 
spheres  of  work  ranging  from  education  through  the  sciences  to  culture  and  politics.  The 
women  brought  with  them  a long  history  of  leadership  and  involvement  in  practical 
struggles  in  their  fields.  Conference  participants  were  given  substantial  information  and 
charged  with  an  electric  energy  that  renewed  the  commitment  of  the  recipient. 

Following  are  portions  of  the  key  address  by  Rochelle  Chandler,  professor  at  Brooklyn 
College  in  New  York  City. 

Note:  the  entire  program  was  taped  by  Black  Mass  Communication  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts 


(1)  Kwame  Nkrumah  has  given  us  the 
quote.  The  degree  of  a country’s 
revolutionary  awareness  can  be 
measured  by  the  political  maturity  of  its 
women.” 


(2)  Women  in  general  are  oppressed  and  black  women  in  particular  are  oppressed 
and  we  must  recognize  it.  We  do  not  help  the  situation  if  we  try  to  deny  that  ... 
We’re  supposed  to  be  about  unifying  ourselves  with  our  men  but  at  the  same  time 
realize  that  it  is  a reality  that  women  are  oppressed  within  the  society  and  of  course 
in  many  societies  throughout  the  world  ...  In  order  for  us  to  build  anew  and  give 
new  definitions  or  try  to  find  some  new  roles  we  must  first  have  a very  concrete 


All  Photos  - John  Rudolph 


- Zoe  Best 


Lorraine  Hale 


(8)  The  great  W.E.B.  DuBois  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  said  in  his 
book,  Dark  Water:  In  the  great  ranks 
and  file  of  our  five  million  women  we 
have  the  upworking  of  a new 
revolutionary  ideals  which  must  in  time 
have  vast  influences  on  the  thought  and 
actions  of  the  land. 


(7)  Women  in  general  and  black 
women  in  particular  must  not  allow  our 
struggles  to  be  turned  around  by  those 
people  in  the  society  and  the  world  who 
wish  to  keep  oppression  and  ex- 
ploitation a reality. 


(9)  A struggle  for  a nation's  liberation 
can  never  be  effected  unless  it  makes 
use  of  the  women  in  the  society. 


(10)  We  must  understand  that  a 
people’s  freedom  is  not  measured  by  the 
rights  that  fraction  of  the  people  enjoy. 
It  is  measured  by  the  rights  and  duties 
of  all  elements  of  the  society 
irrespective  of  creed,  irrespective  of 
education,  irrespective  of  race  and  of 
course  sex. 


Mrs.  DuBob 


Betty  Shabazz 


(3)  Sekou  Toure,  the  leader  of  Guine  in  Africa,  a nation  that  is  in  the  process  of 
trying  to  give  new  definitions  and  new  roles  to  women,  said:  It  is  the  contention  of 
this  analysis  that  historically  the  system  of  exploitative  patriarchy  developed  as  a 
social  phenomena  coexisting  with  exploitative  class  development  and  subsequent 
oppression  and  colonization  which  are  necessary  processes  of  the  social-economic 
class  society  has  caused  great  divisions  in  Afrika.  The  failure  of  class  society  to 
successfully  respond  or  to  implement  the  demands  of  women  seeking  equality  is 
viewedas  a part  of  the  overall  inability  of  the  capitalist  system  of  economic 
development  to  qualitatively  change  the  life  of  oppressed  groups  in  general  and  the 
majority  of  women  in  particular. 


Barbara  Sizemore 


(4)  The  fact  is  the  reason  that  the  traditional  Afrikan  woman  was  not  oppressed 
was  again  not  because  she  wore  a particular  type  of  clothes,  or  again,  not  because 
she  performed  certain  types  of  tasks,  but  ...  that  neither  she  as  an  individual  or  the 
man  were  in  sole  control  of  the  vital  resources  of  the  society.  They  were  in  control 
as  a collective.  It  was  the  collective  that  controlled  the  resources  of  the  society  ... 
Neither  did  you  find  situations  in  the  traditional  Afrikan  society  where  the 
leadership  was  predetermined  by  your  sex.  Leadership  was  determined  by  your 
willingness  to  give  to  the  people,  by  your  willingness  to  serve  people  ... 


Let  us  prepare  with  courage 
The  voyage 

That  will  constantly  guide 

Our  husbands  and  our  children 

To  the  doors  of  purity 

Good  times  are  coming 

Our  husbands  become  our  friends. 

And  our  children,  our  brothers  and  sisters, 
All  are  ready 
Ready  for  revolution 
To  celebrate  together. 

The  final  victory 
Victory  of  women. 

Victory  of  men. 

Victory  of  humanity 
Reborn 

Nevermore  to  die 


The  following  is  a portion  of  a poem  by 
Sekou  Toure: 


WOMEN  of  Africa 
Rise  up! 

Like  fire! 

We  are  the  energy. 

Like  air 

We  are  indispensable. 

Like  water 
We  are  the  source. 

The  source  of  all  life  force. 

Let  us  unite 

And  act  in  communion 

The  place  belongs  to  everybody. 

The  future  in  creation 

Is  in  the  sweat  of  the  brow 

And  in  the  blood  of  the  veins. 

It  will  be  ours. 


Barbara  Ann  Tcer 
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STRATEGIES  FOR  A U/MASS  TUITION  AND  FEE  BOYCOTT 


“A  student  may  be  administratively 
withdrawn  from  the  University  If,  after  due 
notice,  the  student  fails  to  satisfy  an 
overdue  financial  obligation  to,  or  to 
comply  with,  certain  administration 
requirements  of  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  which  the 
student  is  registered  ... 

3)  An  attempt  to  resolve  the  matter  must 
have  been  made  by  the  administration 
official  by  mailing  to  the  student  at  her -his 
last  known  address  a written  notice  of  the 
purposed  recommendation  for  withdrawal 
and  the  reasons  therefore,  such  matter  not 
having  been  successfully  settled  within 
fourteen  claendar  days  of  the  mailing  of 
said  notice. 

c)  If  the  Registrar  is  satisfied  that  the 
conditions  have  been  satisfied,  he-she  shall 
send  a certified  letter  to  the  student  at  her- 
his  last  known  address  setting  forth  the 
recommendation  for  withdrawl  and  the 
reasons  therefore,  and  notifying  said 
student  that  he  or  she  may  within  fourteen 
calendar  days  after  said  letter  is  mailed 
request  a hearing  on  the  matter  ...  If 
Academic  Withdrawal  Committee  decides 
in  favour  of  the  Administrative  withdrawl, 
(as  is  likely),  the  Registrar  shall  withdraw 
the  student  upon  receipt  of  the  decision.” 
(Taken  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Regulations  and  Policies  - 
September  1,  1975  - compiled  by:  Office  of 
Vice-Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  and 
Office  of  Vice-Chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs  and  Provost  — page  7 of  Student 
Regulation  and  Policies  - available  in  the 
Dean  of  Students  Office.) 

There  has  been  talk  over  the  past  month 
about  the  possibility  of  a tuition  and  fee 
boycott  for  the  Fall  semester,  1976, 
protesting  the  increases  in  tuition  and  the 
proposed  raising  of  fees.  Throughout  all 
the  discussion,  the  question  most 
frequently  asked  has  been,  “What  is  the 
guarantee  that  no  student  will  be  thrown 
out  of  the  university  for  participating  in  the 
tuition  and  fee  boycott?”  Fortunately,  the 
administration  has  conveniently  provided 
the  students  with  the  guarantee  that  is 
needed  to  insure  that  no  student  will  be 
withdrawn  frojn  the  University  without  due 
process  - i.e.  the  right  to  a hearing  and  an 
appeal  to  that  hearing.  And,  in  the  event 
that  these  hearings  prove  futile  the  student 
merely  pays  her-his  tuition  and  fees  and 


continues  on  with  the  normal  humdrum  of 
day-to-day  education-manipulation. 

We  have  just  seen  the  administrative 
guarantee  of  no  student  being  withdrawn 
without  due  process,  but  does  guarantee 
that  none  of  us  will  be  withdrawn  for 
failure  to  pay  tuition  and  fees?  Well,  there 
are  twenty-three  thousand  of  us. 

Although  twenty-three  thousand 
students  are  not  going  to  withhold  tuition 
and  fees,  as  many  as  five  thousand 
probably  will.  The  people  not  participating 
in  the  boycott  is  where  the  strength  of  our 
numbers  lies.  Those  who  do  not  participate 
in  the  boycott  but  actively  support  those 
who  do  will  determine  whether  or  not  we 
can  prevent  the  tuition  and  fees  from 
rising.  The  boycott  will  need  the  on-going 
support  of  non-participants,  in  the  form  of 
various  actions,  for  the  boycott  to  succeed. 

To  explain  a few  basic  questions  con- 
cerning the  possibilities  of  a tuition  and  fee 
boycott  one  thing  must  be  made  clear.  IT 
IS  LEGAL! ! The  Legal  Services  Office  has 
researched  the  legalities  of  it  quite 
thoroughly  and  has  determined  that  a 
boycott  of  this  type  is  legal.  The  university 
cannot  force  the  money  out  of  escrow  and 
back  into  their  own  hands. 

An  escrow  account  is  the  trust  fund  into 
which  students  would  pay  their  money 
when  they  withhold  their  tuition  and  fees. 
This  trust  fund  would  be  in  the  name  of 
students  withholding  their  payment  and 
would  have  five  student  trustees 
responsible  for  the  collection  and 
safeguard  of  the  funds.  These  trustees 
would  be  chosen  by  the  students 
withholding,  and  in  order  for  money  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  trust  all  five  trustees 
would  have  to  sign  the  withdrawal.  This 
process  is  to  insure  against  the  possibility, 
however  unlikely,  that  someone  might 
“take  the  money  and  run.” 

During  the  boycott  period  there  will  be 
considerable  efforts  by  the  administration 
to  intimidate  boycotting  students;  efforts 
such  as  threats  of  being  withdrawn,  etc  ... 
Should  this  happen  individual  students 
could  go  to  the  student  trustees  and  ex- 
plain their  situation,  whereupon  they 
would  either  be  shown  that  this  tactic  by 
the  administration  was  sheer  bluff,  or  be 
helped  to  withdraw  their  money  from  the 
trust  fund  and  pay  the  University  back  if 


PEOPLE  BEFORE  PROPERTY 


DEANS  - SAGA  - GAGE  - FIRST 
NATIONAL  - JOHNSON  - GRINS 
Duke + cute-Healy  -F  hikes- Wood  + chops  - 
Bromery  + trims 

While  the  Board  of  Trustees  control  reigns 
supreme 

imperialist  power.  Today  people  of  this 
It  follows  a pattern  if  you  dig  what  we 
mean 

Dollars  and  sense,  at  People’s  expense,  the 
students  are  fenced 

To  pay  off  a debt,  which  the  state  never 
met 

Our  patience  is  lean,  WE  THINK  IT’S 
OBSCENE 

200  years  ago,  the  United  States  of 
America  separated  itself  from  the  British 
imperialistic  power.  Today  people  of  this 
nation  are  trying  to  free  themselves  from 
an  imperialistic  power  from  within:  multi- 
national corporations.  At  UMass,  a 
microcosm  of  the  whole  society,  we  are 
being  invaded  by  massive  corporations. 
Once  the  corporations  are  entrenched  on 
campus,  the  decisions  affecting  the  lives  of 
students  will  be  made  at  corporate 
headquarters  in  distant  lands.  What  part  do 
students  have  in  deciding  whether  these 
outside  power  structures  should  move  into 
our  territory? 

This  past  December,  UMass  Treasurer 
Johnson  signed  a contract  with  Saga  Food 
Corporation  to  handle  the  management  of 
the  food  services  in  the  Campus  Center. 
This  contract  came  without  student  ap- 
proval and  in  fact  the  established  student 
governing  procedures  with  aborted  by  the 
administration  stepping  in  and  signing  with 
Saga.  Consequently,  the  quality  of  the  food 
we  eat  and  the  style  in  which  it  will  be 
served  will  be  decided  by  an  outside 
management  company.  Saga  has  promised 
that  the  quality  of  food  and  service  will 
improve,  but  this  is  at  the  expense  of 
diminishing  community  control. 


The  rationale  behind  this  administrative 
decision  is  the  pledge  of  a net  return  to  the 
Campus  Center  of  a sum  slightly  over 
$200,000.  This  seems  strange  to  students 
who  discovered  that  the  food  service 
operations  are  capable  of  returning  more 
than  this  sum.  The  price  of  bringing  in  this 
“expert  talent”  is  only  a mere  $150,000  out 
of  the  Campus  Center  pot.  Many  students 
questioned  this  move  to  an  outside  cor- 
poration, but  the  administration  with  its 
infinite  wisdom  saw  fit  to  override  student 
concerns.  Administrative  BUYCEN- 
TENNIAL  gift-  Enter:  one  more  cor- 
poration. 

Throughout  this  struggle  around  the 
question  of  an  outside  food  service,  a 
counter  battle  was  being  waged;  What 
power  does  the  Student  Board  Of 
Governors  (BOG)  have  in  deciding  what 
forces  will  come  to  play  in  the  Campus 
Center  complex?  The  administration  has 
defined  BOG’s  role  as  the  policy  makers  of 
the  C.C.S.U.  complex,  with  management 
decisions  being  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 


Pat  Healy  and  Peter  Q 


that  was  decided  by  them.  It  must  be 
stressed  that  whatever  the  situation, 
students  withholding  monies  have  the 
uldmate  decision  as  to  how  they  wish  to 
handle  their  situation;  be  it  to  condnue 
withholding  their  funds  or  withdraw  from 
the  boycott. 

The  National  Commission  on  Financing 
Post  Secondary  Education  has  estimated 
that  for  every  $100  increase  in  tuition, 
more  than  three  percent  of  low  and  middle 
income  students  will  not  attend  college. 
The  $225  increase  in  UMass  tuition  will 
effectively  block  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
a college  education  for  over  3000  students. 

Since  the  university  doesn’t  anticipate  a 
decrease  in  enrollment,  the  large  number 
of  students  who  are  forced  to  leave  the 
university  or  who  won’t  be  able  to  attend 
UMass  will  be  replaced  by  those  students 
who  can  afford  a high  cost  education. 

Thus,  those  of  us  who  have  a stake  in  low 
tuition;  minority  people,  or  those  who  are 
economically  disadvantaged  will  be  denied 
the  right  to  a low-cost,  quality  education. 

Recognizing  the  possibility  of  forcing 
students  out  of  school,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  attempted  to  pacify  outraged 
students  by  making  the  tuition  dependent 
on  a guaranteed,  increased  financial  aid 
package. 


The  Board’s  financial  aid  proposal  for 
fiscal  year  ’77  is  heavily  dependent  on  an 
increase  in  federal  monies  to  be  used  for 
the  Work-Study  program,  which  must  be 
matched  with  state  monies  in  order  to  be 
effective. 

According  to  a memorandum  sent  by 
President  Wood  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
November,  the  university  is  "anticipating 
that  there  will  be  no  other  increase  in  aid 
from  other  non-federal  sources  available  to 
the  University.” 

In  a time  of  economic  austerity  in 
Massachusetts,  when  social  services  and 
higher  education  are  low  priorities  in  the 
state  budget,  where  are  the  matching  state 
monies  going  to  come  from  in  order  to 
make  the  federal  work-study  monies 
available? 

While  the  students  of  the  lowest  income 
brackets  receive  the  highest  amount  of  aid, 
there  is  still  an  average  unmet  need  of 
$100-200  which  the  student  must  satisfy 
through  some  outside  source.  The  cost  of 
tuition  coupled  with  impending  fee  in- 
creases of  up  to  $100  will  mean  that  a 
student’s  unmet  need  could  be  as  high  as 
$500,  not  accounting  for  other  inflationary 
costs  of  living. 

We  have  already  gone  through  the 
administrative  channels  in  trying  to  prove 
why  students  cannot  afford  this  increase. 
Knowing  that  the  voices  of  students  have 
been  completely  ignored  by  the  UMass 
Board  of  Trustees,  we  now  have  no 
other  recourse  but  to  withold  our  tuition 
and  fees. 

They  apparently  will  not  listen  to  reason. 
Therefore  we  have  to  use  that  which  will 
make  them  listen  and  collectively  bargain. 
It  is  only  the  financial  pressure  of  a boycott 
that  will  bring  them  to  our  bargaining 
table.  If  a considerable  number  of  students 
withhold  their  tuition  and  fees,  the  bonds 
on  the  Campus  Center,  dorm,  dining  com- 
mons, etc.  will  not  be  paid.  And  if  money  is 
the  only  medium  that  makes  them  un- 
derstand the  future  of  higher  education, 
then  we  will  make  it  talk;  OUR  WAY!! 
Financial  pressure  is  the  only  course  left  of 
us  if  we  are  to  have  any  chance  of  reaf- 
firming the  purpose  of  higher  education  - 
that  being  to  provide  a learning  experience 
to  any  one  who  wishes  it. 


SAGA  CORPORATION  IN  - Jo  Ann  Feister 
U/MASS  CAMPUS  CENTER  Malcolm  Quint 


The  distinction  between  policy  and 
management  remains  vague  at  best,  but  the 
administration  defines  issues  as 
management  problems  when  they  wish  to 
control  the  decision.  This  ambiguity  over 
the  power  of  the  BOG  serves  the  ad- 
ministration by  making  BOG  a public 
relations  agency  to  students.  BOG 
members  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  placed 
as  a buffer  between  students  and  the 
administration. 

It  is  crucial  to  the  ability  to  serve  as 
student  advocates  that  BOG  powers  be 
clearly  defined.  A vital  step  in  this 
direction  is  the  ratification  of  the  BOG 
constitution.  This  struggle  between 
students  and  administrators  will  determine 
whether  there  will  be  student  directors  of 
the  complex  with  clearly  defined  decision- 
making powers,  or  if  the  campus  center 
will  cease  to  serve  its  purpose  as  a student 
facility. 

The  ink  on  the  contract  with  Saga  had 
barely  dried,  when  students  learned  the 
administration  was  planning  to  take  im- 
mediate action  on  signing  a commercial 
bank  to  be  in  the  Colonial  Lounge  in  the 
Student  Union  Building.  Three  years  ago, 
the  Associate  Treasurer  of  the  University 
toyed  with  the  idea  of  bringing  a bank  on 
campus.  Last  year,  a motion  was  approved 
by  the  BOG  to  explore  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  this  idea.  Once  the  bids 
were  opened,  the  administration  assumed 
managerial  control  over  the  selection; 
while  First  National  of  Amherst  hovers  in 
the  wings  for  its  reward. 

The  administration  apparently  “forgot” 
to  check  if  students  even  wanted  a bank. 
After  all,  Whitmore  knows  best  how  "the 
Little  People”  want  to  use  their  lounge 
space.  (Think  about  it  - wouldn’t  you  really 
rather  have  an  8 teller  bank,  complete  with 
armed  guards,  cameras  and  ADT  alarm 


systems,  than  a gathering  place  of 
comrades,  friends  and  lovers.)  And 
besides,  who  wants  to  truck  all  the  way 
down  to  the  caverns  where  the  student  run 
Credit  Union  is  tucked  away? 

Students  are  shocked  by  the  fact  that 
their  policy  making  powers  have  been 
ignored. 

Our  voices  agree,  it’s  time  to  rise;  let 
students  unite  and  set  our  OWN  destiny. 
The  choices  must  be  made:  will  the 
Campus  Center  be  run  for  the  people  or 
are  we  to  be  manipulated  by  the  cor- 
porations controlling  this  campus? 
Students  pay  for  this  building  - it’s  time  we 
assert  control  over  student  property. 

There  is  hope  on  the  horizon.  The 
alternative  is,  obviously,  student  run 
enterprises.  The  People’s  Market  is  a true 
service  to  the  people  of  this  community, 
while  the  rapidly  growing  Credit  Union 
waits  for  larger  facilities  to  provide  fuller 
services.  The  Stereo  Coop,  popular  among 
students,  cries  for  any  space  it  can  get. 
Meanwhile,  Earth  Foods,  a student  run 
restaurant  is  in  the  making,  and  people  are 
now  planning  a Bookstore  Coop.  The 
growing  cooperative  movement  is  ready  to 
burst  forth  its  healthy  harvest;  to  be  reaped 
by  everyone  in  the  community. 

Multi-nationals,  corporate  structures, 
and  administrative  bureaucracy  are  at  odds 
with  community  control.  Only  those  who 
work  at  the  job,  eat  the  food,  and  live  in 
the  situation  are  qualified  to  decide  what  is 
best  for  them.  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
most  informed  about  the  day  to  day 
realities  of  the  situation.  It  has  been  far  too 
long  that  we’ve  allowed  people  detached 
from  the  situation  to  control  our  lives. 
Corporate  managers  see  only  the  dollar 
signs  because  human  needs  are  not  their 
concern.  It’s  time  to  place  people  before 
property ! 


February,  1976 


P-ge  11 

CHILEAN  RESISTANCE  GROWS 


- Western  Mass.  Chile  Solidarity  Comm. 


Save  it,  general.  You'll  need  it  yourself,  soon  enough . " 


In  Chile,  the  resistance  to  the  U.S. 
sponsored  military  dictatorship  grows 
steadily,  in  numbers,  actions,  and  affects, 
supported  by  a growing  international 
movement. 

The  military  junta  came  to  power  in  a 
bloody  coup  on  September  11,  1973, 
overthrowing  the  democratically  elected 
government  of  Salvador  Allende.  Allende 
was  elected  president  of  Chile  in  Sep- 
tember 1970,  the  candidate  of  the  Popular 
Unity  - a coalition  of  political  parties  which 
saw  the  need  for  basic  changes  in  Chilean 
society.  They  saw  a land  rich  in  natural 
resources,  but  with  the  resources  owned  by 
foreign  corporations  and  a few  rich 
Chileans:  a country  with  much  fertile  land 
left  unused,  while  50  percent  of  the 
children  went  undernourished.  It  was  a 
land  where  a privileged  few  could  afford 
good  housing,  medical  care,  and 
education,  but  where  '/«  of  all  families 
lacked  adquate  housing,  and  couldn’t 
afford  even  minimal  medical  care. 

The  victory  of  the  Popular  Unity  meant 
that  poor  people,  workers,  and  peasants 
were  joining  together  to  try  to  take  more 
control  over  their  lives. 

While  the  Popular  Unity  was  in  office, 
many  major  changes  began  to  take  place  in 
Chile.  The  peoples'  standard  of  living 
increased  sharply,  as  price  controls  were 
placed  on  basic  commodities,  such  as 
bread,  rice,  and  milk.  Unemployment 
dropped  to  4 percent,  and  minimum  wages 
rose  66  percent.  Usable  land,  which  had 
previously  gone  uncultivated,  was 
distributed  among  small  farmers  and 
peasant  collectives.  Factories  and  mines, 
previously  owned  by  foreign  corporations, 
were  nationalized  with  compensation  paid 
to  the  owners.  This  meant  that  the  wealth 
created  bv  Chilean  labor  would  be  con- 
trolled by  Chileans,  and  used  to  provide 
services  for  the  Chilean  people. 

This  progress  was  sharply  opposed  by  a 
minority  of  Chileans  - the  rich,  and  by  the 
foreign  companies,  who  for  years  had  been 
making  large  amounts  of  money  out  of  the 
labor  and  resources  of  Chile.  From  the 
moment  of  Allende's  election,  these  forces 
combined  to  first  try  to  block  his  taking 
office,  and  after  he  entered  office,  to 
sabotage  the  programs  that  were  being 
carried  out.  Large  landowners  would  ruin 
crops,  under-produce,  or  murder  livestock 
to  create  false  food  shortages.  In  factories, 
owners  would  sabotage  production  to 
create  shortages  of  materials  and 
equipment.  This  sabotage  within  Chile  was 
funded  by  and  planned  with  U.S.  com- 
panies such  as  ITT  and  Kennecot  Copper, 
and  agencies  of  the  U.S.  government,  such 


as  the  CIA.  Through  the  recent  Senate 
Committee  on  Intelligence  invesitgation 
and  other  congressional  reports,  we  have 
learned  that  officials  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration met  with  officers  of  ITT  to 
plan  how  to  prevent  Allende  from  taking 
office;  that  the  CIA  spent  $13  million  to,  in 
its  own  words  “destabilize”  the  Allende 
government  - through  direct  support  of 
right  wing  political  groups.  It  became  clear 
that  the  CIA  was  involved  in  planning  the 
assassination  of  General  Rene  Schneider,  a 
ranking  military  officer  who  was  intent  on 
keeping  the  military  out  of  politics. 

When  Allende  entered  office,  the  U.S. 
put  an  economic  blockade  around  Chile, 
cutting  off  all  foreign  aid,  and  making 
unavailable  spare  parts  for  American 
machinery.  The  U.S.  also  made  sure  that 
no  foreign  country  would  extend  credit  to 
Chile,  sharply  curtailing  Chile’s  ability  to 
carry  on  foreign  trade. 

This  "destabilization’’  eventually  led  to 
the  right-wing  military  forces  combining 
with  the  rich  to  overthrow  the  Popular 
Unity  government  on  September  11,  1973. 

In  simple  terms,  the  coup  meant  the 
outright  murder  of  30,000  Chileans,  killed 
in  resistance  to  the  military  takeover  of  the 
country,  others  killed  at  random,  as  the 
junta  carried  out  its  policies  of  murder 
and  torture.  Over  200,000  people  have 
been  imprisoned,  many  of  them  tortured, 
some  to  death.  Most  have  never  been 
charged  with  any  alleged  “crime”  and 
brought  to  trial. 

In  the  2 Vi  years  since  the  coup,  the  junta 
has  kept  up  its  policies  of  arbitrary  arrest, 
torture,  and  murder,  as  this  is  the  only  way 
they  can  hold  onto  their  power.  Force  and 
fear  aren’t  just  policies,  they're  a method 
of  governing. 

Last  July  it  was  revealed  that  the  dic- 
tatorship had  killed  119  of  the 
"unrecognized”  political  prisoners 
(prisoners  who  do  not  appear  on  “official 
lists"  of  the  imprisoned).  The  junta  said 
that  the  119  had  been  killed  through  in- 
fighting among  resistance  forces,  but  as  a 
Chilean  lawyer  said  at  the  time,  “The 
Chilean  intelligence  forces  have  a serious 
problem  justifying  the  disappearance  of 
people  who  were  detained  by  them.” 

In  December,  British  Doctor  Sheila 
Cassidy  returned  to  London,  after  being 
imprisoned  by  the  Chilean  dictatorship 
for  two  months  because  she  treated  a 
resistance  fighter  for  gun  shot  wounds.  In 


London,  she  detailed  the  two  months  of 
torture  she  underwent.  Britain  im- 
mediately withdrew  its  ambassador  from 
Chile,  and  lodged  a complaint  with  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission. 

After  thorough  investigation  by  various 
United  Nations  committees,  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  voted  last  December  9 a 
resolution  which  condemned  “the  con- 
stant, flagrant  violation  of  human  rights  in 
Chile"  and  called  upon  Chilean  authorities 
to  “take  without  delay  all  necessary 
measures  to  restore  and  safeguard  basic 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.” 

Why  is  it  important  to  know  about  the 
situation  in  Chile  when  our  own  conditions 
bl  inflation,  unemployment,  and  racial 
strife  get  worse  every  day?  Because  the 
U.S.  government  strangled  the  elected 
government  of  Allende,  and  is  now  aiding 
the  illegal  junta,  all  in  the  name  of  the 
American  people. 

After  the  coup  the  U.S.  government 
immediately  recognized  the  dictatorship  as 
representing  the  Chilean  people,  even 
though  the  coup  was  illegal.  U.S.  banks 
loaned  and  granted  Chile  millions  of 
dollars.  The  U.S.  immediately  sent  $13 
million  worth  of  military  aid  to  the  junta. 

In  the  two  years  since  the  coup,  the  U.S. 
government  has  given  more  than  $500 
million  of  taxpayers  money  to  the  brutal 
dictatorship. 

Also  in  the  time  since  the  coup,  many 
foreign  corporations  who  had  been  kicked 
out  of  Chile  have  returned.  They  have 
received  cash  payment  and  guaranteed 
profits  from  the  junta.  Once  again,  Chilean 
resources  and  labor  are  making  profits  for 
foreign  corporations,  and  not  for  the 
Chilean  people. 

The  policies  of  the  junta  have  meant  a 
sharp  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living 
within  Chile.  Consumer  goods  cost  about 
the  same  as  in  the  U.S.,  but  an  average 
salary  is  $20  - $25  per  month.  Last  July,  the 
junta  authorized  a 170  percent  hike  in  rent. 
Unemployment  has  soared  to  25  percent. 
All  free  medical  services  have  been 
eliminated.  Unions  have  been  abolished 
and  strikes  are  illegal.  According  to  the 
dictatorship,  one-fifth  of  all  Chileans  live  in 
"extreme  poverty”. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions,  the 
Chilean  resistance  grows.  In  factories, 
farms,  towns,  and  prisons,  resistance 
committees  operate,  carrying  out  sabotage 
against  the  junta,  distributing  resistance 
information.  Factory  workers 
dump  sand  in  the  gas  tanks  of  bombers, 
delaying  their  military  use,  or  put  the 
wrong  nozzle  on  a spray  can,  hurting  the 
dictatorship’s  foreign  trade.  Resistance 
fighters  expose  and  try  to  neutralize  the 
torturers  of  the  secret  police. 

In  recent  weeks  it  has  been  revealed  that 
there  has  developed  a split  within  the 
junta,  as  some  of  the  generals  have  grown 
uncomfortable  with  the  400  percent  in- 
flation rate,  and  Chile’s  increasing  in- 
ternational isolation.  This  could  possibly 
result  in  a change  of  faces  at  the  top,  but 
will  probably  not  mean  any  changes  in 
political  or  economic  policies. 


Because  the  American  government  and 
U.S.  corporations  keep  the  junta  afloat,  it 
is  of  vital  importance  for  U.S.  citizens  to 
work  in  support  of  the  Chilean  resistance. 
There  is  much  we  can  do  to  help  this 
struggle. 


Write  to  your  representatives  and 
senators  in  Congress  urging  them  that  all 
economic  and  military  aid  to  the  dic- 
tatorship be  cut  off.  Write  to  Chilean 
officials  to  protest  the  violations  of  human 
rights  in  Chile  at  the  following  addressed: 


Chilean  Embassy 

1736  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Senores  Junta  Militar 
Edificio  Portales 
Santiago  de  Chile 
Chile 


The  Western  Mass.  Chile  Solidarity 
Committee  works  with  a national  cam- 
paign to  free  Chilean  political  prisoners.  In 
the  past,  American  pressuer  has  brought 
the  release  of  prisoners,  and  letters  to 
Chilean  prisoners,  their  jailors,  and  the 
Chilean  embassy  can  mean  the  difference 
between  life  and  death,  or  freedom  and 
captivity  for  a prisoner.  The  Chile  Com- 
mittee also  has  available  fiilms  and  slide 
shows  about  Chile,  which  we  would  be 
interested  in  showing  to  your  union, 
community  organization,  or  class.  If  you 
are  interested  in  helping  or  seeing  the  slide 
shows  or  films,  contact  the  Western 
Massachusetts  Chile  Solidarity  Committee, 
P.O.  Box  99,  Hadley,  MA.  01035. 

There  will  be  an  organizational  meeting 
of  the  Chile  Solidarity  Committee, 
Wednesday,  February  18,  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
the  Campus  Center,  Room  174.  Anyone 
interested  in  working  with  the  Chile 
Solidarity  Committee  is  invited. 


STOP  U.S.  A1V  TO  THE  JUHTA! 


On  the  nineteenth  of  February  the 
Chilean  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
will  be  speaking  at  Smith  College.  The 
Western  Mass.  Chile  Solidarity  Comm, 
welcomes  the  input  of  all  in  planning  how 
we  should  respond.  For  further  in- 
formation see  Ray  at  the  Veteran’s 
Coalition  or  call  584-3290  or  584-3862. 


uary, 

MPLA  IS  WINNING ! 


Andy  Marx 


The  end  is  finally  in  sight. 

As  of  February  4,  the  Popular 
Movement  for  the  Liberation  of  Angola 
(MPLA)  and  the  people  of  Angola  had 
been  at  war  for  their  independence  for  15 
full  years.  Barring  massive  last-minute 
intervention  by  the  United  States  and 
South  Africa,  they  were  also  on  the  brink 
of  final  victory. 

According  to  the  most  recent  reports, 
MPLA  troops  have  swept  out  of  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  country  forces  of  the 
National  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Angola  (FNLA).  In  the  south,  the  back- 
bone provided  by  troops  of  South  Africa’s 
white  minority  government  has  also  been 
shattered. 

In  the  U.S.  people  who  were  totally 
unaware  of  Angola’s  existence  15  weeks 
ago.  never  mind  15  years,  are  being 
barraged  with  daily  front-page  headlines 
about  the  situation. 

So  far,  however,  all  the  front-page 
coverage  has  obscured  at  least  as  much  as 
it  has  explained.  Par  for  the  course. 
Somewhere  along  the  way,  the  history  of 
MPLA’s  15-year  war  of  independence  has 
gotten  lost.  So  too  has  the  vital  role  U.S. 


aid  has  played  in  propping  up  Portuguese 
colonial  rule. 

Instead  we  are  served  up  descriptions  of 
the  conflict  as  an  invasion  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba.  At  times,  it  comes  as  a 
battle  between  three  equally  legitimate 
‘‘factions’’  based  on  a peculiarly  African 
weakness  known  as  “tribalism”.  Or  again,  it 
is  made  to  appear  as  a soap  opera  en- 
tanglement between  the  leaders  of  these 
three  competing  movements. 

None  of  these  explanations  fits  the  facts, 
although  all  may  fit  the  interests  of  Ford, 
Kissinger  & Co. 

Soviet  aid  has  certainly  been  important 
to  MPLA's  military  victories.  So  has  the 
assistance  of  Cuban  advisors  who  have 
provided  a crash  course  in  the  uses  of 
sophisticated  weapons  positional  tactics 
never  needed  during  15  years  of  guerilla 
warfare.  But  neither  form  of  support 
became  a major  factor  before  South 
African  troops  invaded  Angola  in  October. 
Neither  was  needed  before  then,  even 
though  it  has  been  proven  that  the  U.S. 
government’s  “40  Committee”  (headed  by 
Kissinger)  voted  to  start  pouring  in  aid  to 
anti  - MPLA  groups  in  January,  1975. 

Presentation  of  the  war  in  Angola  as 
"tribal”  or  as  a personality  clash  between 
three  competitors  for  leadership  is  even 
more  absurd;  especially  when  you  consider 
that  one  of  these  supposed  competitors, 
Holden  Roberto  of  the  FNLA,  started 


pulling  a $10,000-a  year  salary  from  the  | 
CIA  as  long  ago  as  1961.  Also,  another, 
Jonas  Savimbi  of  the  National  Union  for 
the  Total  Independence  of  Angola 
(UNITA),  has  invited  into  Angola  more 
than  10,000  troops  of  the  hated  white 
minority  regime  of  South  Africa. 

That  leaves  us  with  the  MPLA  and  its 
leader  Agostinho  Neto,  physician,  poet, 
twice  victim  of  imprisonment  under  the 
Portuguese,  in  the  forefront  throughout 
the  15  years  of  war;  and  now  president  of 
the  Peoples’  Republic  of  Angola. 

Throughout  these  same  15  years,  it  has 
been  the  chief  aim  of  U.S.  policy  in  Angola 
not  to  be  left  with  MPLA  and  Neto.  For  if 
the  American  people  have  been  unaware 
of  Angola’s  existence,  you  can  be  sure  that 
the  U.S.  government  and  major  cor- 
porations have  not  overlooked  a country 
twice  the  size  of  Texas  and  righ  in  oil, 
diamonds,  coffee  and  other  resources. 

By  1972,  for  instance,  Gulf  Oil  had 
upwards  of  $200  million  invested  in  what 
has  been  called  “Africa’s  Kuwait”.  Little 
wonder  that  Kissinger  labelled  Angola 
“Washington’s  biggest  interest  in  the  whole 
of  Southern  Africa”.  Little  wonder  that 
Nixon  and  Kissinger  met  with  then  - 
Portuguese  dictator  Marcelo  Caetano  in 
1971  and  signed  over  $435  million  in  aid  to 
Portugual. 

By  then,  however,  the  days  were 
numbered  for  Caetano  and  the  Portuguese 
empire.  The  spark  of  rebellion  had  been 
struck  by  MPLA  on  February  4,  1961  in  an 
ill-prepared  attempt  to  free  political 
prisoners.  It  rekindled  resistance  not  only 
in  Angola  but  in  Portugal’s  other  African 
colonies,  Guinea-Bissau  and  Mozambique. 

In  fact  Angola,  where  armed  rebellion 
had  first  flared,  proved  to  be  the  colony  in 
which  the  war  of  independence  moved 
most  slowly  and  with  most  difficulty.  There 
are  many  reasons.  Of  all  the  colonies, 
Angola  was  by  far  the  most  valuable  to 
Portugal.  It  had  the  most  resources,  the 
largest  Portuguese  settler  population  and  it 
offered  the  best  chances  for  drawing  the 
NATO  (North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization)  powers  into  more  active 
defense  of  the  Portuguese  empire. 

The  Portuguese  poured  in  troops  (up  to 
nearly  100,000  by  the  time  they  pulled  out). 
Directly  and  through  NATO,  the  U.S. 
poured  in  weapons-F-84  Thunderjets,  F-86 
Sabre  jets,  bombers,  napalm  and  her- 
bicidies. 

Both  Portugal  and  the  U.S.  covered  their 
bets  by  maintaining  links  with  a last-ditch 
“alternative”  to  MPLA’s  revolutionary 
nationalism:  Holden  Roberto  and  the 
FNLA. 

U.S.  sponsorship  of  Roberto’s  con- 
spicuously nonbelligerent  guerillas  was 
never  much  of  a secret.  Holden  received 
his  own  personal  retainer.  Meanwhile,  his 
army  cooled  its  heels  in  Zaire  instead  of 
fighting  in  Angola.  Periodically, 
■disgruntled  militants  abandoned  FNLA, 
denounced  Holden  as  a CIA  agent,  and 
charged  that  FNLA  was  more  concerned 
with  massacring  MPLA  guerillas  than  with 
fighting  the  Portuguese. 

As  early  as  March  1962,  Marcos 
Kassanga  resigned  as  Roberto’s  chief  of 
staff,  charging  that  “a  squad  of  21  men  sent 
into  the  interior  by  MPLA”  had  been 
captured  by  Roberto’s  troops  “and  bar- 
barously hanged”. 


In  July  1964,  another  high-level  defector 
from  the  FNLA  branded  Holden  as  a 
puppet  of  the  U.S.,  “to  be  held  in  reserve 
inside  a divided  Angolan  nationalism".  He 
pointed  out  that  the  chief  military  advisor 
of  the  FNLA  was  a Green  Beret  veteran  of 
Vietnam.  Another  prominent  advisor  to 
the  three  guerilla  leaders  was  a former 
police  official  in  the  Cuban  dictatorship 
toppled  by  the  guerilla  movement  led  by 
Fidel  Castro  and  Che  Guevara. 

The  Portuguese  couldn’t  afford  such 
open  contact  with  the  FNLA.  However, 
they  made  no  bones  about  the  fact  that 
“MPLA  is  the  most  serious  threat”.  Por- 
tuguese was  correspondent  Fernando 
Farinha  noted  happily  on  February  21, 
1968  that  the  Portuguese  army  had  little  to 
worry  about  from  MPLA  in  the  north. 
“The  FNLA  has  undertaken  the  job  of 
eliminating  them”,  he  reported. 

MPLA  was  never  eliminated.  But  it  had 
some  heavy  going.  FNLA  and  the  U.S.- 
backed  regime  in  neighboring  Zaire  shut 
off  the  populated  northern  regions  of 
Angola.  MPLA  was  left  with  access  only 
across  the  arid,  sparsely  populated  plains 
of  the  east. 

In  this  forbidding  terrain,  far  from  what 
the  U.S.,  press  now  labels  as  the  MPLA’s 
“tribal"  base,  the  movement  took  root. 
Napalm,  defoliation,  strategic  hamlets  - all 
failed  to  dislodge  movement  or  even  halt 
its  advance. 

Then,  rather  mysteriously,  another 
"national  liberation  Movement”  appeared 
in  the  east:  Jonas  Savimbi’s  UNITA.  The 
mystery  was  cleared  up  conclusively  when 
the  Portuguese  dictatorship  was  over- 
thrown in  1974.  Secret  files  yielded 
correspondence  between  Portuguese 
leader  Marcelo  Caetano  and  Savimbi.  The 
letters,  published  in  the  Portuguese  press, 
left  no  doubt  that  UNITA  was  founded  to 
undermine  the  strength  of  the  MPLA  and 
as  an  alternative  to  an  independent  Angola 
under  the  MPLA. 

Like  the  FNLA,  UNITA  subsided  into  an 
almost  amiable  co-existence  with  the 
Portuguese.  British  historian  Basil 
Davidson,  probably  Europe’s  most 
distinguished  expert  on  Africa,  visited 
eastern  Angola  with  MPLA  in  1970.  He 
saw  no  signs  of  UNITA  and  noted  a UN 
report  that  “there  has  been  no  mention  of 
UNITA  in  Portuguese  military  bulletins 
since  1968.”- 

Only  Portugal’s  1974  revolution  gave 
FNLA  and  UNITA  a new  lease  on  life. 
More  precisely,  it  gave  them  a new  im- 
portance as  the  only  card  “the  west”  had 
left  to  play. 


Both  movements  were  frantically 
revived  with  infusions  of  at  least  $30 
million  from  the  CIA.  In  addition,  U.S.  aid 
to  Zaire,  which  serves  as  a conduit  to 
FNLA,  jumped  from  $3.8  million  to  $39.4 
million  in  the  last  year.  Congress  has 
already  approved  another  $62  million,  with 
$19  million  in  military  credits  still  under 
consideration. 

Money  is  no  substitute  for  troops,  and 
both  FNLA  and  UNITA  have  had  to  look 
for  others  to  do  their  fighting  for  them.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  a majority  of  the 
troops  fighting  for  FNLA  in  the  north  are 
not  Angolan  at  all,  but  regulars  of  the 
Zaire  armv.  Kissinger  admitted  as  much  in 
his  cable  to  the  NATO  council  on  January 
13.  In  that  message,  he  confirmed  that 
“FNLA  and  Zaire  military  resistance  has 
all  but  collapsed.” 

In  the  south,  the  New  York  Times 
reported  on  January  22,  "the  basic  military 
decisions,  much  of  the  field-level 
leadership  most  of  the  heavy  weapons  and 
the  logistical  and  communications 
structure  are  believed  to  be  supplied  by 
South  Africa.” 

With  both  Zaire  and  South  African 
forces  crumbling,  it  is  hard  to  predict  what 
will  happen  next.  Kissinger  has  started 
pushing  for  more  open  U.S.  aid  to  anti- 
MLPA  forces.  British  newspapers  have 
reported  that  the  U.S.  aircraft  carrier 
Independence  has  taken  up  position  off  the 
coast,  fully  and  recently  stocked-up  with 
napalm  and  anti-personnel  bombs. 

Given  these  maneuverings,  and  given 
the  past  history  of  FNLA  and  UNITA,  it’s 
hard  to  argue  with  Agostinho  Neto’s  firm 
statement  that,  “As  for  us,  we  don’t  want  to 
negotiate  with  UNITA  and  the  FNLA  or 
any  of  the  aggressors.” 

In  a statement  on  January  11,  President 
Neto  added,  “We  must  defend  our  country 
against  the  enemy  invasion.  This  is  our 
primary  problem.  Still,  we  are  thinking  at 
the  same  time  of  all  the  other  problems,  of 
which  economic  reconstruction  is  the  most 
important.  We  are  already  in  the  process  of 
planning  agricultural  development,  the 
basis  of  our  national  economy,  and  in- 
dustry is  to  follow.” 

Unless  the  U.S.  decides  to  jump  in  with 
both  feet,  the  time  to  turn  to  these 
problems  may  be  very  near. 

The  beginning  is  finally  in  sight. 


The  map  of  Africa  has  undergone  extraordinary  changes  in  the  past  quarter  century. 
Hardly  a month  goes  by  without  some  alterations. 

To  the  right  is  the  most  up-to-date  map  we  could  find,  thanks  to  Peking  Review,  in- 
cluding the  independent  status  of  Angola. 

According  to  the  Chinese  magazine,  “Africa  today  has  46  independent  countries, 
making  up  94  percent  of  its  total  area  and  over  90  percent  of  its  population.  Before  World 
War  2,  Egypt,  Ethiopia  and  Liberia  were  the  only  three  independent  countries  on  the 
continent.” 

This  leaves  only  Western  (Spanish)  Sahara,  Namibia  (South-West  Africa),  Azania 
(South  Africa),  Zimbabwe  (Rhodesia)  and  some  small  territories  left  to  go. 
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PEOPLES  ’ POETRY 


oute, 


the  other, 
your  brother 

-Thaddeus  Monti 


eatherwoman 


Upscribe 

jive. 

David’s  dead. 

I’m  alive. 

Happy  smiles, 
snow  and  ice. 
cold  and  hot, 
summertime. 

Futures  certain, 

Past  is  gone. 

On  and  on. 

Found  myself 
a long  time  ago. 
Failure  the  bottom. 
Success  the  game. 
Acceptance  for  me, 
take  a dive. 

David's  dead. 

I’m  alive. 


Canaan  T. 


always,  anyhow,  the  ric 
Let  them  fester  in  Mia 


n your  backs 


I’ll  stay  here  among  th 
for  our  new  history  and  1 


Barringer 


Strong 

in  the  brilliant  sun  of  struggle 
deep 

rivers  of  rage  running 
a fire 

of  smiles,  fanning 
resisting  all 
as  an  eagle, 
from  a hunt 
on  the  ge 
treating  eac 
with  a balm 
of  matriarc 
the  face  of 
roaring  sto 
Home  agai 
with  wise  w< 


For  Lewis: 


HERE  I REMAIN 


me 


you 


on  now. 


n today. 


Spoken  excuses, 
minor  arguments. 

Aggravate  you. 

Rationalize  away. 

Feelings  turn  back 
to  pain. 

Red  sunsets  behind  the  trees. 
Look  forward  to  an 
uncertain  day. 

As  the  times  change. 

Is  the  gamble  a game? 
Realities, 
sometimes  cruel. 

Feeling  still  true. 

Run  back  to  you. 

White  snow  is  all  around. 

interests, 

still  excuses. 

Where  to  meet 
on  common  ground. 

People  and  places. 

Bumpy  ice. 

Old  movies  and  rice. 

Fulfill  the  time. 

Wait  for  the  most 
uncertain  dreams. 

Whatever  happens  

True? 

Time  away  from  you. 

Canaan  T.  Barringer 


I don’t  want  to  see  the  nation  divided 
over  seven  bloody  knives. 

I want  to  see  the  light  of  Chile  as  it  rises 
over  the  new  home  that  we’ve  made. 
All  are  welcome  in  this 


But  let  those  who  feel 
scatter  with  their  song 


n you  walk 


birds 


nnibal  land 


[OR  OUR  MEN 


\ - 


i 


GREETINGS,  BROTHER  MARTIN 
SOSTRE! 


(on  the  joyous  occasion  of  his 
release  from  prison,  1976) 

“What  a beautiful  end-of-year-beginning-of-’76 

gift  to  all  of  us--’’, 

your  Jamaican  brother  wrote. 

What  a victory  you’ve  won, 

budging  the  torturing  law  of  the  empire, 

emerging  from  its  brutal  dungeons!' 

We  recall  how  you  collected  us  over  the  year; 

we  sought  from  others 

and  because  of  this  united  front 

you  stress,  / 

we  too,  have  won. 


How  we  will  remember 

your  defying  the  gags,  even  penetrating  years  in  the  box- 
the  solitary  cells; 

you  stationing  yourself,  deploying  us 
under  the  banner  of  your  brother,  Pedro  Albizu  Campos! 
“When  tryanny  is  the  law,  revolution  is  order." 


How  we  need  you  in  this  decisive  year 
when,  as  you  said, 

the  monster  loosens  then  tightens  the  leash  at  will, 
but  it  is  we,  there  and  here,  who  will  sever  it; 
and  that  spangle  of  island 
in  that  sea  of  relendess  waves 
will  be  free  of  the  invader. 

Borinquenos 
will  know  the  joy 

that  we  feel  together,  at  this  moment, 
at  long  last! 


Brother  Martin, 

we  acknowledge  your  place 

among  those  in  front  of  our  long  march 

through  every  ghetto,  every  barrio,  across  forgotten  countrysides, 

through  upstate  towns,  through  cities  of  millions 

down  the  spines  of  the  Sierras,  the  Andes, 

across  boundaries,  across  oceans, 

on  the  way  to  a "21st-century  people”. 


We  are  grateful  for  you  decisive  acts, 
your  generous  insistences: 
your  vision  and  purpose 

to  cleanse  the  winds  blowing  over  “Nuestra  America”, 

for  our  children. 

for  their  children. 

for  all  peoples  everywhere. 

In  this  pause  of  celebration 

we  know  your  example  of  engaging  an  enemy 

moved  by  money  and  apartheid  hates, 

will  serve  to  combat  these  same  greedy  genocidal  forces 

attacking  the  victory 

won  by  our  sisters  and  brothers 

of  Angola. 

Yes.  what  a gift  your  closer  presence  will  be ! 

You.  on  the  outside, 

but  duty-bound  as  ever  to  those  still  caged, 
and  we  pledge  with  you, 

we  will  continue  to  see  that  those  bars  of  deprivation, 
oppression  and  repression  around  most  of  us, 
bend  under  our  push  and  pull, 
then  break 

from  our  life-seeking  forces  ever  swelling  in  circumference- 

that  circle  of  peoples 

whom  we  will  see  salute  each  other 

in  that  inevitable  reunion,  like  this  one, 

after  a convergence  of  victories 

adding  up  to  unconditional  liberation! 

Brother  Martin, 

for  this  you’ve  sacrificed 

your  time,  and  more. 

Brother  Martin, 

Greetings!  Greetings! 

Greetings  under  a sun-proud  sky, 
greetings  under  the  awares  of  night, 
greetings  on  this  very  day 
when  your  steps  are  freer  in  their  stride! 

Brother  Martin, 
greetings  with  love 
on  this  most  beautiful  of  days 
that  will  speed  ever  onward 
our  struggle. 

Zoe  Best 


February,  1976 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

I. F.:  Do  you  think  that  the  foreign 
students  were  aware  of  where  the  money 
was  coming  from? 

T.S.:  It’s  hard  to  say.  Americans  look 
very  rich  to  foreigners.  At  least  back  then 
they  did.  I think  it  wasn’t  unreasonable  for 
most  foreign  students  to  assume  that  NSA 
had  a lot  of  money.  They  knew  that  there 
were  hundreds  of  foundations  around,  and 
ostensibly  we  got  our  money  from  foun- 
dations. That  was  plausible  to  me.  It  was 
the  arrangement  under  which  I went  to 
work. 

J. F.:  How  much  money  did  you  pass  on 
to  people? 

T.S.:  In  terms  of  the  total  picture,  not  a 
whole  lot.  I think  I was  responsible  for 
spending  about  $250,000  on  publications 
and  gave  out  about  $10,000.  Altogether, 
during  the  time  I was  there,  we  may  have 
passed  on  a few  million  dollars.  It  was 
mainly  in  the  form  of  travel  grants  and 
money  for  publications. 


love  the  Russians  there.  It  was  an  in- 
ternational Union  of  Students  conference, 
and  the  ISC  attended  with  observer  status. 
I went  to  keep  track  of  what  happened  and 
write  a report. 

All  my  Russian  counterparts  who  ran  the 
IIJS  the  way  we  ran  the  ISC  were  these 
‘elderly’  gentlemen  - at  least  fourty  years 
old.  They  were  very  important  people 
because  these  bloc  organizations  were  very 
important  people  because  these  block 
organizations  were  very  important  to  the 
Party. 

Sometimes  we  would  pass  the  time  of 
day.  Certainly  we  had  some  things  in 
common.  That  was  at  the  time  that  the  IUS 
was  blowing  up  the  Romanians  and  the 
Chinese  were  raising  holy  hell.  The 
Russians  were  having  a terrible  time 
controlling  their  left  wing,  just  like  we 


“I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  the  Rockefellers,  DuPonts,  the  CIA,  I.B.M., 
ITT  ...”  - International  Students  Conference??? 


I.F.:  When  you  were  in  Europe  did  you 
ever  work  with  people  from  the  other 
Western  intellegence  agencies? 

T.S.:  We  sometimes  met  with  our  British 
counterparts.  It’s  interesting  to  note  that 
the  nations  of  what  used  to  be  the  British 
empire  were  always  considered  to  be  of 
particular  interest. 

I.F.sWhat  about  your  counterparts  from 
the  other  side? 

T.S.s  One  thing  we  always  noticed  was 
that  we  were  closer  to  students  than  our 
counterparts  were. 

I was  the  only  one  from  our  group  that 
attended  a bloc  country  meeting.  Not  too 
long  after  I was  in  Europe  I went  to  a 
meeting  in  Bulgaria,  which  was  the  most 
safely  Stalinist  country  in  the  world.  They 


were  having  a terrible  time  controlling  our 
left  wing.  We  would  exchange  notes.  I said 
to  the  guy  ‘You’re  having  a lot  of  trouble 
with  your  Chinese  these  days,’  and  he  said 
something  like,  ‘Yes,  like  you’re  having 
trouble  with  your  French.’ 


I.F.;  How  did  it  feel  to  live  a double  life? 

T.S.:  I didn’t  like  it  too  much.  I wasn’t 
under  ‘deep  cover’,  which  meant  that  I 
didn’t  have  another  identity.  The  only 
thing  that  was  hidden  was  that  I was  taking 
orders  from  and  paid  by  the  American 
government.  I was  under  light  cover.  Still  I 
didn’t  associate  much  with  other  people. 
Sometimes  I felt  bad  when  I was  talking  to 
foreign  students  and  I knew  I was  trying  to 
fish  information  out  of  them. 


Ganlenkeh 

(Continued  from  Page  13) . 

larger  body,  such  as  a IJ.N.  committee  or  the  World  Court  to  decide. 

The  settlement  remains  heavily  guarded  from  outside  intrusion.  Visitors  are  met  at  the 
front  gate  to  determine  if  they  can  enter.  Hunters  and  snowmobilers  who  intrude  on  the 
land  are  told  to  leave  and  escorted  out. 

To  prevent  incidents.  New  York  state  troopers  maintain  a hot-line  with  the  en- 
campment. Intruders  who  are  difficult  can  then  be  dealt  with  by  their  own  police  rather 
than  to  risk  the  escalating  Indian-white  battle.  Recently,  a state  helicopter  planting  fish 
touched  down  on  the  lake  near  the  camp.  A call  on  the  hot-line  brought  prompt  action  - 
the  helicopter  left  and  an  apology  was  issued. 

Only  one  group  of  resort  owners  calling  themselves,  “Concerned  Persons  of  the 
Adirondacks”  (COPCA)  continue  to  vie  for  the  attention  of  the  state  media,  alleging  that 
Ganienkeh  is  variously  a Communist  plot,  an  AIM  guerilla  training  camp,  and  a refuge 
for  criminals. 

However,  during  elections  this  autumn,  incombent  District  Attorney  Henry  Blumberg, 
who  had  been  accused  of  being  soft  on  the  native  group  since  he  had  not  caused  them  to 
be  evicted  by  strength  of  arms,  won  another  term  in  office  by  a two-to-one  margin  over 
Martin  Weinstein,  who  claimed  that  the  settlement  was,  “plain  and  simple  criminality.” 
"Whatever  force  necessary  should  be  used  to  bring  them  to  justice,”  Weinstein 
has  said  as  his  campaign  platform. 

Blumberg  won  his  clear  majority  by  pointing  out  that  the  Ganienkeh  people,  “have 
treaties  going  back  several  centuries,”  and  that  Weinsteins’  demand  was  an  irresponsible 
suggestion.  % 

Ganienkeh  people,  in  a press  release,  point  out  that  the  United  States,  “helped  the 
United  Nations  restore  74  native  nations.  These  nations  regained  lpst  human  rights,  land, 
governments,  laws,  and  now  decide  their  own  destiny.  The  only  national  groups  now  still 
denied  these  human  rights  are  the  Native  Americans.  Isn’t  it  time  that  the  U.S.,  with  ths 
help  of  the  U.N.,  render  the  same  justice  to  the  American  Indians.  They  have  the  right 
not  to  be  governed  or  ruled  by  a foreign  people.” 

Support  for  Ganienkeh  can  be  sent  to:  Ganienkeh,  Box  208,  via  Eagle  Bay,  N.Y.  (333), 
tel.  315-357-6221. 


I.F.s  Right  from  the  beginning? 

j.F.s  Did  you  ever  wonder  if  the  in-  TS-s  Yes-  1 think  thcy  assume  that  their 
formation  you  were  turning  over  on  a agents  would  tell  their  wives.  We  weren’t 

person  might  be  harmful  to  him  or  her?  doing  anything  that  was  tremendously 

important.  It  wouldn’t  have  been  a 
T.S.:  No,  I didn’t  But  that  may  have  catastrophe  if  people  found  out  about  it.  It 
been  because  I didn’t  let  myself  think  wasn’t  like  we  were  working  in  West 

about  that  too  much.  One  thing  was  that  Berlin.  There  they  might  have  put 

we  didn’t  do  anything  in  Indochina  where  restrictions  on  us. 
assassination  plots  and  horror  stories  were 
coming  from  then.  Although  I spent  time 


in  southeast  Asia  it  was  in  ‘safe’  places  like 
Malaya,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore.  I 
wasn’t  in  contact  with  any  left  wing  groups 
in  those  countries.  The  only  place  my  work 
might  have  hurt  is  Iran,  and  I don’t  think  it 
did  even  there.  I don’t  know  whether  I 
would  have  done  it  or  not  then  if  I thought 
it  would  hurt  them.  I certainly  wouldn’t 
now,  but  who  knows  back  then. 


J.F.s  I can  see  where  it  would  have 
seemed  to  be  a really  interesting  job. 


T.S.:  It  was.  It  was  glamorous,  and  I 
think  the  most  important  thing  was  the 
sense  of  participation,  which  is  totally 
alien  to  the  generations  that  have  come 
along  since  us.  That  was  the  thing  that  was 
so  interesting  about  the  Kennedy  years. 
The  Peace  Corps  and  all  that.  Although  it 
turns  ashes  in  your  mouth  now,  there  was 
that  incredible  phrase,  ‘Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you;  ask  what  you  can 
do  for  your  country.  That  was  a tremen- 
dous opportunity  for  us  all  - and  it  was  not 
money  that  made  us  to  it.  It  was  par- 
ticipation. 

I.F.:  I think  in  the  long  run  that  phrase, 
like  so  much  of  Kennedy’s  style,  may  have 
backfired  on  American  foreign  policy.  It 
created  all  these  idealistic  young  people 
who  were  bound  to  be  alienated.  The 
bitterness  from  being  used-even  if  not  in 
quite  the  way  you  were  used  - became  a 
radicalizing  experience. 

During  most  of  the  time  you  worked  for 
the  CIA  you  were  married.  Did  you  tell 
your  wife  who  you  were  working  for? 

T.S.:  Well,  she  was  ‘a  wife.’  And  the 
wives  had  to  be  told  eventually  that 
something  was  going  on.  I told  her 
everything. 


When  I was  recruited  and  signed  the 
secrecy  oath,  they  said,  ‘Don’t  tell  your 
wife.’  But  nobody  ever  mentioned  it  again. 

I.F.:  How  did  you  finally  go  about 
resigning  from  the  agency? 


T.S.:  Well,  by  the  end  of  1965  things  had 
pretty  much  come  to  a head  for  me,  and  I 
just  didn't  want  to  keep  doing  what  I had 
been  doing.  I went  in  with  this  naive 
idealism  and  I came  out  with  this  naive 
idealism.  I still  have  it.  It’s  the  curse  of  my 
generation.  I just  let  people  know  that  I 
;was  going  to  graduate  school,  and  I went. 
It  wasn't  unusual.  A lot  of  people  worked 
for  a couple  of  years  in  student  affairs  and 
then  went  to  graduate  school. 

I.F.:  One  last  question.  When  Ramparts 
blew  its  cover  in  1967,  the  NSA  severed  its 
ties  with  the  CIA  - or  at  least  it  said  it  did. 
However,  recently  it  has  been  disclosed 
that  the  CIA  is  still  funding  certain  un- 
named groups  in  the  United  States.  I 
realize  that  it  has  been  almost  ten  years 
since  you  left  the  agency,  but  do  you  think 
there  is  any  chance  that  the  NSA  may  still 
be  receiving  CIA  funds? 


T.S.:  I haven’t  spoken  to  anyone  with 
NSA  since  it  was  revealed  that  it  was  a CIA 
front.  But  I doubt  it.  What  happened  to 
NSA  was  exactly  what  happened  to  me. 
The  bases  of  American  foeign  policy 
became  untenable  so  that  bright  people 
who  had  the  same  ideology  that  they  had 
three  years  before  no  longer  could  go 
along  with  it.  People  were  bound  to  crack 


I doubt  that  the  NSA  is  the  organization 
that  the  CIA  is  putting  its  money  into  - 
although  God  knows  if  I read  about  it  in 
the  paper  tomorrow  it  wouldn’t  shock  me 
terribly  much. 


Ganienkeh  is  working  towards  self-suffiency.  These  young  gardeners  show  some  of  the 
corn  grown  for  the  Winter  food  supply.  Because  soil  at  Ganienkeh  is  poor,  other  Indian 
lands  were  used  for  planting. 


SPARK 

ANTI-PROFIT  BOOKSTORE 

Books  & Pamphlets  - Historical  Pieces 
Biographies,  Survival  Skills,  Racism,  Sexuality 

Open  12-6  Mon, -Sat.  King  St.,  Northampton 

12-9  Thurs.  -Next  To  The  Calvin  Theatre 


Do  You  Want  A Really 

Good  Haircut! 

Our  prices  won’t 
set  you  back. 

A AND  A 

PIACE  , RiACE 

FOR  FOR 

HER  HIS 

HAIR  HAIR 

209  Ntaln  Stiwat  + 2nd  Floor  4-  Northompton,  Mo»«. 

T*|.  586-  341 6 ^PO*"*"’*"*  N®*  N*c«*orr 
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NER UDA 


PARO  PASIONAL 


Detras  de  la  I.T.T.  con  sus  punales 
y los  enredos  de  su  felonia 
brotan  los  Pillarines  criminales 

y otros  mondongos  de  la  oligarquia: 
falsos  adelantados  sindicales, 
medicos  de  curiosos  delantales, 

camioneros  de  pronto  enriquecidos, 
Colegios  de  Abogados  Presumidos 
querian  aprender  los  viejos  vicios 
de  nuestros  elegantes  meretricios. 

(Los  oligarcas  por  sus  propios  fines 
quieren  usar  para  sus  pies  patricios 
ow  clase  media  o clase  calcetines.) 

Y con  Nixon  de  fondo  principal 
se  lanzaron  al  Paro  Patronal 

bien  cebados  dispuestos  a que  ayune 
el  que  no  es  del  Partido  Nacional. 

El  hambre  de  los  otros  los  reune 
y Fuentealba  les  vende  su  punal. 

Asi  por  la  I.T.T.  desenfrenados 
sembraron  el  terror  organizado: 
padres  y tios  de  un  Negro  Mercado 

oscuro  combo  todos  sus  pecados. 

Contra  la  Patria  se  lanzaron  todos 
huelga  de  burros,  huelga  de  rollizos, 
huelga  de  playboys  advenedizos, 

huelga  de  banquerizos  principales, 
enchufados  en  los  Bancos  Centrales, 
y palidos  idiotasde  rehenes 

con  duenos  de  los  grandes  almacenes: 
escondieron  sardinas  y cebollas, 
aceite,  harina,  cigarrillos,  ollas 

para  dejar  sin  pan  sin  luz,  sin  nada 
al  pueblo  y a la  Patria  apunaleada. 


FOR  OUR  BROTHERS  IN  CHILE 
(to  neruda  and  allende) 
an  extract 

They  have  killed  them  all  now. 
poet  and  politician  lay  down 

heart  to  heart,  lay  down  beneath  the  earthquakes  of  Chile. 
Soon  briefcases  filled  with  tanks  and  fighter  planes  will 
wing  in  from  Washington,  the  crowds  will  wave  in  welcome, 
the  schoolgirls  dressed  in  Amerikan  flags. 

And  the  people  of  my  country  will  continue  to  argue 
beef  and  pork;  eggs  and  gasoline;  and  the  people  of  my 
country  will  wonder  what  this  means  to  them. 

While  in  the  dead  of  night 

the  briefcases  return  filled  with  copper  and  fish, 
with  nitrates 

and  warm  human  blood. 

Ronald  Lee  Emmons,  Michigan,  Oct.,  '73 
from  For  NERUDA,  for  Chile,  N.  Lowerfels,  ed. 


PASSIONAL  STRIKE 

Behind  the  switchblades 

and  felonious  entanglements  of  I.T.T. 

sprout  thieves  and  other  members 

of  the  oligarchy's  tripe: 
phony  vanguard  unions, 
doctors  of  clandestine  operations, 

fast-buck  truckers, 

sharp  attorneys 

taking  lessons  in  depravity 

from  ladies  of  the  night. 

(The  oligarchs  for  their  part  want, 
circling  their  patrician  feet, 
the  middle  class,  the  well-heeled 
bourgeoisie.) 

While  National  Party  puppets 
ring  in  the  Bosses’  strike, 

They  hope  to  see  us  starve: 

Nixon  pulls  the  strings. 

Nothing  draws  them  so  together 
as  the  sight  of  others’  hunger. 
Fuentealba’s  in  their  comer, 

they  use  his  knife 
organizing  terror  for  I.T.T.,  . 
operating  a black  market  dirty 

as  their  other  crimes  against  the  state, 

closing  ranks  behind  the  striking  playboys, 
strike  of  the  mule,  of  the  smug, 
the  fatcat  parvenu  and  wealthy  bankers 
well  connected  to  the  Central  Banks, 

while  pasty  idiots  and  owners 
hide  as  hostages  sardines  and  onions, 
oils,  flour,  beans,  cigarettes, 

so  that  the  people  of  the  nation  suffer, 
having  nothing,  neither  light  nor  bread. 
(Tr.  Steve  Kowit) 


Bell's  Pizza 

‘For  People  Who  Deny 
Themselves  Nothing ” 

10-1  Sun.  - Thurs. 
10-2  Fri.  & Sat. 

65  University  Drive 
Amherst,  Ma. 
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247  Main  St. 
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Valley  Gay  Guide 


Gay  Organizations-Support  Groups 

People’s  Gay  Alliance 

413  Student  Union,  U.M.,  545-0145 

Valley  Women’s  Union 

200  Main  St.,  Northampton,  586-2011 

Gay  Women’s  Caucus,  413C,  Student  Union,  U.M.,  545-3438 
Springfield  Gay  Alliance,  Box  752,  Springfield. 

Radio 

“Gaybreak,”  with  Demian,  first  and  third  Wed.  each  month  at  10:15  on  WMUA,  91.1 
FM.  News  music  and  commentary. 


Workshops 

Nancy  Shroeder,  SW  Resource  Ctr.,  MacKimmie  House,  U.M.,  545-0626. 

Gay  Speakers’  Bureau,  c-o  PGA  (ask  for  Patrice)  545-0154. 

Legal  Services 

Western  Mass.  Legal  Services,  72  Pleasant  St.,  Northampton  584-4034. 

3 Osgood  St.,  Greenfield  774-3447 
% Cabot  St.,  Holyoke  536-2420. 

791  State  St.,  Springfield  781-7814. 

33  Pearl  St.,  Pittsfield  499-1950. 

Students’  Legal  Services  Ofc.,  922  Campus  Center,  U.M.,  545-1995  (students  only)  ask 
for  Atty.  Brockway. 


Buy  Hewlett-Packard's 
HP-21  Scientific  at  ’8995 
before  March  15. 


And  you  get  the  new  10 
HP-21  Application  Book 
absolutely  free! 


i 


The  new  120-page  HP-21  Application  Book— a $10  value— can 
be  yours  tree  if  you  buy  an  HP-21  now  Contains  major  sections 
on  Statistics  Mathematics  Finance  Navigation  Surveying 
Conversions  Gives  you  50  valuable  applications  to  help  you 
get  the  most  from  your  HP-21  Scientific  Calculator 
The  HP-21  puts  incredible  problem-solving  power  in  your 
hands-at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  only  W 95  You  get 
32  preprogrammed  functions  and  operations. 

Including  rectangular  polar  coordinate  conversion  register 
arithmetic  common  log  evaluation  and  trig  functions  in 
radians  or  degrees 
Two  display  options. 

You  can  select  fixed  decimal  the  most  commonly-used 
notation  or  scientific  notation  When  a number  is  too  ' 
large  or  too  small  for  fixed  decimal  the  HP-21 
automatically  switches  to  scientific 

RPN  logic 

The  professional  error-saving  system  with  4-memory 
stack  lets  you  solve  problems  your  way-without 
copying  parentheses  worrying  about  hierarchies 
or  restructuring  beforehand 
Uncompromising  HP  quality. 

One  reason  Nobel  Laureates  astronauts  and 
1 000  000  other  professionals  own  and  depend 
on  Hewlett-Packard  calculators  / 

Get  your  HP-21  today  complete  with  owner  s 
handbook  battery  pack  recharging  unit  and  soft 
carrying  case  with  handy  belt  loop  at  only  S89 . 95 
Take  advantage  of  this  special  value  on  the 
HP-21  today  Offer  good  only  between 
January  15  and  March  15  1976 

THE  UNIVERSITY  STORE 
Campus  Canter,  University  of  Mass. 

The  Calculator  Store  In  Western  Mass. 


1 
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Counseling 

Carol  Drexler  (lesbians  only) 

Everywomen’s  Center 
Goodell  Hall,  UMass,  545-0883 
Nancy  Shroeder  (lesbians  only) 

Southwest  Resource  Center,  MacKimmie  House,  U.M.,  545-0626 

Co-counseling,  Support  Groups 

Lesbian  rap  group  meets  every  other  Friday  at  8 pm  at  the  top  floor  of  the  Valley 
Women’s  Union,  200  Main  St.,  Northampton. 

Gayline  is  open  for  calls  every  Mon.  & Thurs.  evenings  from  7 pm-lOpm.  Peopled  by 
men  and  women.  545-0154.  CALL!!!  Gay  Teens,  a support  group  for  high  school  aged 
gays  meets  every  two  weeks.  For  more  details  call  545-0154  and  ask  for  Renee. 

Health  Services 

University  Health  Services  549-2671  (residents  only)  Community  Health  Care  Project, 
48  Maple  Street,  Florence,  584-2507,  Tuesday  evenings  7:00-9:00,  walk-in  basis.  VD  Clinic 
in  the  Co-operative  Clinic  of  Western  Massachusetts.  Calling  hours  9 am-4pm;  you  must 
phone  and  make  appointment  first. 787-3245,  or  787-3232.  Ask  for  Lucille  Coderre,  R.N. 


Bars 

Zelda’s  (women),  backroom,  12  Masonic  St.,  Northampton.  Wed.  nights  9:30  - 1.  10 
percent  of  money  spent  will  go  to  women  oriented  events. 

The  Pub  382  Dwight  St.,  Springfield. 

The  Stanthion  (younger-disco)  Taylor  St.,  Springfield. 

Rachid’s  (disco),  Rt.  9,  Hadley,  Wednesday  nights. 


Notices 

The  People’s  Gay  Alliance  meets  every  Thursday  night  at  7:30  on  the  eighth  floor  of 
the  Campus  Center,  U.M.  Everyone  welcome.  Bring  a friend. 

The  Gay  Women’s  Caucus  meets  every  Thursday  on  the  eighth  floor  of  the  Campus 
Center,  U.M.  Call  the  G WC  at  545-3438,  or  check  the  notices  in  the  C.C.  elevators  for  the 
time  and  location  of  meeting. 

Bi  sexual  women’s  rap  group  meets  Monday  and  Wednesday  nights  at  7:30  pm,  eighth 
floor  of  the  Campus  Center. 


545-2619 

Everyone  Welcome 


9 AM.  ■ 5 PM.  Mon.-Fri.  IT  A.M.-3  PM.  Sat. 
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GRADUATE  STUDENT  EMPLOYEES  UNION  CONSTITUTION 


The  crush  of  budget  cuts  and  re- 
allocations along  with  departmental 
squeezes  on  graduate  students  have 
combined  to  threaten  our  most  basic  needs 
and  highest  ideals.  The  problems  we  face 
now  have  to  be  handled  by  a collective 
response.  Only  a strong  union  can  protect 
us  against  further  budget  reductions  and 
increased  work-loads. 

The  Graduate  Student  Employees  Union 
(G.S.E.U.)  was  created  last  semester  by 
grad  students  from  over  half  of  the  U-Mass 
departments.  A constitution  was  carefully 
constructed  to  create  a decentralized  and 
democratic  union.  So  that  a larger  number 
of  grads,  have  the  opportunity  of  studying 
the  structure  of  their  union,  we  are  printing 
the  complete  text  of  the  constitution  as  it 
was  ratified  last  November. 

All  graduate  students  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  are  eligible  AND  en- 
couraged to  become  members.  The 
G.S.E.U.  is  still  in  the  early  stages  of 
formation.  Only  with  your  participation, 
can  a strong,  active  and  democratic  union 
that  serves  your  interests  be  built.  Please 
read  the  constitution,  sign  an 
Authorization  and  Designation  card,  and 
attend  this  semester  union  meetings. 

ARTICLE  I - NAME 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be 
the  Graduate  Student  Employees  Union. 
ARTICLE  II  - PURPOSE 

The  aims  and  objectives  of  the  Graduate 
Student  Employees  Union  shall  be: 

A)  Organizing:  To  promote  the 

organization  of  the  graduate  student 
employees  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  into  relations  of  mutual 
assistance  and  cooperation. 

B)  Collective  Bargaining:  To  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  membership  and  to 
provide  a voice  in  the  determination  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  their  employment 
and  education;  To  seek  and  administer 
collective  bargaining  agreements 
governing  conditions  of  employment  of 
graduate  student  employees,  and  to 
provide  grievance  procedures  for 
violations  of  such  terms  as  provided  in  the 
agreement. 

C)  Education:  To  promote  excellence  in 
education  at  all  levels  of  instruction  _and 
research  and  promote  the  principles  of 
academic  freedom  and  integrity  and  the 
right  of  all  to  pursue  these  goals. 

D)  Research:  To  provide  research 

services  and  activities  designed  to  assist 
and  support  the  objectives  of  the 
organization  and  membership  and  to  keep 
the  entire  academic  community  informed 
of  educational,  ethical,  social,  and  political 
matters  concerning  them. 

E)  Non-discrimination:  To  insure  that 
employment  and  educational  opportunities 
are  provided  equitably  without  regard  to 
non-relevant  factors  of  race,  creed,  color. 


religion,  national  origin,  age,  sex,  sexual 
preference  or  political  beliefs;  and  further, 
to  promote  a non-racist  and  non-sexist 
education  at  the  University. 

F)  Lobbying  and  Political  Action.  To 
actively  seek  and  support  measures  that 
will  safegard  and  promote  the  progressive 
improvement  of  our  employment  and 
education,  by  utilizing  available  legislative, 
legal,  and  political  action,  both  as  union 
members  and  as  citizens. 

G)  Social  Progress;  To  cooperate  with 
other  segments  of  our  society  and  other 
labor  organizations  for  the  achievement  of 
common  goals,  and  to  uphold  and 
defend  the  rights  of  all  student  employees, 
employees  and  students  to  organize  for 
their  mutual  aid  and  protection. 
ARTICLE  IH  - GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 
AND  GUARANTEES 

No  person  otherwise  eligible  for 
membership  in  this  Union  (as  provided 
herein)  shall  be  denied  membership  for  any 
reason,  Additionally,  all  members  shall 
have  the  following  rights: 

1.  To  participate  in  fair  and  democratic 
elections; 

2.  To  run  for  and  hold  office,  subject 
only  to  constitutionally  specified 
qualifications,  uniformly  applied; 

3.  To  receive  full  and  clear  accounting  of 
Union  funds  at  all  times;  and 

4.  To  full  participation,  through 
discussion  and  vote,  in  the  decision-making 
processes  of  the  Union,  and  access  to  all 
information  for  the  full  exbrcise  of  this 
right. 

ARTICLE  IV  - MEMBERSHIP  AND 
DUES 

A)  Full  Membership:  Every  graduate 
student  with  an  academic  appointment  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  shall  be 
eligible  for  full  membership  in  the  Union, 
except  those  holding  the  rank  of  assistant 
professor  or  higher  and  administrators. 

B)  Associate  Membership:  Graduate 
students  not  currently  holding  academic 
appointments  may  become  associate 
members  with  the  differential  rights  and 
obligations  as  specified  in  this  Con- 
stitution. 

C)  Dues:  Each  member  to  be  considered 
in  good  standing  shall  be  required  to  pay 
(he  intiation  fees  and  organizational  dues 
determined  by  the  majority  vote  of  the 
members  present  at  a regular  membership 
meeting  which  has  been  preceded  by 
announcements  of  such  impending  action. 
These  initiation  fees  and  dues,  which  shall 
serve  to  finance  the  Union  and  its  ac- 
tivities, shall  be  fair  and  non-excessive  and 
the  amount  shall  be  set  to  reflect  the  two 
types  of  membership. 

D)  Membership  Powers:  All  powers  of 
this  Union  shall  be  vested  in  the  mem- 
bership. Except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  all  decisions  involving  the  Union  or 


its  activities  shall  be  taken  at  membership 
meetings  where  each  member  in  good 
standing  shall  have  one  vote,  a simple 
majority  of  votes  cast  is  required  for 
passage  of  resolutions. 

ARTICLE  V - MEMBERSHIP 
MEETINGS 

A)  Regular  membership  meetings  shall 
be  scheduled  and  called  by  the  Executive 
Board  at  least  once  a month. 

B)  Special  membership  meetings  shall  be 
called  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive 
Board,  Stewards’  Council,  or  by  petition  of 
at  least  5 percent  of  the  membership. 

C)  Membership  meetings  shall  have  the 
power  to  determine  all  Union  policy. 

D)  Departmental  Membership  meetings 
shall  be  held  regularly  as  determined  by 
the  departmental  membership.  Special 
departmental  membership  meetings  may 
be  called  by  the  departmental  steward  (s) 
or  by  petition  of  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
departmental  membership. 

ARTICLE  VI  - ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

A)  Only  full  members  in  good  standing 
shall  be  eligible  to  be  elected  or  appointed 
to  office,  and  no  two  officers  may  be 
members  of  the  same  academic  depart- 
ment or  program. 

B)  All  members  in  good  standing  shall  be 
eligible  to  vote  in  these  officer  elections. 

C)  The  Election  Commitee  shall  conduct 
the  election  of  officers  annually  in  ac- 
cordance with  state  and  federal  labor 
legislation  requiring  fair  and  democratic 
election  procedures. 

ARTICLE  VII  - OFFICERS 

The  following  seven  officers  shall  be 
elected  annually  the  the  Union:  Chair- 
person. Vice-president,  Recording 
Secretary,  General  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
Organizational  coordinator,  and  In- 
formation Coordinator. 

ARTICLE  VIII  - OFFICER  ABSENCES, 
REMOVAL,  AND  VACANCIES 

A)  In  the  event,  of  the  absence  or 
unavailability  of  the  Chairperson,  the  Vice- 
President  shall  assume  his-her  duties.  In 
the  event  of  the  absence  or  unavailabilty  of 
any  other  officer(s),  the  Chairperson  shall 
temporarily  appoint  a member  of  the 
Executive  Board  to  perform  the  function 
of  the  absent  officer(s). 

Bl  An  officer  may  be  removed  from 
office  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire 
Stewards'  Council,  provided  that  a hearing 
be  open  to  the  membership  and  be  held  to 
determine  that  said  officer  has  violated  the 
Constitution  of  the  Union,  or  is  unwilling 
or  unable  to  perform  the  necessary  duties 
of  office. 

C)  These  removal  procedings  may  be 
initiated  by  the  Executive  Board,  Stewards’ 
Council  or  by  petition  of  ten  (10)  percent 
of  the  membership. 

D)  If  any  officer  is  removed  from  office, 
through  the  Election  Committee,  a special 
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election  in  three  weeks,  is  to  be  conducted. 

E)  During  the  summer  months,  if  the 
Stewards’  Council  is  not  meeting  the 
Executive  Board,  by  a V*  vote,  may 
suspend  any  officer  (for  the  reasons  noted 
in  Section  B)  until  the  first  fall  meeting  of 
the  Stewards’  Council.  At  that  time  the 
above  procedures  will  be  implemented. 
ARTICLE  IX  - DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS 

A)  Chairperson:  Shall  be  responsible  for 
the  chairing  of  all  Executive  Board 
meetings,  meetings  ot  the  general  mem- 
bership, and  election  meetings;  for  general 
coordination  of  all  the  on-going  activities 
of  the  Union;  and  shall  act  as  liason  be- 
tween the  Executive  Board  and  the 
Stewards’  Council. 

B)  Vice-President:  Shall  perform  all 
duties  of  the  Chairperson  in  the  absence  of 
that  officer;  shall  chair  the  meetings  of  the 
Stewards'  Council;  and  shall  act  as  liason 
between  the  Executive  Board  and  the 
Stewards’  Council. 

C)  Recording  Secretary:  Shall  be 

responsible  for  the  minutes  of  the 
Executive  Board,  the  Stewards’  Council, 
and  the  membership  meetings,  and  shall 
report  the  same  to  the  Executive  Board  at 
its  regular  meetings. 

D)  General  Secretary:  Shall  issue  all 
notices;  shall  answer  all  correspondence 
at  the  direction  of  the  Chairperson;  shall 
report  outside  correspondence  to  the 
Chairperson,  the  Executive  Board  and  the 
Stewards’  Council  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  maintaining  an  up-to-date  list  of  the 
membership  as  well  as  any  and  all  other 
files  as  may  be  needed  by  the  Union. 

E)  Treasurer:  Shall  receive,  record,  and 
deposit  in  the  name  of  the  Union  all 
monies  from  dues  and  all  other  sources; 
shall  pay  all  bills  authorized  by  the 
Chairperson,  the  Executive  Board, 
Stewards’  Council  or  membership  meeting 
retaining  voucher  or  invoice  for  the  same; 
and  shall  maintain  the  Union’s  financial 
records  and  be  responsible  for  the  report 
of  the  same  at  each  Executive  Board, 
Stewards’  Council  and  regular  membership 
meeting. 

F)  Organizational  Coordinator:  Shall  be 
responsible  for  the  overall  coordination  of 
all  drives  and  efforts  to  encourage 
educational  and  policy  initiatives  among 
the  membership,  to  add  new  members  to 
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ART  SUPPLIES  & PRINTS 
Smith  Glass 

Opposite  Academy  of  Music 
NORTHAMPTON 


[Landing  Zone  Suvplusjnc. 

“A  Real  Army  Navy  Store” 

Down  Sleeping  Bags  • $37.50 
featuring  a wide  variety 
of  surplus  items 

584-6193 


Why  Do  We  Have 
Inflation  AND 
Unemployment? 


"So  long,  partner!" 


INFLATION  (rising  prices:  too  much  bucks  8 not  enough 
goods)  during  recession  (people  out  of  work)  is  unheard 
of.  So,  why  do  we  have  the  best  of  both??  Because  during 
the  Vietnam  War  the  government  kept  printing  $$  to  fi- 
nance the  war.  Big  Business  couldn't  lay  off  workers 
because  war  supplies  were  needed,  so  high  wages  had  to 
be  paid.  When  the  war  ended,  so  many  American  dollars 
had  been  printed  that  they  didn't  mean  much:  The  U.S. 
dollar  was  devalued  under  Nixon  twice  in  2 years  (it 
was  only  done  once  before  & that  was  decades  ago'.). 

So,  business  was  in  debt;  they  raised  prices  like  crazy 
to  keep  profits  high.  Prices  are  still  rising. 

Short  of  World  War,  there's  no  way  the  U.S.  business  & 
govt,  can  keep  raping  other  countries.  That's  the  only 
way  the  rulers  of  this  country  can  still  make  fat  profits, 
moving  the  productive  capacity  into  fuller  employment  & 
keeping  prices  bearable  (until  they  need  another  war). 

But,  Vietnam  showed  us  that  we  cannot  win  a war  unless 
we  risk  destroying  our  own  country  8 the  world  in  nuclear 
war. 


the  Union,  and  to  organize  unorganized 
areas  as  directed  by  the  membership, 
Stewards’  Council,  or  Executive  Board: 
Shall  be  responsible  for  the  initiation  and 
orientation  of  new  members,  for  main- 
taining active  communication  with  the 
membership  and  their  stewards. 

G)  Information  Coordinator:  Shall  be, 
responsible  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining contact  with  groups  and  in- 
dividuals outside  of  the  Union,  including 
the  press  and  media,  as  well  as  holding 
primary  responsibility  for  the  final 
production  of  a Union  newspaper  and 
other  publicity. 

ARTICLE  X - DEPARTMENT 
STEWARDS 

A)  Only  full  members  in  good  standing 
shall  be  eligible  to  be  elected  as  Stewards. 

B)  Full  members  in  good  standing  of  the 
organization  in  each  department  where 
they  are  a student  shall  elect  department 
stewards  and  alternates  at  the  beginning  of 
each  academic  semester  (Fall  and  Spring). 
At  least  one  steward  will  be  elected  from 
each  department,  additional  stewards 
being  elected  from  larger  departments  to 
represent  every  twenty  (20)  members  or 
fraction  thereof.  Departments  with  more 
than  one  steward  will  designate  one  (1) 
Head  Steward  to  coordinate  the 
dissemination  of  information  and  the 
activities  of  the  stewards  in  that  depart- 
ment. 

C)  Within  each  department,  elections  for 

stewards  shall  be  held  on  an  at  large  basis, 
each  full  member  in  good  standing  being 
entitled  to  cast  a number  of  votes  equal  to 
the  total  number  of  positions  to  be  filled 
less  one  (but  not  less  that  one  vote).  Full 
members  shall  not  cast  more  than  one  vote 
for  any  one  candidate.  Positons  shall  be 
filled  by  those  receiving  the  most  votes  for 
the  positions  available.  » 

D)  Where  members  have  their  academic 
appointments  under  the  direct  supervision 
or  guidance  of  a department  or  program 
other  than  their  own  academic  department 
in  the  University,  they  shall  be  eligible  to 
vote  for  stewards  in  both  the  department  of 
their  appointment  and  that  in  which  they 
are  a student.  In  programs  or  departments 
to  which  there  are  appointments  but  no 


graduate  students,  steward(s)  are  to  be 
elected  by  and  of  the  membership  whose 
appointments  are  within  that  program  or 
department. 

E)  Stewards  shall  serve  as  union 
representatives  at  the  department  level, 
calling  for  and  chairing  all  departmental 
membership  meetings.  Members  having 
grievances,  questions,  or  information 
relevant  to  the  Union  operations  should 
consult  with  appropriate  stewards. 

FI  The  alternate  Stewards  for  each 
department  shall  serve  in  the  place  of  any 
steward  who  is  temporarily  unable  to 
discharge  his-her  duties. 

G)  If  one  quarter  of  the  full  members  in 
good  standing  in  any  department  file  a 
petition  for  recall  of  a steward,  a depart- 
mental meeting  and  new  election  is  to  be 
held  promptly. 

ARTICLE  XI  - STEWARDS’  COUNCIL 

A)  The  elected  stewards  shall  meet  at 
least  once  a month  as  a Stewards’  Council. 
Stewards  from  at  least  twenty  (20)  per  cent 
of  the  departments  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

B)  Special  meetings  of  the  Council  may 
be  called  by  the  Executive  Board, 
Stewards’  Council,  or  by  petition  of  ten 
(10)  percent  of  the  membership. 

C)  The  Stewards’  Council  shall  be 
chaired  by  the  Vice-president  of  the 
Union,  who  will  hold  non-voting  status, 
except  in  the  event  of  a tie. 

D)  The  Stewards’  Council  shall  be 
directly  responsible  for  legislative  policy  in 
such  areas  as  grievance  procedures,  unfair 
labor  practice  charges,  contract 
negotiations  and  polling  the  membership. 

E)  Each  steward  will  be  entided  to  one 
vote,  a majority  of  the  votes  cast  being 
required  for  passage  of  resolutions. 

F)  If  ten  (10)  stewards  or  a majority  vote 
of  an  Executive  Board  or  a membership 
meeting  decides  an  issue  or  resolution 
warrants  special  consideration,  it  shall  be 
the  Stewards’  duty  to  present  such  issues(s) 
to  the  membership  in  his-her  department, 
ballot  among  the  members,  and  present  the 
results  back  to  the  Stewards’  Council  in  the 
form  of  an  allocation  of  the  available  votes 


of  each  department  based  on  the  per  capita 
procedure  stated  in  Article  X,  Section  B. 
ARTICLE  XII  - EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

A)  The  Executive  Board  shall  consist  of 
the  Chairperson,  Vice-President, 
Recording  Secretary,  General  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  Organizational  Coordinator, 
Information  Coordinator,  and  eight 
representatives  elected  by  the  Stewards’ 
Council  from  among  its  own  members, 
provided  no  two  Stewards’  Council 
members  of  the  Board  are  from  the  same 
graduate  academic  department  or 
program. 

B) The  Executive  Board  shall  be  charged 
with  the  executive  power  and  the  day-to- 
day  business  of  the  Union  as  a whole  and 
shall  implement  policy  directives  of  the 
membership  and  Stewards’  Council,  unless 
a two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire  Executive 
Board  decides  to  remand  a decision  of  a 
Stewards’  Council  or  membership  meeting 
to  the  appropriate  body  for  further  con- 
sideration. This  remand  process  can  only 
be  utilized  once  per  issue. 

C)  Each  member  of  the  Executive  Board 
will  have  one  vote. 

D)  The  Executive  Board  shall  meet  at 
least  twice  each  month  on  a regular  basis. 
Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
Chairperson  or  by  petition  of  at  least  three 
(3)  members  of  the  Board.  A quorum  of  the 
Executive  Board  shall  be  constituted  by  at 
least  eight  (8)  members  present  at  any 
meeting. 

ARTICLE  XIII  - COMMITTEES 

A)  Committees,  both  standing  and 
special  shall  be  created  by  action  of  the 
Executive  Board,  Stewards’  Council  or 
membership  meetings  and  shall  be  under 
administrative  supervision  to  the  same. 

B)  Any  member  in  good  standing  may 
serve  on  a committee  and  be  selected  as 
the  chairperson  of  such. 

C)  A committee  shall  select  the  com- 
mittee chairperson  from  among  the 
committee  membership. 

D)  Upon  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
stitution, an  Election  Committee  shall  be 
formed  to  supervise  the  election  of  of- 
ficers. No  candidate  forelection  shall  serve 


upon  the  election  Committee. 

ARTICLE  XIV  •-  CONTRACT 
RATIFICATION 

A)  Only  full  members  will  be  allowed  to 
vote  on  issues  dealing  with  wages,  hours 
and  conditions  of  employment. 

B)  Contracts  will  be  ratified"  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  full  members 
determined  to  be  in  the  appropriate 
bargaining  unit. 

ARTICLE  XV  - AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

A ) Any  member(s)  seeking  to  amend  the 
Constitution  shall  present  in  writing  a copy 
of  the  proposed  amendment(s)  with  an 
accompanying  petition  with  at  least  20 
(twenty)  signatures  of  members  who  desire 
implementation  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment and  the  Executive  Board  shall  cause 
a membership  meeting  to  be  held  followed 
by  the  Election  Committee  preparing  and 
distributing  ballots  through  the  Stewards  to 
the  membership  for  a general  referendum 
vote.  A positive  vote  of  one  half  ('A)  of  the 
membership  voting  shall  be  required  to 
pass  the  proposed  amendment.  Upon  such 
passage  the  General  Secretary  shall  amend 
the  constitution  as  required. 

RATIFIED:  11-20-75  and  1 1-21-75. 


Currently  we  are  conducting  an 
Authorization  and  Designation  Card  drive. 
These  cards  give  the  union  information 
about  grad  students  and  their  needs,  are 
official  union  membership  applications, 
and,  most  importantly,  are  statements  that 
the  employee  wants  the  G.S.E.U.  to  be 
her-his  exclusive  bargaining  agent  with  the 
University  in  matters  of  grad  student 
employment.  If  you  want  any  further 
information  about  the  Graduate  Student 
Employees  Union  drop  us  a note  or  call: 
Grad  Student  Employees  Union,  P.O. 
Box  335,  North  Amherst,  Mass.  01059, 
Eileen  McManus,  253-7234;  Sylvia  Feuer, 
584-3501;  John  Revltte,  586-2696. 
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Sostre  Freed 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

conducting  racist  schemes  of  terror  and 
siege.  Martin  Sostre 's  work  to  free  himself, 
to  affirm  the  humanity  of  prisoners  and  to 
engage  these  “politicians”  who  framed  him 
in  continuing  combat,  initiated  the  process 
in  Buffalo  that  has  spurred  awareness  and 
action  in  unmasking  these  corrupt  officials. 
Sgt.  Gristmacher,  the  former  Chief  of 
Narcotics  who  offered  dropping  of  charges 
and  money  to  Arto  Williams  for  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  conspiracy  to  "get  Sostre", 
(Williams  later  recanted  his  testimony  and 
revealed  of  the  payoff  he  received)  was 
indicted  because  of  the  "disappearance,’  of 
SKX).O(X)  worth  of  drugs  and  heroin  from 
the  narcotics  locker  of  the  Buffalo  Police 
Department.  Michael  Amico,  who  ran  for 
sheriff  and  won  on  the  law-and-order 
headlines  after  the  1967  Cold  Springs 
ghetto  and  the  sensationalized  arrest  and 
trial  of  Martin  Sostre.  appealed  to 
Governor  Carey  pushing  to  stave  off  the 
clemency  decision.  He  wrote  in  a letter  to 
the  governor.  “Sostre 's  release  would  be 
viewed  as  a tremendous  disservice  to  the 
law  abiding  citizens  of  Erie  County  ...  I am 
confident  that  if  you  are  fully  aware  of  this 
man  s background,  you  will  not  permit  him 
to  return  to  any  community  as  a free  man.” 
The  sentencing  judge  Frederick  M. 
Marshall  in  the  1967  trial  who  ordered  the 
chaining  and  gagging  of  Sostre  in  court  and 
who  encouraged  the  guilty  verdict  from  the 
all-white  jury,  also  wrote  Carey.  He  ex- 
pressed his  fear  that  riots  would  occur  if 
Sostre  was  released. 

During  his  long  struggle  for  dignity  and 
justice,  Martin  Sostre  has  boldly 
challenged  all  who  pursued  or  benefitted 
from  the  racist  and  inhumane  treatment  he 
received  from  trial  to  box,  from  prison  to 
prison,  and  from  community  to  com- 
munity. This  has  served  to  strengthen  the 
positive  progressive  forces  in  Buffalo,  or 
wherever  he  has  been  imprisoned  - all  of 
the  New  York  state  prisons  and  the 
federal  prisons  in  New  York  City. 
Evidence  of  this  appeared  in  a December 
dlst  editorial  of  the  Buffalo  Challenger. 
Sheriff  Michael  Amico  and  State  Supreme 
Court  Jusice  Frederick  M.  Marshall  were 
not  only  castigated  for  their  "racist  ap- 
peals" to  curb  (he  clemency  decision,  but 
also  were  singled  out  for  their  corrupt  and 
unjust  practices.  The  editorial  concluded 
that  they  should  be  recalled  or  defeated  in 
elections: 

One  may  ask,  was  Mr.  Sostre  sentenced  for 
a crime  defined  in  the  Criminal  Code,  or, 
was  he  sentenced  for  his  alleged  in- 
volvement in  the  East  Side  disturbances; 
or,  was  he  sentenced  because  of  his 
audacity  to  articulate  his  freedom  by 
rhetorical  means  in  the  presence  of  his 
adversaries  while  in  a "state  of  adversity?’ 
In  view  of  Judge  Marshall’s  position  it 
becomes  clear  that  this  complete  record  of 
sentencing  of  Black  men  be  investigated 
for  v eracity.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  be 
judged  by  those  who  sit  in  judgment  and 
suffer  from  Negro-phobia  ...  With  this  kind 
of  track  record,  one  hopes  that  the  next 
election  will  bring  us  a more  qualified 
person  for  the  position  of  Sheriff  of  Erie 
County  ... 

Commenting  on  these  attempts  to  cut 
short  the  victory  of  his  release  from  prison, 
Martin  Sostre  wrote:  "I’d  be  afraid  too  if  a 
victim  buried  by  me,  resurrected.  They  are 
eating  their  livers.” 

Prison  Struggle  Not  Isolated 

Martin  Sostre  has  proved  how  the  prison 
struggle  is  integral  with  those  of  any 
community,  and  with  those  at  any  level 
whether  local,  national  or  international. 
For  support  while  in  prison  and  for  his 
defense  when  on  trial,  Martin  Sostre 
mobilized  a small  number  of  committed 
people  in  the  upstate  town  of  Plattsburgh, 
located  in  the  poorest  county  of  New  York 
where  the  main  sources  of  employment  are 
the  Air  Force  Base  and  Clinton  Prison. 
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Sostre  with  his  defense  committee  and 
supporters  there  has  exposed  how  the 
repressive,  exploitive  and  racist  system 
with  its  local  apparatuses  and  officials 
thrive  off  the  brutality  and  economic 
savagery. 

This  core  of  people  in  Plattsburgh  are 
applying  the  methods  of  struggle  that  they 
learned  contributing  to  winning  Martin 
Sostre's  freedom,  to  counter  reactionaries 
and  the  oppressive  conditions  they  face. 

Originally  they  were  aware,  but  lacking 
in  political  experience.  Now,  their 
preparation  and  development  based  on 
consciousness  and  practice  in  im- 
plementing it.  is  entrenching  them  in  this 
community  where  they  can  continue  to 
work  toward  constructing  and  dignifying  a 
life  presently  denied  them  and  others. 

The  wisdom  of  Martin  Sostre's  engaging 
the  repressive  forces  “politically”  at  all 
levels  during  strategic  times  was  verified  by 
Sostre’s  insistence  that  his  supporters  go  to 
the  United  Nations  to  further  expose  the 
whole  repressive  apparatus  of  the  USA 
with  the  example  of  his  case.  Puerto  Rican 
Independence  is  among  the  priority 
matters  at  the  United  Nations.  The  cases  of 
the  imprisoned  Nationalists  and  that  of 
Martin  Sostre  are  associated  with  the 
independence  struggle.  Noting  this  and  the 
IJ.S.  delegations’  ploy  to  divert  attention 
from  repression  in  the  USA,  Martin  Sostre 
and  his  supporters  "politically  engaged” 
this  oppressor  state  on  the  international 
front.  In  a Guardian  interview  (January  7, 
1976)  Martin  Sostre  explained: 

Movnihan's  grandstand  play  of  the  freeing 
of  political  prisoners,  which  we  know  was 
done  as  a result  of  the  defeat  the  USA  was 
suffering  in  the  UN  with  the  anti-Zionist 
resolution  and  others  --  he  was  taken  up  on 
that  by  having  Amnesty  International  tell 
him:  ’Well  look,  since  you  are  so 

magnanimous  and  you  want  the  world  to 
free  political  prisoners,  why  don’t  you  free 
vour  own  political  prisoners,  including 
Martin  Sostre?' 

In  1975  Amnesty  International  had 
accompanied  their  press  release  naming 
Martin  Sostre  "Prisoner  of  Conscience” 
with  this  statement,  "The  case  of  Martin 
Sostre  is  an  example  of  the  victimization  of 
a dissident  by  the  use  of  phony  charges 
which  is  becoming  increasingly  common  in 
the  USA.  It  is  all  the  more  dangerous  in  a 
country  which  does  not  officially  admit  to 
having  political  prisoners.” 

Sostre's  Legal  Victories  Serve  to  Counter 
Repression 

General  Ford  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  of  January  19th  said,  "One  test  of 
a healthy  economy  is  a job  for  every 
American  who  wants  to  work.  Govern- 
ment - our  kind  of  government  --  cannot 
create  that  many  jobs."  With  this  ad- 
mission from  the  president  in  this  period  of 
impending  depression  and  widening 
repression,  peoples  on  the  outside  of  the 
walls  must  increase  their  vigilance  and 
awareness.  They  must  deepen  their 
commitment  to  those  "kidnapped"  from 
their  communities,  particularly  for 
political  reasons.  To  fight  repression 
people  must  fight  among  ths  most  op- 
pressed. the  most  victimized.  Thus  sup- 
porting the  prison  struggle  denies  the 
system  of  some  of  its  most  extreme  terror 
and  torture  and  makes  more  difficult  the 
task  to  keep  those  incarcerated  isolated 
and  anonymous,  those  whom  the  state 
never  intends  to  serve,  employ  or  educate. 

The  legal  work  that  Martin  Sostre 
conducted  during  his  total  of  23  years  in 
prison  (and  eight  years  in  solitary),  has 
provided  New  York  State  people  who  are 
imprisoned,  or  w-ho  may  be,  the  legal 
mechanisms  with  which  to  vindicate  some 
of  the  injustices  or  to  affirm  one’s  dignity 
and  human  rights.  As  the  economic  crisis 
continues  and  as  repression  widens,  as  the 
prison  population  inflates  concomitant 
with  the  increasing  numbers  of  severely 
poor,  the  legal  victories  won  by  Martin 
Sostre  will  serve  to  counter  the  certain 
repression  within  and  outside  the  prisons. 
In  the  Gurardian  interview,  Martin  Sostre 


sums  up  the  improtant  decisions  he  won: 
The  right  to  religious  freedom  was 
established.  Sostre  vs.  Rockefeller  dealt 
with  solitary  confinement.  Before,  any 
guard  could  just  pick  you  up,  without 
letting  you  know  what  you  were  being 
thrown  in  the  Hole  for  - if  he  didn’t  like 
you.  Since  v ictory  in  this  case,  due  process 
is  required.  The  censorship  case  victory: 
preventing  prison  officials  from  opening  up 
and  destroying  letters  to  lawyers  or  courts 
was  another  important  advance,  even 
though  we  know  they  are  outlaws  and  they 
do  open  up  mail. 

In  my  estimation  one  of  the  greatest 
decisions  is  the  one  dealing  with  political 
literature.  Before,  you  couldn’t  get  the 
Guardian  or  any  other  newspapers  in  the 
prisons.  You  could  get  the  straight- 
controlled  press.  But  now’,  because  Sostre 
vs.  Otis,  you  can  get  political  literature  in, 
and  this  in  turn  has  helped  raise  the 
political  awareness  of  prisoners. 

The  outlook  of  Martin  Sostre  in  his 
dealing  with  brutal  repression  including 
how  the  same  monster  reigns  in  the  whole 
society  is  summarized  in  a Village  Voice 
article  + (January  12,  1976):  "He  is  quick 
to  remind  people  that  the  repressive  forces 
in  the  larger  society  are,  with  the  SI  Bill, 
trying  to  crush  political  dissent  as  com- 
pletely as  it  was  at  Clinton  Prison,  that  the 
FBI  and  CIA’s  thuggery  are  carried  on  as 
covertly  as  anything  hidden  by  Warden  La 
Vallee’s  40-foot  walls.” 

+ Marlene  Nadle,  "Is  Martin  Sostre  Free 
At  Last?” 

“If  the  Battlefield  Changes,  My  Struggle 

Never  Changes." 

The  New  York  State  Parole  Board,  set  to 
meet  January  27th.  will  try  to  issue  more 
dictums  with  which  to  confine  Martin 
Sostre  as  he  steps  outside  of  prison. 
However  he  knows  that  the  main  walls  to 
penetrate  are  those  within  one’s  mind  that 
may  contain  and  inhibit  positive  actions.  In 
the  ensuing  period  he  wishes  to  start  again 
a community  bookstore  and  to  continue 
the  work  that  he  diligently  pursued  while  in 
prison.  He  stated: 

Nothing  is  going  to  change  as  long  as  this 
oppressive  pig  system  is  killing  us,  we  can’t 
rest  one  minute,  whether  we  re  in  or  out. 
Ihe  locale  or  the  battlefield  changes,  sure. 
You  have  to  fight  battles.  Like  when  I was 
in  Buffalo.  I was  fighting  out  there  when 
they  framed  me  and  put  me  in:  I fought  in 
the  prison;  when  they  put  me  in  the  box  I 
fought  in  the  box,  and  when  I get  out.  I’ll 
fight  outside.  The  same  oppressors  are 
there,  and  were  just  going  to  have  to 
struggle  until  w'e  overthrow  them. 

After  considering  all  available  means 
and  diverse  ways  to  accomplish  his 
freedom,  and  after  trying  some,  Martin 
Sostre  is  very  much  aware  of  the  tactics 
and  strategies  at  fault  for  the  lack  of 
progress  in  the  overall  struggle.  Away  from 
his  own  experiences  he  has  added  to  his 
knowledge  through  the  study  of  history. 
His  struggle  exemplifies  how  oppressed 
peoples  can  serve  their  cause  by  unifying 
in  common  struggles,  gathering  up  and 
strengthening  the  positive  forces  and  how  a 
resolute,  long  struggle  is  required  to  win 
over  repressive  aggression.  Martin  Sostre, 
a man  of  deeds,  will  contribute  more  to  our 
ongoing  struggle,  but  he  will  do  so  now 
outside  the  prison  cell,  among  us. 

Those  wishing  to  contribute  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Martin  Sostre 
Bookstore  may  send  donations  to  the 
Bookstore  Fund.  MSDC.  5 Cowles  Ave.. 
Amherst.  Mass.  01002. 

. U.S.  Attacks  Puerto  Rico  . 

(Continued  from  Page  S 

companies  but  also  “with  respect  to  the 
employees  of  any  employer  in  Puerto 
Rico."  The  ruling  in  effect  meant  that  the 
UNT  could  not  legally  organize  workers 
anywhere  in  Puerto  Rico  for  an  indefinite 
period!  These  rulings  are  now  under  ap- 
peal by  the  UNT. 

Repression  against  the  upsurge  in  labor 
activity  has  increased.  The  MOU’s  General 
Secretary  Federico  Cintron  was  arrested 
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and  jailed  on  phony  charges.  Unions  that 
have  joined  the  MOU  coalition  have  been 
subject  to  a massive  anti-communist 
propaganda  drive  to  discredit  militant 
union  leaders,  and  the  National  Guard  and 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  have  been 
used  to  investigate  and  break  strikes. 

The  colonial  government  has  also 
developed  labor  legislation  designed  to 
make  union  organizing  extremely  difficult. 
One  such  law.  the  Personnel  Law,  passed 
in  October  of*  1975,  is  an  attempt  to 
eliminate  collective  bargaining  rights  for 
government  employees.  The  law  also 
controls  promotions,  eliminates  the 
seniority  principle,  and  promotes  arbitrary 
transfer  of  personnel.  It  is  no  accident  that 
(his  sector  of  the  trade  union  movement  is 
under  attack.  In  recent  years  public  sector 
employees  have  been  the  most  militant  in 
(heir  demands  for  a decent  standard  of 
living.  And  the  most  spirited  labor  battles 
have  been  led  by  the  Electrical  Workers 
(1973).  the  Waterworks  Authority  Workers 
( 1974),  and  the  Telephone  Workers  (1975), 
all  public  employee  unions. 

Significantly,  much  of  the  pressure  for 
passage  of  the  Personnel  Law  came  from 
United  States  based  banks  and  financial 
institutions  as  a guarantee  of  Tabor  peace’ 
before  they  would  back  new  bonds  to  be 
issued  to  Ihe  colonial  government  of 
Puerto  Rico.  This  procedure  is  similar  to 
the  situation  in  New  York  City,  where 
layoffs  and  wage  freezes  of  city  employees 
are  used  to  guarantee  interest  payments  to 
New  York’s  major  financial  institutions.  To 
protest  the  passage  of  the  law,  the  first 
national  work  stoppage  in  Puerto  Rico  in 
over  twenty  years  took  place  in  October, 
1975  with  the  support  of  80  percent  of 
Puerto  Rico’s  government  employees. 

- Huelga  - 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a crucial 
strike  going  on  which  pits  the  independent 
workers’  movement  against  one  of  the 
most  powerful  capitalists  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Luis  Ferre,  the  island’s  former  governor. 
The  strike  by  the  Puerto  Rican  Cement 
Worker's  Union  against  Puerto  Rican 
Cement  has  been  going  on  for  one  year. 
The  company  immediately  tried  to  get  the 
strike  declared  illegal  by  the  NLRB  and 
refused  to  bargain  in  good  faith  with 
striking  workers.  Professional  strike- 
breakers were  also  used.  And  the  com- 
pany. with  the  cooperation  of  the  police 
and  the  F.B.I.  brought  criminal  charges 
agaiast  more  than  30  union  members.  The 
colonial  government,  the  F.B.I. , and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  all  have 
combined  to  support  the  Puerto  Rican 
Cement  Company  throughout  the  strike 
because  they  view  the  strike  as  a test  case 
for  the  new  trade  union  movement.  The 
colonial  economic  and  political  powers 
would  like  to  break  the  strike  especially 
because  the  United  Workers  Movement 
has  given  the  cement  workers  their  full 
support. 

• International  Solidarity  - 

It  is  important  that  workers  in  the 
United  States  support  the  struggle  of 
Puerto  Rico’s  workers  against  this  labor 
repression  and  concerted  attack  on  their 
standard  of  living.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  what  proves  effective  in 
destroying  working  class  solidarity  in 
Puerto  Rico  will  be  used  in  the  United 
States  as  workers  organize  to  fight  the  hard 
times. 

Telegrams  supporting  striking  cement 
workers  can  be  sent  to  Cement  Workers 
Union.  Ave  Fernandez  Juncos  1407,  Pda. 
20  Santurce.  Puerto  Rico.  Support  money 
for  the  worker’s  strike  fund  can  be  sent  to 
the  Puerto  Rican  Solidarity  Committee 
P.O.  Box  119.  Hadley.  Massachusetts. 

From  March  12-16  a representative  of 
the  labor  movement  in  Puerto  Rico,  Luis 
Lausell  of  the  Electrical  Workers  Union 
will  be  in  western  Massachusetts  sponsored 
by  the  Puerto  Rican  Solidarity  Com- 
mittee. He  will  be  speaking  about  the 
present  struggle  of  the  labor  movement  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Details  of  the  tour  will  be 
announced. 
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A PEOPLE’S  RESOURCE  LIST 


The  following  is  a resource  list  of  radical 
newspapers  and  magazines  as  compiled  by 
the  Sunday  News  Collective;  it's  a history 
of  the  contacts  they've  developed  during 
their  operation.  In  future  issues  of  OUT 
FRONT  we’ll  also  include  resource  lists 
for:  Third  World  countries,  women, 

prisoners,  presses  and  organizing  groups. 


E.  Magazines  and  Periodicals: 

1.  AMEX-CANADA  (draft  resisters  info) 
P.O.  Box  189  Station  P (monthly:  $5-yr.) 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

2.  AMPO  (magazine:  Japanese  left) 
(Quarterly:  $6-individual  $12  - institution) 
P.O.  Box  5250,  Tokyo  International,  Japan. 

3.  Bulletin  of  Concerned  Asian  Scholars, 
Bay  Area  Institution,  (Quarterly:  $7  • 
individual  $18  - institution)  604  Mission  Str. 
Room  1001,  San  Francisco,  California 
94105. 

4.  China  Books  - Periodicals,  125  5th 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10013. 

5.  Columbia  Journalism  Review,  700 
Journalism  - Columbia  University,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10027. 

6.  Counter-Spy,  Fifth  Estate  Security 
Education,  P.O.  Box  647  Ben  Franklin 
Station,  Washington,  D.C.  20044, 
(Quarterly:  $6-yr-individual  $10-yr  - in- 
stitution) 

7.  Dollars  & Sense  (Monthly:  $5-yr.  324 
Somerville  Ave.,  Somerville, 
Massachusetts. 

8.  Edcentric  (Alternative  school  news) 
2115  South  Str.,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C. 
20008. 

9.  F.P.S.  (Magazine:  Young  People’s 
Liberation)  (monthly)  2007  Washtenan 
Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48104. 

10.  Insurgent  Sociologist,  (quarterly:  $4- 
yr  -individual),  Dept,  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon 
97400. 

“Forge  simple  words 
that  even  the  children 
can  understand 
Words  which  will  enter 

every  house 
Like  the  wind 
And  fall, 

like  red  hot  embers 
On  our  peoples’  souls. 

-Jorge  Rebelo,  Frem 
-Jorge  Rebelo,  FRELIMO 

11.  Labor  History  (quarterly),  Bobst 
Library  - New  York  Univ.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10012. 

12.  Liberation  (monthly),  339  Lafayette 
Str.  ($7-yr.).  New  York,  N.Y.  10012. 

13.  Praire  Fire  Distribution  Center,  P.O. 
Box  411,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  11217. 

14.  The  Progressive  (monthly)  408  West 
Gorham  Str.  (SI 2-yr.)  Madison,  Wisconsin 
53703. 

15.  Radical  America,  5 Upland  Road, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02140. 

16  Red  Buffalo:  Journal  of  American 
Studies,  124  Winspear  Ave.,  Buffalo,  New 
York  14214. 

17.  Ramparts  (monthly),  2749  Hyde  Str., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94109. 

18.  Review  of  Radical  Political 
Economics,  Office  of  Organizational 
Services,  Michigan  Union,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan  48104. 

19  Socialist  Revolution  - Agenda 
Publishing  Comm.,  396  Sanchez  Str.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94114. 

20.  WIN  Magazine  (monthly)  ($7-yr.), 
Box  547,  Rifton,  New  York  12471. 

21.  Working  Papers  for  a New  Society, 
Cambridge  Policy  Studies  Institute,  123 


Mt.  Auburn  Str.,  (monthly:  $8-yr.), 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138. 

The  following  are  supplement  resources 
under  specific  categories: 

B.  Newspapers,  Newsletters  and  Journals: 

1.  Akwesasne  Notes  (Native  American 
Paper)  (monthly  $5-yr.)  Mohawk  Nation, 
Roosevelt,  New  York  13683. 

2.  AFL-CIO  ($2-yr.),  815  16th  Str.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

3.  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
48  Inman  Str.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02139. 

4.  Black  Panther  Paper  (monthly),  8501 
E.  14th  Str.,  Oakland,  Calif.  94621. 

5.  Body  Politic  - (Clay  Liberation 
Journal)  P.O.  Box  7289  Station  A,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada  M5W 1 X9,  (3.25  - 6 issues) 

6.  Cambridge  Tenants  Organizing 
Committee,  595  Mass.  Ave.,  Room  201, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139. 

7.  Clean  Sweep:  An  Anti-sexist  journal 
(Vol.  1,  No.  1 - 50  c),  P.O.  Box  126,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan  48107. 

8.  Community  Crisis  Intervention 
Center,  (free),  P.O.  Box  1202,  Washington 
Univ.  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  63130. 

9.  Community  Press  Features  (Gay 
News),  639  Mass.  Ave.,  (monthly)  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts  02139. 

10.  Critical  Mass  Newspaper  (anti- 
nuclear news)  (monthly:  $6-yr.  - individual 
$30-yr.  - institution)  P.O.  Box  1538, 
Washington,  D.C.  20013. 

11.  Daily  World  (Communist  Party  - 
2116, 

USA)  (Daily:  $12-6  mos.),  205  W.  19th  Str., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011. 

12.  El  Grito  del  Norte  (bi-linqual 
Chicano  News)  (monthly:  $4-yr.)  P.O.  Box 
2116,  Los  Vegas,  New  Mexico  87701. 

13.  El  Malcriado:  (Voice  of  the  Farm- 
workers) (monthly)  La  Paz,  P.O.  Box  62 
Keene,  Calif.  93531. 

“We  can  not  allow  unions,  any  longer,  to 
drive  the  working  class  - the  working  class 
must  drive  the  unions." 

-Erica  Huggins,  B.P.  Party 

14.  Focal  Point  (Indochina  Peace 
Campaign)  (monthly:  $6-yr.)  181  Pier  Ave., 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90405. 

16.  Gay  Liberation,  (monthly)  Box  631 -A 
, Detroit,  Michigan  48232. 

17.  Gramma  Newspaper  (weekly  review 
in  Spanish-  french-english  in  libraries), 
Havana,  Cuba. 

18.  Grassroots,  No:  1 Thomas  Circle, 
Rm.  203,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 
(monthly). 

19.  Gray  Panthers  (older  people’s 
liberation),  3700  Chestnut  Str. 
Philadelphia,  Penn.  19104. 

20.  Great  Speckled  Bird  - Atlanta 
($7-yr.  monthly)  Project-P  O.  Box  7847, 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

21.  Guardian  (independent  socialist 
weekly)  ($7-yr.),  33  W.  17th  Str.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10011. 

22.  Guatamala  & Central  America 
Report,  American  Friends  of  Guatamala, 
P.O.  Box  2283,  Station  A,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
94702.  ($3-yr.  - individual  $5-yr-  institution) 
P.O.  Box  1952,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94101. 

23.  Industrial  Worker  (I.W.W.  monthly) 

($2.50-yr.)  752  W.  Webster  Avenue, 

Chicago,  Illinois  60614. 

24.  Korea  Bulletin  (newsletter)  ($3-yr- 
individual  $5-yr-  institution),  P.O.  Box 
1952,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94101. 

25.  Majority  Report,  74  Grove  Str.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10014. 

26  Michigan  Free  Press  (independent 
weekly)  ($10-yr.  - individual  $25  - yr.  - 
institution),  204  So.  4th  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor, 
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Michigan  48108. 

27.  The  Militant,  14  Charles  Lane,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10014. 

28.  National  Council  for  Universal  - 
Unconditional  Amnesty,  235  E.  49th  Str., 
11th  Floor,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

29.  Network:  Voice  of  U.A.W.  Militants 
(monthly;  $3-6  issues),  16020  2nd  Ave. 
Highland  Park,  Michigan  48203. 

30.  New  Unity  (working  class  news) 

(monthly:  suport  donations)  Box  891 

Springfield,  Mass.  01101. 

31.  New  York  City  Star  (independent 
radical  City  News)  ($7-yr.  individual,  Free- 
prisoners  monthly),  149  Hester  Str.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10002. 

32.  News&  Letters  Committee,  P.O.  Box 


32.  News  & Letters  Committee,  P.O.  Box 
77303,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94107. 

33.  No  More  Teachers  Dirty  Looks, 
(newsletter)  388  Sanchez,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94114. 

34.  OUTFRONT  (monthly  FREE 
community  news)  Student  Union  Building, 
University  Mass,  Amherst. 

“If  you  think  by  hanging  us  you  can  stamp 
out  the  labor  movement,  the  movement 
from  which  the  down-trodden  millions,  the 
millions  who  toil  in  want  and  misery, 
expect  salvation,  if  this  is  your  opinion, 
then  hang  us!  Here  you  will  tread  upon  a 
spark,  but  there  and  there,  behind  you  and 
in  front  of  you,  and  everywhere,  flames 
blaze  up.  It  is  a subterranean  fire.  You 
cannot  put  it  out.” 

-August  Spies,  before  being 
sentenced  to  death  in  the  8 
hour  frame  up  of  Haymarket  in 
Chicago,  1886. 

35.  People’s  Voice  (monthly)  324 
Somerville  Ave.,  Somerville, 
Massachusetts. 

36.  Rising  Up  Angry  (monthly)  Box  3746 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  Illinois  60654. 

37.  Seize  the  Time  (monthly:  $3-yr.)  c-o 
Occupant,  P.O.  Box  14245,  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.  93107. 

38.  Southern  Patriot  (monthly)  3210  W. 
Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky  40211. 

39.  Syracuse  Peace  Council  Newsletter, 
(monthly;  $5-yr.  - individual  Free  Prisoners 
$10  -yr  - institution)  924  Burnet  Ave., 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  13203. 

40.  United  Electrical  News,  (monthly: 
$4-yr.)  11  East  51st  Str.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

41.  United  Mine  Workers  Journal  (bi- 
monthly: $5-yr.)  900  W.  15th  Str.,  N.w. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

42.  Veteran  (Vietnam  Veteran  Against 
the  War-Winter  Soldier  Organization) 
(montly:  $6-yr.)  P.O.  Box  20184,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60620. 

43.  Wisconsin  Alliance  (urban  workers 
news)  (monthly:  $3-yr-individual  Free- 
unemployed)  1014  Williamson  Str., 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53703. 

44.  Workers  World  (monthly)  419 
Boylston  Str.,  Room  201,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02116. 

Rent  Control 
Continued  from  Page  2) 


-It  requires  that  buildings  meet  the  state 


and  local  health  codes,  before  any  rent 
increases  could  be  granted 
the  board  to  lower  rents  in  apartm 
violations  of  the  codes. 

- It  would  protect  tenants  from  “no  cause 
evictions”.  Tenants  now  without  a lease 
can  be  evicted  for  any  reason  except 
retaliation  or  discrimination,  or  for  no 
reason  at  all. 
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(Downstairs  from  Peter  Pan  Bus  Office) 
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WHY  RENT  CONTROL 
IS  NEEDED  IN  AMHERST 


A vacancy  rate  of  six  to  eight  percent  is 
generally  considered  adequate  to  allow 
people  to  move  about  freely  and  choose 
apartments  that  they  can  afford.  The 


Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  said:  “A  vacancy  rate 
under  five  percent  indicates  a serious 
shortage.” 

In  a recent  study,  the  Amherst  Planning 
Board  concluded  that  “over  the  last  half 
decade  the  vacancy  rate  in  Amherst  has 
been  one  of  the  lowest  in  Massachusetts 
(1.1  percent)  and  thers  is  no  indication  so 
far  this  it  is  substantially  improving.” 


Rents  in  Amherst  have  climbed  at  an 
unfair  rate  because  of  this  shortage. 
Landlords  claim  they  have  to  hike  rents  to 
cover  inflated  maintenance  costs. 

However,  the  facts  paint  a different 
picture. 

While  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
risen  34  percent  since  1970,  the  Amherst 
Planning  Board  has  determined  that  the 
median  Amherst  rent  has  risen  65  percent 
for  the  same  time  period.  So  rents  have 
risen  31  percent  more  than  consumer 
prices. 

This  housing  shortage  has  created  a 
situation  where  all  those  in  need  of  a home 
are  pitted  against  one  another  in  the 
competitive  search  for  a place  to  live. 

This  competition  allows  landlords  to 
charge  unreasonably  high  rents  without 
properly  maintaining  their  buildings. 

The  viability  of  rent  control  is  evident. 
In  almost  all  communities  now  using  rent 
control,  the  amount  of  money  spent  on 
repairs  and  improvements  has  increased 
since  rent  control  has  been  adopted. 
HOW  AMHERST  CAN 
GET  RENT  CONTROL 

This  Spring,  an  article  asking  the  state 
legislature  for  the  right  to  have  rent  control 
will  come  before  the  Amherst  Town 
Meeting.  If  Town  Meeting  and  then  the 
state  house  pass  this  article,  ths  issue  of 
rent  control  will  come  to  a vote  of  the 
entire  town  at  the  election. 

Thus,  PURC  is  stressing  the  importance 
of  voting  in  the  Amherst  elections. 

In  addition,  they  are  encouraging  all  to 
begin  talking  about  the  rent  control 
alternative  and  to  let  representatives  know 
how  they  feel  about  such  an  alternative  to 
the  present  housing  crisis. 

To  become  directly  involved  in  this 
fight,  contact  PURC  in  the  Commuter 
Lounge,  Student  Union  Building,  UMass  or 
call  545-2145. 
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(The  fallowing  is  a short  list  of 
the  services  and  organizations  that 
exist  on-campus  and  in  the  Pioneer 
Valley.  Many  thanks  to  the  Whole 
University  Catalog  people  for 
much  of  this  information.) 

CO-OPS 

Union  Stereo  Co-Op,  Student  Organizing 
Project,  U.M.,  545-2415. 

Student  Automotive  Workshop,  C.C. 


Garage  Level  1,  U.M. 

University  Federal  Student  Credit  Union, 

166  C.C.,  U.M.,  545-1994. 

Motorcycle  Co-Op,  Student  Organizing 
Project,  U.M.,  545-2415. 

People’s  Market,  Student  Union,  U.M., 
545-2060. 

Amherst  Food  Co-Op,  24  Churchill  St., 
Amherst  256-0333. 

Yellow  Sun  Food  Co-Op,  35  N.  Pleasant 


St.,  Amherst. 

Belchertown  Food  Co-Op,  c-o  Paul  Burke, 


253-9783. 

Another  Day  Food  Co-Op,  42  Maple  St., 
Florence. 

Spark  Bookstore,  King  St.,  Northampton 
(above  Calvin  Theater.) 

Auto  Repair  Co-op,  30  Maple  St., 
Florence,  (c-o  Sonja,  253-7876) 


Bicycle  Repair  Co-Op,  Prospect  St., 
Amherst. 

Amherst  Fflm  Co-Op,  Box  775,  Amherst 
Women's  Film  Co-Op,  Valley  Women’s 
Union,  200  Main  St.,  Northampton. 
People's  Newsstand  Co-Op,  Student  Union 
Lobby,  U.M. 

STUDENT  WORKERS 
Union  of  Student  Employees  (U.S.E.), 
U.M.,  586-3924. 

Graduate  Student  Employees  Union,  P.O. 
Box  335,  N.  Amherst. 

THIRD  WORLD 
Dance  Theater,  545-0945. 

Black  Repetory  Theater,  545-1304. 

Black  Cultural  Center,  New  Africa  House 
545-0794. 

Afro-American  Studies  Dept.,  New  Africa 

House,  545-2751. 

Hispanic  Center,  Hampshire  Neigh- 
borhood Cntr.,  21  Pleasant  St.,  North- 
ampton (584-6863). 

Center  for  Racial  Understanding,  K.  Hale, 
Moore  House,  545-0472. 

Malcolm  X Center,  Berkshire  Commons, 
Southwest  Coll. 

DRUM,  426  New  Africa  House,  545-0764. 
Black  News  Service,  Collegian  545-0100. 
U.S.  -China  People’s  Friendship  Assoc., 
Frances  Crowe,  584-8975. 

New  World  Day  School  (daycare), 
MacKimmie  House. 

Ahora,  306  Student  Union,  545-2479. 
Union  of  Third  World  Women,  Linda 
Santos,  415  Student  Union  253-5108. 
Native  Amer.  Solidarity  Comm.  Rm.  216, 
Student  Union,  U-M.,  545-2145. 

Asian- American  Student  Association,  219 
New  Africa  House,  546-8750. 

W.  Mass.  Native  American  Group, 
Hampshire  Neighborhood  Center,  21 
Pleasant  St.,  Northampton,  (Dick 
Williams),  584-6863: 

WOMEN 

Everywomen’s  Center,  Goodell  Hall,  545- 
0883. 

Valley  Women's  Union,  200  Main  St., 
Northampton  586-2011,  586-2025. 

Women  Against  Nuclear  Power,  Valley 
Women’s  Union  586-2011. 

Poor  Women’s  Task  Force,  Goodell,  586- 
0883. 

Union  of  Third  World  Women,  415 

Student  Union  253-5108. 


Women’s  Law  Collective,  Main  St., 
Northampton 

GAY  PEOPLE 

People's  Gay  Alliance,  413  Student  Union, 
545-3438. 

Gay  Women's  Caucus,  41 3C,  Student 
Union,  545-3438. 

Everywomen's  Center,  Goodell,  545-0883. 
Valley  Women's  Union,  200  Main, 
N’hampton,  586-2011. 

Gay  Teens,  c-o  P.G.A.  (Renee)  545-0145. 
Springfield  Gay  Alliance,  P.O.  Box  752, 
Springfield. 

“Gaybreak",  c-o  WMUA  (Demian),  545- 
2876. 

VETERANS 

Room  to  Move,  Vets  Team,  Lower  Level 
Student  Union,  545-0400. 

Veterans’  Coalition  for  Community  Af- 
fairs, 411  Student  Union,  545-0712,  545- 
3655. 

Veterans’  Affairs  Office,  Whitmore,  545- 
1346. 

TENANTS 

University  of  Massachusetts  Tenants 

Assoc.  (UMTA)  545-1 969. 

Small  Claims  Court,  District  Courthouse, 
Northampton  586-7400. 

Legal  Services  Office,  922  C.C.,  545-1995. 
Off-Campus  Housing  Ofc.,  Munson  Hall, 
545-0865. 

TRANSPORTATION 
Student  Senate  Transit  Service,  545-0056. 
Rideboard,  Student  Union  Bldg  (behind 
Candycounter) 

Rideboard,  WBCN,  The  People’s  Listener, 
(617)  536-8000. 

MEDIA 

County  Voice,  Neighborhood  Center,  21 
Pleasant  St.,  Northampton. 

Black  News  Service,  545-3500. 

Progressive  News  Service,  411  Student 
Union  545-0712. 

WMUA,  42  Marston  Hall,  545-2876. 

Black  Mass  Communications,  415  Student 

Union,  545-0105. 

Gaybreak,  c-o  WMUA,  545-2876. 

Sunday  News  Collective,  Jose  Tolson, 
WMUA,  545-2876. 

Women’s  Media  Project,  Robin  Jacobson, 
WMUA,  545-2876. 

DRUM  New  Africa  House,  545-0794. 
Spectrum,  407  Student  Union,  545-2023. 
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Chomo-Uri,  Everywomen’s  Center, 
Goodell,  545-0883. 

Out  Front,  Commuter  Lounge,  Student 

Union,  545-2145. 

Amherst  Film  Co-Op,  Box  755,  Amherst 
Women’s  Film  Co-Op,  Valley  Women’s 
Union,  200  Main  St.,  Northampton. 
Student  Video  Project,  RSO  Box  106, 
Student  Union 

Community  Action  TV,  c-o  Ann  Emery, 
WMUA,  545-2876. 

DAYCARE 

Everywomen’s  Center,  Goodell,  545-0883. 
University  Day  School;  North  Village 
School;  Grass  Roots,  Infant  Care  Ex- 
periential Center;  New  World  Day  School 

(MacKimmie  House) 

MEN 

Amherst  Men's  Center,  2d  Floor,  Jones 
Library,  Amherst 

COMMUNITY  GROUPS 
Poor  Women's  Task  Force  (counseling  and 
advocacy)  Goodell,  545-0884. 

Amherst  Community  Resource  Center, 
Wednesday  10-4:00,  253-2591  (counseling, 
food  stamp  applications  & advocacy) 
Western  Mass.  Legal  Services,  Pleasant  St., 
Northampton  584-4034  (advocacy  and  legal 
assistance) 

People  for  Economic  Survival,  store  front 
on  Market  St.,  Northampton.  (Marianne) 
584-8452. 

Financial  Aid  Rights  Organization 

(F.A.R.O.),  Student  Union,  545-2145. 
Food  Stamp  Office,  Munson  Hall,  545- 

0865. 

Student  Organizing  Project,  426  Student 

Union  545-2145. 

Village  Park  Welfare  Rights,  Village  Park, 
Amherst  (counseling  & advocacy)  call 
Kathy  Perry  at  549-6420,  Neighborhood 
Center,  Northampton. 

Hampshire  Neighborhood  Center,  21 
Pleasant  St.,  Northampton,  584-6863. 
Employed-Unemployed  Council,  Hamp- 
shire Neighborhood  Center,  21  Pleasant 
St.,  Northampton. 

HEALTH  SERVICES 
Community  Health  Project,  48  Maple  St., 
Florence  584-2507. 

VD  and  pregnancy  testing  on  a walk-  in 
basis,  Tuesday  evenings,  7:00-9:00. 

UMass  Rape  Crisis  Line  KCOPS  (5-2677) 
on  campus  (UMass  PD) 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  BOOK  PUBLISHERS 


Publishers  of 
Little  Peoples’  Books 

The  Sunday  News  Collective  offers  this 
supplement  to  ths  Peoples'  Resource 
guide,  dedicated  to  little  people  and  their 
right  to  read  non-sexist,  non-racist,  non- 
classist  literature.  The  following  is  a list  of 
smaller  publishers  who  have  selections  of 
such  books. 

1.  All  of  Us,  Inc.,  Rte.  2,  Box  128, 
Monmouth,  Oregon  97361. 

2.  Appalachian  Movement  Press,  P.O. 
Box  8974,  1600  8th  Ave.,  Huntington.  West 
Virginia  25705. 

3.  Before  We  Are  Six,  12  Bridgeport 
Road  East,  Waterloo,  Ontario. 

4.  Broadside  Press,  12651  Old  Mill  Place, 
Detroit,  Michigan  48238. 

5.  Change  for  Children,  2588  Mission  St., 
No.  226,  San  Francisco,  Ca.  94110. 

6.  China  Books  & Periodicals,  125  5th 
Ave..  N.Y.C.,  N.Y.  10003. 

7.  Feminist  Book  Mart,  162-11  9th  Ave., 
Whitestone,  N.Y.  11357. 

8.  Feminist  Press,  SUNY-College  at  Old 
Westburv,  Box  334,  Old  Westbury,  N.Y. 
11568. 

9.  Interracial  Books  for  Children,  29 
West  15th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10011. 

10.  Joyful  World  Press,  468  Belvedere 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Ca.  94117. 

11.  Kids  Can  Press,  P.O.  Box  5974, 
Station  A,  Toronto,  Canada. 

12.  Little  People  Publications,  Friends  of 
Malatesta,  Inc.,  Box  72,  Bidwell  Station, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  14222. 

13.  Lollipop  Press,  P.O.  Box  1171, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27514. 

14.  New  Promise  Press,  361  14th  Ave. 
San  Francisco,  Ca.  941 18. 


15.  New  Seeds  Press,  P.O.  Box  3016, 
Stanford,  Ca.  94305. 

16.  Parent’s  Magazine  Press,  52  Van- 
derbilt Ave.,  N.Y.C.,  N.Y.  10017. 

17.  People’s  Press,  2680  21  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Ca.  94110. 

18.  Rainbow  Institute,  U.C.  - Santa 
Barbara,  Santa  Barbara,  Ca.  93107. 

19.  Reality  Press,  Centerprise,  66a 
Dalston  Lane,  London  E 8,  England. 

20.  Rising  Up  Angry,  Box  3746,  Mer- 
chandise Mart,  Chicago,  111.  60654. 

21.  Times  Change  Press,  Box  98,  Louisa, 
Va.  23093. 

22.  The  Women's  Press,  Ste.  305,  280 
Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada. 

23.  Women's  Press  Collective,  5251 
Broadway,  Oakland,  Ca.  94618. 

“What  is  important  is  that  people 
become  more  aware  every  day  of  the  need 
to  incorporate  themselves  into  society  and 
of  their  own  importance  as  motors  of  that 
society  ...  It  is  necessary  to  develop  a 
consciousness  in  which  values  acquire  new 
categories.  Society  as  a whole  must 
become  a huge  school.”  --  Che  Guevara 
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Subsidized  Housing  Task  Force 


Tenants  Fight 
Rent  Increase 
at  Hampton  Gardens 

Hampton  Gardens  tenants  have  initiated 
a class  action  suit  to  prevent  rent  increases 
at  most  of  the  205  housing  units  at 
Hampton  Gardens.  The  suit,  which  names 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD)  and  Spear  Associates 
(the  developers)  as  defendents,  was  filed 
on  behalf  of  the  tenants  by  Western 
Massachusetts  Legal  Services. 

The  basis  of  the  suit  is  that  HUD  is 
violating  Section  212  of  the  1974  Federal 
Housing  Act,  which  covers  government 
subsidized  housing  such  as  Hampton 
Gardens.  Spear  Associates  raised  the  rent 
by  an  average  of  15  percent,  claiming  that 
their  operating  costs  and  taxes  have  in- 
creased; Section  212  is  designed  to  sub- 
sidize any  such  increases  such  that  no 
tenant  would  have  to  pay  more  than  30 
percent  of  their  income  for  rent  (some 
tenants  already  pay  over  50  percent).  So 
why  is  there  an  increase  in  the  first  place, 
since  it’s  in  apparent  violation  of  the  law? 

The  tenants  tried  to  find  this  out  when 
the  increases  were  first  proposed.  A talk 
with  a representative  from  Spear  Assoc, 
produced  nothing.  Fifty  letters  were  sent  to 
HUD;  one  was  answered  from  the  Boston 
office.  The  tenants  went  to  Boston  and 
presented  their  case,  where  they  were  told 
“your  arguments  are  logical,  but  you  have 
to  realize  this  isn’t  a logical  situation.”  The 
tenants  brought  up  the  provisions  of 
Section  212;  this  was  met  by  evasive 
tactics.  "One  branch  of  the  federal 
government  (HUD)  has  decided  to  ignore  a 
mandate  from  Congress.  Even  when  we 
brought  up  the  law,  they  said  it  had  never 
been  funded,  which  isn’t  true,"  Gail 
Carberry,  a spokesperson  for  the  tenants, 
said, 

A substantial  number  of  tenants 
withheld  the  increase  from  February’s  rent, 
and  others  paid  the  full  rent  accompanied 
by  a letter  of  protest.  The  suit  should  be 
heard  in  court  by  early  in  March. 


Odd  Jobs 
For  Kids 


Survival  Center  In 
New  Facilities 

The  Amherst  Survival  Center  has  now 
consolidated  all  its  services  at  its  new 
storefront  in  North  Amherst.  Welfare  and 
food  stamp  advocacy  is  being  provided  by 
a trained  volunteer  staff.  Free  food, 
clothing  and  furniture  is  available  for 
people  in  immediate  need,  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  find  temporary  housing  and 
possible  part-time  or  odd  jobs. 

The  new  facilities  are  located  in  the 
basement  of  the  old  Amherst  Schoolhouse 
(now  the  Teen  Learning  Center)  on  North 
Pleasant  St.  There’s  more  room  than  in  the 
previous  office  in  the  Resource  Center  at 
the  Jones  Library,  and  the  Survival  Center 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a community 
organization.  Movies  will  be  shown 
periodically,  a newsletter  is  planned,  and 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  make  the  center 
available  to  the  needs  of  the  community  in 
ways  the  community  itself  will  determine. 
A lot  of  energy  is  being  put  into  the  Center 
- people  who  would  like  to  tap  into  the 
energy  are  urged  to  drop  by. 


Campus  Cinema 
Lockout 

On  February  1 the  8 projectionists 
belonging  to  Local  232  of  the  International 
Arts  & Theatrical  Stage  Employees  & 
Motion  Picture  Machine  Operators  Union 
were  locked  out  from  the  three  Campus 
Cinema  theatres  in  Hadley,  and  lower  wage 
scabs  hired  to  replace  them.  The  union’s 
contract  ran  out  in  July,  and,  trusting 
management,  no  new  contract  was 
negotiated.  In  January  management 
demanded  the  union  take  a 30  cent  pay 
cut.  It  didn’t  seem  right  that  the  theatre 
should  raise  prices,  refurbish  the  theatres, 
expand  their  chain,  and  then  expect  the 
projectionists  to  take  a cut. 

Before  the  union  could  respond,  they 
received  a 2 week  notice  in  the  mail,  and 
were  locked  out  before  the  two  week 
period  had  expired.  The  union  has  a suit 
filed  with  the  NLRB  contesting  the  lock 
out.  Nightly  pickets  had  cut  attendance  by 
50  percent,  but  more  people  are  now 
crossing  the  lines  as  local  newspapers, 
including  the  Collegian  and  the  Advocate, 
persist  in  running  advertisements  for  the 
theatre. 


Es  inmediata  la  necesidad  de  que  se 
desarrolle  un  grupo  que  investigue  la 
industria  de  la  vivienda  (subsidized 
housing)  y defienda  sus  bases  comunajes. 
Por  ejemplo,  todos  los  complejos  de 
vivienda  en  Hampshire  County  han  sufrido 
un  incremento  del  alquiler  en  los  meses 
pasados  y se  esperan  otros  aumentos.  Sin 
embargo,  existen  una  serie  de  alternativas 
beneficiosas  que  solo  los  miembros  de  la 
comunidad  y los  incjuilinos  pueden  im- 
plementar,  ni  los  duenos  de  las  viviendas  ni 
la  HUD  lo  haran. 

En  estos  tiempos  de  recesion 
economica,  aumentos  en  la  renta,  son 
obviamente  perjudiciales  para  aquellos 
que  sus  ingresos  son  bajos  o fijos.  Si  usted 
esta  interesado  en  cooperar  o desea  mas 
informacion  llame  a Donna  Crabtree  en 


Northampton  Neighborhood  Center  (584- 
6863). 

The  need  for  community-based  ad- 
vocacy and  a research  task  force  on 
subsidized  housing  is  immediate.  All 
subsidized  housing  complexes  in  Hamp- 
shire County  have  received  rental  in- 
creases in  the  past  months  and  it  appears 
that  more  increases  are  forthcoming. 
There  are  alternatives  to  rental  increases, 
but  only  tenants  and  community  groups 
can  advocate  for  these  alternatives. 
Owners  of  subsidized  housing  and  HUD 
will  not.  In  times  of  economic  recession, 
rental  increases  for  low  wage  earners  and 
for  those  on  fixed  incomes  are  disastrous. 
If  you  are  interested  call  Donna  Crabtree 
at  the  Northampton  Neighborhood  Center 
(584-6863). 
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Sexism  at  Rahar’s 

Customers  to  Grand  Opening  Night  of 
Rahar’s  Bar-Restaurant-Inn  were  greeted 
with  a strong  and  vocal  demonstration  by 
seventy-five  local  residents  protesting  the 
sexist  hiring  practices  of  the  establishment. 
Organizers  of  the  demonstration  claim  that 
the  owners  have  channeled  women  in 
waitressing  jobs  and  men  into  bartending 
jobs.  The  hiring  manager  has  admitted  that 
all  twelve  bartenders  employed  are  male, 
and  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
waitressing  staff  is  female.  Yet  Rahar’s  still 
maintains  that  their  hiring  policies  are  non- 
discriminatory,  and  that  decisions  are 
made  solely  on  “experience”.  The  owners 
refuse  to  recognize  the  reality  that  women 
and  Third  World  people  will  never  be 
“experienced”  if  institutions  continue  to 
exclude  them  from  employment. 

Organizers  are  also  claiming  that  Rahar’s 
rejected  a woman  applicant  who  had 
bartended  before  and  had  actually 
managed  a bar  for  a year  and  a half! 
Community  groups  involved  in  setting  up 
the  picket  line  include  the  Employed- 
Unemployed  Council,  Valley  Women’s 
Union,  People  for  Economic  Survival, 
Community  Health  Care  Project,  and  the 
Veterans  Coalition. 


Bottle  Bill 

Responding  to  a five-year-old  lack  of 
success  in  getting  a Returnable  Bottle  Bill 
passed  in  the  Mass,  legislature,  80  PIRG 
students  have  undertaken  a massive 
statewide  campaign  to  educate  Com- 
monwealth consumers  and  legislators  on 
the  returnable  bottle  issue. 

Frustrated  by  the  legislature’s  failure  to 
approve  the  Bottle  Bill,  Mass  PIRG  helped 
form  the  Committee  for  a Mass.  Bottle  Bill, 
a coalition  of  environmental,  civic  and 
consumer  groups,  and  turned  to  the 
initiative  process  to  put  the  issue  directly 
before  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 
In  August,  the  Bottle  Bill  Initiative  Petition 
was  filed  with  Attorney  General  Bellotti. 

The  petition,  modeled  on  House  Bill 
4111,  establishes  a deposit  on  all  bottles 
and  cans  containing  beer  and  soft  drinks, 
bans  the  sale  of  metal  flip-top  cans,  and 
empowers  the  Secretary  of  Environmental 
Affairs  to  certify  beverage  containers  as 
reusable  or  recyclable. 

Approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  the 
petition  then  went  to  citizens  across  the 
Commonwealth  for  their  signatures.  The 
Massachusetts  Constitution  requires  that 
signatures  equal 
in  number  to  three  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  citizens  who  voted  in  the  last 
election;  PIRG  students  submitted  95,988 
certified  signatures. 


Employed/Unemployed  Council  Sponsors  Free  Community  Dinner 


In  Northampton 

Irene  Blakesley 

In  April,  1975  an  Odd-Job  Bank  was  set 
up  by  Larry  Harper,  job  developer  at 
Threshold,  a youth  agency  in  downtown 
Northampton.  The  Job  Bank- is  designed  to 
provide  youth  with  short  term  em- 
ployment; a large  majority  of  Threshold’s 
population,  still  in  school  and  with  limited 
time  to  work,  find  it  necessary  for  part  time 
employment  to  supplement  allowances. 
Fifty  youths  are  presently  enrolled,  and  to 
date  28  kids  have  been  placed  washing 
windows,  carpentry,  babysitting,  moving 
furniture,  painting,  etc. 

Potential  employers  are  screened  to 
protect  the  Odd-Job  Bank  from  becoming 
an  exploit-a-kid  program,  and  follow-ups 
are  done  to  assure  that  the  placements 
have  worked  out  satisfactorily  for  both 
sides.  Screenings  consist  of  determining 
what  an  employer  is  willing  to  pay  for  each 
job  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
kids  will  be  working;  the  kids  are  advised 
not  to  sell  themselves  short. 

With  Spring  cleaning  just  around  the 
comer,  there  are  many  jobs  that  youth  are 
willing  and  able  to  do.  Although  part  time 
jobs  are  necessary  during  the  school  year, 
most  youths  desire  full  time  employment 
for  the  upcoming  summer  months.  If  any 
business  people  or  community  folks  have 
any  available  positions  for  either  part-time 
or  full-time  jobs,  contact  Larry  or  any 
other  staff  member  at  584-0249. 


Sunday  February  15th  The  Hampshire  County  Employed-Unemployed  Council  held  a free  community  dinner  at  The  Neighborhood 
Center  on  Pleasant  St.  in  Northampton.  The  council,  an  alliance  of  workers,  welfare  people  and  students,  thought  a free  community 
dinner  would  be  a good  means  to  bring  local  people  together  to  discuss  how  to  deal  with  problems  caused  by  unemployment  and 
specifically  how  to  set  up  a soup  kitchen  crisis  center  in  Northampton.  In  fact,  the  dinner  did  draw  in  a wide  cross  section  of  the  com- 
munitv.  Welfare  mothers,  cut-off  G.R.  recipients,  two  machinists,  people  in  their  late  fifties,  a bus-driver,  a day-care  worker,  a laid-off 
felt  factory  worker,  Pleasant  St.  street  people,  students,  a professor,  and  three  Northampton  Councilpeople  and  all  kinds  of  people  came 
and  voiced  an  interest  in  developing  a local  program  to  meet  the  emergency  needs  of  those  brothers  and  sisters  caught  in  the  bind 
between  record  unemployment  (Only  600  jobs  exist  for  the  30,000  jobless  in  the  Springfield,  Holyoke,  Northampton  area)  and  social 
service  cutbacks.  / 

A month  ago  the  Unemployed-Employed  Council  asked  The  Northampton  City  Council  to  fund  at  least  a minimal  survival  program 
for  those  axed  in  the  Dukakis  initiated  cuts.  We  asked  for  assistance  in  setting  up  a soup  kitchen  crisis  center  in  the  form  of  either  funds 
equipment  or  space.  The  councilpeople  responded  with  a “catch  22”  like  answer.  “We  would  give  you  the  money  if  you  were  a city 
agency,  but  since  you  are  not  a city  agency  we  can’t  give  you  the  money".  We  thought  that  an  evasion  of  the  problem  - hear  no  evil,  see 
no  evil. 

Look  around  you.  Some  of  us  are  in  desperate  shape  in  this  area  despite  all  the  university  affluence.  Pleasant  St.  looks  more  like  the 
Bowery  every  year.  We  want  assurances  our  people  don’t  have  to  sleep  on  the  tracks  or  turn  to  ripping  off  corner  grocery  stores  to  keep 
on  keeping  on,  and  we  want  a real  program  to  do  that  now. 

Although  we  think  responsibility  lies  with  the  federal  and  state  governments  to  produce  these  services,  we  can  see  the  trend  is  fiscal 
conservatism.  Pushed  by  bankers  and  businessmen,  and  carried  out  legislatively. by  liberals  (A  liberal-fascist  alliance?),  the  cut  backs 
continue  non-stop.  It  is  time  to  bring  the  struggle  for  relief  back  to  the  original  battleground  - City  Hall.  In  the  thirties  groups  like  ours 
fought  for  and  won  relief,  job  programs  and  unemployment  compensation  by  storming  city  halls  all  over  the  country  and  raising  these 
demands.  Well,  the  depression  is  back.  So  too  are  the  unemployed  councils. 

The  Hampshire  County  Employed-Unemployed  Council  is  a coalition  of  workers,  welfare  people  and  students.  While  we  emphasize  the 
recruitment  of  working  class  and  local  people,  we  welcome  all  progressives  willing  to  “serve  the  people  . We  have  meetings  every 
Thursday  night  at  7:00  PM  at  the  Neighborhood  Center,  now  on  Pleasant  - soon  to  be  on  Main,  in  Northampton. 

Bob  MacLeod  for  the  Employed-Unemployed  Council 
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The  People  s History  of  Hampshire  County , Part  II: 

COLONIAL  WITCH  HUNTS  IN  THE  VALLEY 

— Bob  Gardner 


"A  t this  Court  Mary  Parsons  the  wife  of  Joseph  Parsons  of  Northampton  in  the  County 
of  Hampshire  in  the  Colony  of  the  Massachusetts  being  presented  & Indicted  by  the 

Grand  Jury for  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  her  eyes  and  being  Instigated  by  the 

divill  hath  at  one  or  other  of  the  times  mentioned  in  the  evidences  now  before  ye  Court 
entered  into  familliarity  with  the  divill  and  committed  several!  acts  of  witchcraft  on  the 
person  or  persons  of  one  or  more  as  in  the  sayd  evidences  relating  thereto,  refference 
being  thereto  had  Amply  doethand  may  appeare  and  all  this  Contrary  to  the  peace  of  our 
Soveraigne  Lord  the  King  his  Crowne  and  dignity,  the  laws  of  God  and  of  this  Jurisdic- 
tion. ”•*  * 

•Action  of  the  Court  at  Boston  against  Mary 
Parsons,  accused  witch  of  Northampton,  in  1674 

Northampton  (MA)  along  with  other  parts  of  Massachusetts  and  the  rest  of  the 
Western  World,  was  engulfed  in  the  fanatical  witchcraft  craze  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
1600’s.  Superstition  abounded  at  this  time  and  all  unusual  events  or  occurrences  were 
taken  as  signs  and  omens  of  supernatural  origins.  Settlers  were  primarily  of  English 
Puritan  stock,  and  were  continually  subjected  to  the  rantings  of  “fire  and  brimstone” 
preachers,  such  as  Cotton  Mather  of  Boston  and  his  uncle  Eleazer  Mather  of  North- 
ampton, who  believed  that  the  Devil  was  ever-present  and  actively  working,  through 
women,  to  sway  good  men  from  their  paths.  Women  have  supposedly  been  very 
susceptible  to  advances  from  the  Devil,  from  the  mythical  Garden  of  Eden  affair  on  ... 
contaminating  men  through  the  ages  with  their  sinful  ways  and  sexual  wiles. 

In  Europe  in  the  1600’s,  Christian  Woman  - Hating  (known  as  misogyny)  reached  a 
brutal  peak,  as  witch-burning  took  on  massive  proportions  under  the  guiding  hands  of 
Church  and  State;  both  of  course  being  all-male  hierarchies.  Some  estimates  put  the 
number  of  executions  at  600  a year  in  certain  Ger- 
man cities,  and  there  were  reports  four-hundred  were  put  to  death  in  one  day  in  Toulouse 
in  the  1600’s.  Estimates  on  the  total  carnage  range  from  100,000  to  over  a million  during 
the  17th  century.  Most  of  these  atrocities  were  supported,  funded  and  directed  by  the 
Church,  with  full  papal  encouragement  and  approval  (especially  Pope  Innocent  VIII); 
witch  persecution  had  become  a certified  institution  and  body  of  law.  In  fact,  the  Church 
had  a codified  procedural  manual  known  as  the  Malleus  Maleficarum,  or  Hammer  of 
Witches,  written  in  1484  by  the  reverends  Kramer  and  Sprenger  (the  ‘‘beloved  sons”  of 
Pope  Innocent  VIII),  which  spelled  out  the  methodology  of  dealing  with  witches  and  the 
“inherent  evilness”  of  women  in  general.  Behind  the  facade  of  spirituality,  the  true  intent 
of  this  Church-State  repression  now  seems  obvious:  suppression  of  rebellious  peasant 
women,  stifling  of  women  healers  and  other  non-conformists,  and  annihilation  of  the 
peasant  resistance  movement  against  feudalism  (of  which  the  patriarchial  Church  was  an 
integral  part).  Note  the  following  deceitful,  perverse  and  hateful  comments  on  women  in 
Malleus  Maleficarum : * * * 


Let  us  now  chiefly  consider  women;  and  first,  why  this  king  of  perfidy  is  found  more  in 
so  fragile  a sex  than  in  men.  For  some  learned  men  propound  this  reason;  that  there  are 
three  things  in  nature,  the  Tongue  an  Ecclesiastic,  and  a Woman,  which  knows  no 
moderation  in  goodness  or  vice;  and  when  they  exceed  the  bounds  of  their  condition  they 
reach  the  greatest  heights  and  the  lowest  depths  of  goodness  and  vice. 

Now  the  wickedness  of  women  is  spoken  of  in  Ecclesiasticus  XXV:  There  is  no  head 
above  the  head  of  a serpent:  and  there  is  no  wrath  above  the  wrath  of  a woman.  And 
among  much  which  in  that  place  precedes  and  follows  about  a wicked  woman,  he  con- 
cludes : All  wickedness  is  but  little  to  the  wickedness  of  a woman. 

All  witchcraft  come  from  carnal  lust,  which  in  women  is  insatiable  ....  Wherefore  for 
the  sake  of  fulfilling  their  lusts  they  consort  with  devils  ...  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  it  is  no 
matter  for  wonder  that  there  are  more  women  then  men  found  infected  with  the  heresy  of 
witchcraft ....  And  blessed  be  the  Highest  Who  has  so  far  preserved  the  male  sex  from  so 
great  a crime.... 

Others  again  have  propounded  other  reasons  why  there  are  more  superstitious  women 
found  than  men.  And  the  first  is,  that  they  are  more  credulous;  and  since  the  chief  aim  of 
the  devil  is  to  corrupt  faith,  therefore,  he  rather  attacks  them. 


A strange  twist  to  the  persecutions  was  that  not  only  alleged  evil  acts  were  punishable, 
but  also  the  providing  of  good  medicine  by  midwives  and  healers.  The  theological 
rationale  for  the  repression  of  these  women  was  that  women  had  no  right  to  engage  in  this 
practice  of  men,  nor  had  they  any  way  of  knowing  “scientific”  knowledge,  and  thus  must 
have  acquired  their  healing  powers  from  compact  with  the  devil.  Interestingly  enough, 


Bridget  Bishop,  convicted  witch,  is  executed 
at  Salem,  1692.  (Brown  Bros.) 


these  particular  repressive  tactics  served  to  empower  and  protect  the  male  medical 
profession,  and  to  forever  make  it  a male  dominion. 

To  the  new  world  came  many  setders  with  the  warped  ideas  of  the  European  Christian 
Churches,  and  with  a strong  sense  of  mistrust  and  paranoia  about  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. The  brainwashing  was  by  this  time  complete,  the  Church-State  compact  having 
succeeded  in  turning  friend  against  friend,  and  sister  against  sister.  In  Puritan  New 
England,  the  violent  rampages  against  women  seemed  to  be  more  of  a reaction  to 
deviancy  from  the  strict  Puritan  code  than  a systematic  repression  of  peasant  uprisings. 

Some  of  the  earliest  accused  witches  were  blatant  non-conformists. 

Sarah  Osborne  sent  shock  waves  through  Salem  by  living  with  a man  months  before 
their  marriage,  and  a black  slave  from  Barbados  named  Tituba  made  claims  to  knowledge 
of  magic  and  voodoo;  both  of  these  individuals  had  to  be  punished.  In  the  rabid  religious 
atmosphere  of  the  times,  any  stepping  out  of  line  had  to  be  the  work  of  the  Devil,  never  a 
personal  decision  of  conscience.  In  Northampton,  the  first  accused  witch  (Mary  Parsons) 
was  a strong  and  forceful  woman,  who  ably  argued  her  own  case  before  the  court.  Ac- 
cording to  James  Trumbull  in  his  History  of  Northampton,  the  Parsons  case  arose  out  of  a 
long  dispute  with  the  Bridgeman  family  of  Northampton,  who  persisted  in  spreading 
scandalous  rumors  of  witchcraft  (ca.  1656).  The;  Parsons  responded  with  a slander  suit 
against  Sarah  Bridgeman,  the  main  perpetrator  of  the  rumors;  the  suit  ended  in  complete 
exoneration  of  Mary  Parsons  as  a witch.  One  must  keep  in  mind  when  looking  at  the 
witchcraft  trials  of  this  era,  that  question  was  never  “is  there  or  is  there  not  witchcraft  or 
witches”,  but  whether  “so-and-so  was  engaging  in  witchcraft  or  not.”  In  the  minds  of  the 
Bridgeman’s,  the  Mary  Parsons  witchcraft  issue  was  far  from  settled  ...  it  was  just  a 
matter  of  obtaining  the  proper  verification  of  her  witching  ways.  The  dispute  smouldered 
for  some  years  ....until  18  years  later  in  fact  when  a “suspicious  incidence”  again  brought 
the  question  of  witchcraft  into  play.  In  August  of  1674,  Mary  Bridgeman  Bardett, 
daughter  of  Sarah  and  James  Bridgeman  and  wife  of  Samuel  Bartlett,  suddenly  passed 
away  at  an  early  age.  Father  and  husband  were  quick  to  place  the  blame  on  the  same 
Mary  Parsons,  and  they  forthwith  entered  a case  against  her  at  the  September  term  of  the 
criminal  court.  This  time  though,  rather  than  a civil  slander  suit  to  face,  Mary  Parsons 
was  confronted  with  causing  the  death  of  a human  being  by  means  of  witchcraft.  She  was 
indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  and  committed  by  the  Court  to  prison  pending  her  trial 
two  months  later.  We  can  assume  she  suffered  unbearably  oppressive  conditions  while 
incarcerated  in  the  dungeons  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Meanwhile,  the  witch-hunters 
were  attempting  to  carry  their  vengeance  a step  further  and  succeeded  in  having  the 
Parsons’s  son,  John,  indicted  also  for  the  crime  of  witchcraft.  Eventuality,  both  of  the 
indicted  were  cleared  of  all  charges,  but  probably  not  of  the  taint  of  this  “heinous  crime.” 
Because  of  the  continual  persecution  visited  upon  them,  the  Parsons  finally  took  up  their 
belongings  and  moved  off  to  Springfield. 

Yet  these  setbacks  to  the  witch-hunters  did  not  stem  the  tide  of  charges  that  were  to 
follow  through  the  years.  Just  the  incredibly  frightful  threat  of  being  accused  and  tried  for 
witchcraft,  not  to  speak  of  being  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death  by  hanging,  burning 
or  some  other  atrocity,  was  the  ultimate  in  repression  and  sickness,  and  few  dared  not  to 
“toe  the  line”  and  obey  the  “good  church".  At  the  end  of  the  horrid  affair  in  Salem, 
twenty  women  were  put  to  death,  hundreds  jailed,  and  countless  lives  destroyed,  all  in  the 
name  of  the  “Lord”.  So  much  for  “infalliability”  of  the  Pope. 


* * from  History  of  Northampton,  by  James  Russell  Trumbull 

♦ from  Witches,  Midwives,  and  Nurses:  A History  of  Women  Healers,  by  Barbara  Ehrenrelch  and  Deirdre  English 


* * *from  the  translation  by  Rev.  Montague  Summers 


This  article  is  the  second  part  of  a series  on  the  history  of  this  area  from  the  perspective 
of  workers,  women,  students,  the  Third  World,  gay  people,  etc.  From  the  days  of  the 
“American  Revolution"  on,  history  has  been  narrated  by  those  who  won  the  battles  with 
working  people  and  thus  maintained  their  power:  rich  landholders,  businessmen,  and  the 
government  bureaucrats  they  control.  Stories,  such  as  the  one  above,  have  been  con- 
veniently forgotten  and  shelved  by  establishment  historians  - and  only  the  efforts  of 
working  people  can  restore  to  prominence  the  rank  - and  file  histories,  and  tales  of  op- 
pression which  are  such  a great  part  of  our  heritage. 
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WELFARE  PEOPLE  ARE  IN  TROUBLE 

— Bob  Malsberger 


You  drive  into  Amherst,  nice  New  England  town.  Past  the  sprawling  University, 
through  downtown,  just  congested  enough  to  seem  like  people  are  doing  something  in 
this  town,  going  somewhere.  Commons  on  the  left,  here’s  the  Drake  Hotel,  looks  like  a 
nice  place  to  spend  a brisk  winter  weekend.  Inside,  however,  it’s  a different  situation  -- 
most  of  the  “guests"  are  on  welfare,  or  having  welfare  cut  off  because  they’re  considered 
employable,  and  they’re  poor  and  struggling.  One  young  tenant  tries  to  check  out  since 
he’s  been  cut  from  general  relief;  the  manager  claims  he  hasn’t  been  paid  last  week’s  rent. 
The  tenant  says  he  did,  but  the  manager  takes  his  only  possessions,  clothes  and  hot  plate, 
anyway,  just  to  make  sure.  The  tenant  goes  to  the  nearby  Survival  Center,  where  he  tells 
his  story.  “What  can  he  want  my  clothes  for?"  Consumer  Protection  is  called,  and  a just 
cause  hearing  scheduled.  It  doesn’t  go  easy;  the  manger  is  self-righteously  indignant 
about  his  tax  money  going  to  support  “that”  kind  of  person,"  and  doesn’t  want  to  return 
the  clothes,  but  he’s  finally  forced  into  doing  it.  He  says  that  from  now  on  he’s  going  to 
clamp  down  on  welfare  people  staying  at  the  Drake. 

He  needn’t  bother;  the  clamping’s  already  been  done,  and  by  much  smoother  operators 
--  the  state  and  the  federal  government,  who  have  been  systematically  and  drastically 
undercutting  the  frequently  less  tluin  subsistence  relief  levels  of  welfare  recipients.  The 
ostensible  reason,  the  one  we  hear  about  from  Beacon  Hill,  is  that  the  state  is  in  financial 
trouble.  There’s  no  question  about  that,  but  one  wonders  about  the  priorities  of  a 
government  that  can  fund  skating  rinks  in  suburban  and  metropolitan  Boston,  refuse  to 
cut  back  on  the  number  of  motor  vehicle  registry  offices  “conveniently”  located 
throughout  the  state,  grant  pay  raises  to  the  legislators,  and  remove  thousands  of  people 
from  general  relief,  leaving  them  with  no  money  and  no  prospects  of  a job.  People  are 
starving,  have  no  place  to  live,  and  the  state’s  throwing  the  ultimate  responsibility  back  on 
the  towns  in  which  these  people  live.  All  of  which  brings  up  another  aspect  of  welfare  and 
public  assistance:  it's  not  really  meant  to  better  the  lives  of  people  who  have  been  left  out 
of  our  savagely  competitive  economic  system,  but  rather  to  control  them.  The  present 
cutbacks  follow  perfectly  the  previous  patterns  in  the  history  of  public  assistance. 

Relief  programs  began  with  the  advent  of  capitalism,  an  economic  system  England  and 
France  were  developing  as  long  ago  as  the  16th  century,  as  the  feudal  system  was  dying 
out.  Traditionally  in  subsistence  economies  everybody  has  a job:  their  job  is  to  eke  out 
their  own  living  and,  to  a limited  extent,  control  their  own  destiny.  But  capitalism 
reorganizes  the  economic  structure  and  introduces  the  concept  of  unemployment  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  society.  This  happened  in  England  with  the  conversion  of  the 
economy  to  wool  production  --  farmers  were  driven  from  the  farmland  to  make  way  for 
pastureland.  Without  their  customary  subsistence  farming,  they  turned  to  riots,  crime, 
and  mass  protests,  and  gradually  forced  the  government  to  provide  them  with  a form  of 
relief.  The  miserly  relief  performed  its  function:  it  quieted  the  masses,  and  was  then  cut 
back.  A hundred  years  later,  in  the  mid-1600’s,  a large  depression  hit  the  cloth  industry; 
people  were  thrown  out  of  work  and  the  price  of  grain  went  exorbitantly  high.  The  result 
was  another  period  of  great  civil  unrest,  and  a blanket  of  relief  payments  to  smother  the 
flames.  Thus  a pattern  was  developed,  and  it  has  continued  up  until  today:  welfare  relief 
can  be  used  to  control  the  masses  of  people,  who  are  alienated  from  their  means  of 
existence,  during  times  of  unrest.  It  can  also  perform  another  neat  trick:  it  can  be  used  to 
create  a cheap,  docile  labor  force.  If  the  relief  payment  is  made  conditional  upon  the 
recipient  accepting  any  form  of  employment  available,  then  an  employer  can  offer  jobs  at 
starvation  wages  and  know  that  the  welfare  office  will  terminate  the  benefits  of  any 
recipients  who  refuse  to  work  there. 

In  short,  welfare  is  not  given  to  people  because  of  their  need.  Rather,  it  is  used  as  an 
instrument  to  control  civil  unrest  and  to  provide  a low  wage  work  force.  Had  there  been 
consistent  mass  demonstrations  in  1975,  Massachusetts  would  not  have  been  able  to  cut 
back  welfare  programs. 

The  other  aspects  of  welfare  developed  during  the  early  capitalist  stage  was  that  it  was 
more  efficient  to  have  local  areas  and  towns  fund  welfare  and  take  care  of  its  own  poor. 
This  was  true  since  people  were  supposed  to  be  discouraged  from  going  on  welfare  and 
humiliated  into  taking  any  job,  and  a local  government  could  more  easily  perform  this 
function  than  could  a national  or  even  regional  government.  So  local  towns  set  up 
poorhouses,  where  the  poor  were  forced  to  work  if  they  wanted  relief.  By  1884  New 
England  had  600  poor  houses. 

It  took  the  Great  Depression  to  develop  a national  welfare  system.  But  again,  it  was  not 
formed  to  ease  the  suffering  of  the  poor  and  to  prevent  starvation;  rather  it  was  to  prevent 
them  from  rioting.  During  the  first  few  years  of  the  Depression  Hoover  steadfastly 
maintained  that  we  didn’t  need  welfare.  But,  by  1933  1-3  of  the  workforce  had  become 
jobless,  and  only  '/«  of  these  unemployed  were  receiving  welfare  (in  New  York  City  the 
average  grant  for  a family  was  $2  per  week).  Then  mass  disorder  broke  out  --  Unemployed 
Councils  beseiged  welfare  offices  and  forced  them  to  make  more  payments,  and  huge 
demonstrations  formed.  When  Roosevelt  took  office  in  1933,  he  knew  he  had  to  provide  a 
national  welfare  system,  and  by  1934  1-6  of  the  population  was  on  the  dole.  The  unruly 
masses  succumbed  to  the  New  Deal,  and  were  rewarded  by  seeing  welfare  drastically  cut 
back  again  in  1935. 


Recreation  room  at  a welfare  boarding  house. 


vengeance.  The  major  cut  came  quickly.  Welfare  recipients  were  divided  into  two 
groups,  “unemployable”  and  “employable,”  and  the  latter  were  removed  from  the  welfare 
lists.  The  definition  of  employable  didn’t  consider  whether  there  actually  were  any  jobs 
available;  there  weren’t.  “Employable”  also  didn’t  mean  employable  for  the  job  at  which 
one  was  skilled,  it  meant  for  any  job.  One  60  year  old  resident  who  worked  in  industry  all 
his  life  now  has  physical  problems  that  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  a job  in  his  skill 
even  if  one  were  available.  He  could  conceivably  work  in  an  office,  but  the  chances  of 
him  finding  such  work  are  essentially  non-existent.  This  didn’t  matter  to  the  state;  he’s 
been  classified  employable  and  will  lose  his  welfare  payments  once  his  appeal  runs  out. 
The  result  of  this  will  be  NO  income.  He’s  presently  getting  $22  a week  in  benefits. 

All  people  threatened  with  cut-off  of  their  general  relief  welfare  have  been  encouraged 
to  appeal  the  decision.  While  the  appeal  is  in  process  the  benefits  will  continue.  A suit 
contesting  the  legality  of  classifying  people  as  “employable”  when  there  are  no  jobs  is  in 
process.  An  attempt  to  get  a restraining  order  that  would  have  temporarily  reinstated 
payments  lost  in  court.  The  state,  trying  to  hear  the  appeals  as  quickly  as  possible  despite 
the  overload  of  work,  has  scheduled  the  hearings  at  15  minute  intervals  on  weekends. 
Some  of  the  appeals  are  being  handled  by  social  workers,  a practice  involving  possible 
conflict  of  interest  and  is  definitely  illegal.  In  addition,  advocates  have  not  been  notified 
when  the  hearings  of  their  clients  are  scheduled,  another  illegal  practice.  Welfare  ad- 
vocates have  advised  people  to  cancel  the  appeals  pending  the  court  decision,  but  many 
went  to  the  hearing  anyway.  They  are  no  longer  receiving  general  relief. 

The  cuts  have  been  by  no  means  restricted  to  general  relief  only.  Virtually  every  phase 
of  welfare  has  been  affected: 

-I- a new  law  eliminated  yearly  cost  of  living  increases.  There  should  have  been  a 12-Vi 
percent  raise  for  1976;  Dukakis  has  said  there  could  be  a 5 percent  raise  for  1977  if  funds 
are  available.  But  all  human  services  are  underfunded,  so  there’s  no  chance  for  this. 

Had  there  been  consistent  mass  demonstrations 
in  1975,  Massachusetts  would  not  have  been  able 
to  cut  back  welfare  programs. 

+ General  relief  hospital  funds,  covering  those  not  Medicaid,  were  eliminated. 

+ General  relief  is  no  longer  provided  during  waiting  periods  for  unemployment  or  other 
forms  of  welfare. 

+ Initial  needs  fund,  by  which  AFDC  families  could  get  furniture  and  household  items, 
was  eliminated. 

-(-The  Hardship  program,  which  paid  past  housing  and  utilities  debts,  was  eliminated. 

+ Emergency  Assistance  was  reduced  to  only  one  payment  per  year  --  it  will  partially  pay 
rent  and  utilities  debts  only  if  the  utilities  company  will  restore  service,  which  they 
generally  won’t. 

+ AFDC  grants  were  consolidated  from  benefits  according  to  need  to  a flat  rate,  which  is 
hurting  the  families  that  need  it  most. 

-(-Medicaid  was  cut  back;  only  life  sustaining  drugs  are  now  paid  for. 

-(-And,  in  one  of  the  most  ominous  moves,  an  overall  ceiling  has  been  placed  on  the 
Human  Services  budget:  if  money  is  to  be  funded  for  one  human  services  program,  it  has 
to  be  taken  away  from  another.  This  will  effectively  make  fighting  the  cuts  more  difficult. 


The  cuts  have  affected  600  individuals  in  Hampshire  County.  People  have  lost  their 
homes;  elderly  people  have  been  forced  into  institutions  to  get  by;  a whole  new  class  of 
homeless,  wandering  people  is  developing. 

What’s  going  to  happen?  The  only  hope  so  far  has  been  the  tireless  work  of  welfare 
advocates.  The  economy  is  only  showing  improvement  in  terms  of  government 
“seasonally  adjusted”  statistics  and  in  corporate  profits;  there’s  no  apparent  legislative 
relief  in  sight. 

Welfare  advocates  have  been  helping  people  who  are  being  abandoned  by  the  Welfare 
Office  in  Northampton.  There  have  been  many  instances  of  people  obviously  qualified  for 
other  forms  of  welfare,  but  the  welfare  department  neglects  to  tell  them  they’re 
eligible.  One  ex-convict  was  cut  from  general  relief  and  not  informed  that  he  could  see 
the  Court  Resource  Project  for  help;  many  people  eligible  for  Massachusetts 
Rehabilitation  Benefits  are  not  told  of  the  program. 


Another  problem  facing  the  poor  is  finding  temporary  places  to  live.  There  are  a 
number  of  boarding  houses  in  the  area  similar  to  but  smaller  than  the  Drake.  Rumors  and 
circumstantial  evidence  of  exploitation  of  the  poor  by  boarding  house  managers  are 
reaching  epidemic  proportions.  The  Drake  supposedly  offers  people  work  at  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  rates  in  exchange  for  room  and  board.  Other  houses  operate  like  com- 
pany towns:  welfare  checks  are  signed  over  to  the  managers,  and  the  recipients  are  in 
turn  given  room  and  board.  Board  at  one  house  consists  of  pizza,  which  is  sparingly  doled 
out  to  welfare  recipients.  Most  boarding  houses  don’t  have  cooking  facilities,  a 
requirement  for  receiving  foodstamps.  Another  house  demands  rigidly  proper  behavior 
under  the  threat  of  being  evicted.  The  overall  ethic  is  that  when  someone  is  given 
something,  they  lose  all  their  rights  and  privileges.  Despite  all  this,  most  boarding  houses 
are  usually  filled  up,  and  it  becomes  difficult  to  find  "inexpensive”  lodging  (rooms  usually 
average  $20-$30  per  week. 

It's  not  clear  what  can  be  done  in  the  future.  Community  groups  and  welfare  advocates 
are  nagged  by  the  feeling  that,  while  they’re  helping  those  in  desperate  need  on  a day-to- 
day  basis,  they-re  only  making  it  easier  for  the  state  to  make  the  cut  backs  a permanent 
situation.  If  we  can  learn  anything  from  the  past,  it’s  that  the  only  hope  lies  in  people 
united  together,  demanding  their  fair  share.  The  state  and  our  economic  system  are  not 
going  to  give  in  easily.  ^ > 


One  of  the  few  boarding  houses  with  kitchen  facilities. 


Welfare  levels  remained  low  and  grew  only  slowly  at  best  through  the  1950’s.  Then  in 
the  1960’s  the  welfare  rolls,  especially  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
increased  enormously.  It  wasn’t  that  suddenly  there  were  that  many  new  broken  families; 
rather,  during  this  period  there  was  again  great  civil  unrest,  mostly  in  the  urban  ghetto 
riots.  Again  the  welfare  rolls  expanded  to  surround  the  seething  anger  in  Watts.  The 
unrest  subsided,  and  again:  drastic  cutbacks. 


It  began  in  April  of  1975.  Word  was  going  around  that  cuts  in  the  state  welfare 
programs  were  going  to  be  made  because  of  the  fiscal  crisis.  “No  one  really  thought  the 
cuts  would  go  beyond  eliminating  the  cost  of  living  increases,”  said  Neil  Cronin,  welfare 
advocate  at  the  Neighborhood  Center  in  Northampton.  But  they  did,  and  with  a 
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UM ASS : THE  UNION  OF  STUDENTS  GROWS 

— Jim  Jordan 


Student  Unionization  at  UMass-Amherst 
is  alive  and  well,  growing  slowly  and 
confidently.  It  is  taking  root  in  the  more 
than  20  locations  across  campus  all  of 
which  are  at  varying  stages  of  organization. 
In  living  areas,  academic  departments  and 
special  interest  groupings,  the  idea,  the 
spirit  and  the  physical  reality  of  a union  of 
students  is  becoming  a whole  new  way  of 
relating  to  the  University  for  many 
students.  More  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  the  University,  the, student  body 
has  become  aware  of  their  “bottom  of  the 
pyramid"  position  at  the  University  and  are 
actively  investigating  aitematives  to  that 
position.  The  people  are  awakening  to 
their  need  for  full  and  equal  participation 
in  University  decision-making  and  their 
right  to  run  their  own  lives.  Students  are 
organizing. 

Three  councils  that  are  exemplary  of  the 
different  levels  of  strength  are  those  in  the 
Economics  Dept.,  Pierpont  House  in 
Southwest  and  Johnson  House  in  Northeast 
area  on  the  campus. 

In  the  Undergraduate  Economics 
Department,  a union  council  Was  formed 
around  three  basic  departmental  issues,  all 
pointing  toward  full  student  participation 


in  departmental  decision-making.  With  a 
core  group  of  15  to  25  people,  the  council 
had  a lengthy  meeting  at  which  course 
offerings,  teaching  assignments  and  hiring- 
firing  and  tenure  for  faculty  were 
discussed.  These  were  defined  by  the 
group  to  be  negotiating  points:  issues 
which  were  vital  to  students’  overall 
education  in  the  department  and  items 
around  which  they  could  organize  for 
greater  participation  in  the  process  of 
running  the  department. 

To  get  out  information  to  other  un- 
dergraduates in  Economics,  the  initial 
group  of  organizers  developed  a com- 
munications network.  This  network 
consisted  of  leaflets  around  the  three 
bargaining  points,  an  Economics  Un- 
dergrad Union  Council  newsletter,  an  in- 
department petition  demanding  greater 
student  control  and  regular  meetings  with 
Norman  Aitken,  the  departmental 
chairperson.  In  this  manner,  a two-way 
flow  of  information  and  opinion  circulated 
through  the  department. 

This  system  of  communications  has  been 
especially  important  to  the  Council  of  late. 
In  late  February,  after  meeting  with  the 
council.  Chairperson  Aitken  sent  around 
the  department  a one-page  questionnaire 
on  which  were  listed  a set  of  possible 
course  offerings  for  the  Fall  ’76  semester. 
The  first  half  of  the  sheet  was  a list  of  14 
courses  of  which  the  undergrads  were  to 
choose  but  three.  Not  only  were  they 
allowed  only  three  “choices”  but  these 
were  in  no  way  binding  on  the  powers-that- 
be.  On  the  bottom,  the  Undergrads  listed 
eight  courses  that  they  want  taught  in  Fall 
’76. 

The  percentage  of  responses  that  in- 
dicated preference  for  the  Council’s 
proposals  was  decisive.  With  this  support 


and  encouragement  behind  them,  40 
Undergrads  (councils  are  open  to  any 
undergrad  who  attends  meetings)  met  on 
February  26  with  Aitken,  eight  Economics 
professors  and  a few  graduate  students.  At 
this  first  face-to-face  meeting  between 
students  and  the  department  heads,  a 
number  of  precedents  were  set. 

In  terms  of  surface  gains,  the  Council 
fared  well.  Sue  of  the  eight  proposed 
courses  were  accepted,  though  not  con- 
firmed, by  Aitken.  The  undergrads  were 
promised  spots  on  the  search  committee, 
the  group  responsible  for  nominating 
candidates  to  be  hired  by  the  departmental 
personnel  committee.  This  is  a limited  gain 
but  an  important  one.  Its  importance  lies  in 
two  areas:  the  search  group  traditionally 
(though  they  are  not  bound)  makes 
decisions  by  consensus,  thereby  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  even  a few  student 
members.  In  a consensus  situation,  the  few 
students  can  hold  out  until  the  faculty 
meets  their  needs.  Secondly,  there  is  the 
simple  fact  that  this  was  one  of  the  points 
of  negotiation  and  in  this  situation,  any 
gain  by  the  powerless  is  a step  forward. 

The  Econ  Council  has  made  inroads 
both  with  undergraduates  in  the  depart- 
ment and  with  Aitken,  showing  itself  to  be 
a sincere  and  principled  instrument  for 
change.  As  Francie  Viggiani,  council 
organizer  put  it,  “The  Economics  Council 
shows  that  those  who  assert  their  need  for 
a voice  in  departmental  decision-making 
are  seriously  interested  in  learning”. 

A key  to  the  success  and  the  fun- 
damental import  of  the  Council  is  that 
students,  heretofore  uninvolved  in  day-to- 
day  decisions  due  to  lack  of  an  effective 
mechanism  to  bring  them  in,  have  been 
learning  a collective  process.  For  the  first 
time  in  their  educational  experience,  many 
of  them  are  fighting  for  the  chance  to  make 
their  learning  a whole  experience,  one  in 
which  they  have  integral  participation  in 
what  they  learn,  who  they  learn  it  from  and 
what  effect  is  has  on  their  lives  overall.  In 
the  words  of  Frieda  Cyker,  a Council 
member,  “We’ve  set  a precedent  for 
students  to  decide  which  courses  will  be 
taught.” 

While  the  Econ  department  itself  is 
somewhat  exceptional  in  that  it  has  a core 
of  faculty  who  are  politically  active,  it 
remains  an  example  of  what  can  and  will 
happen  when  the  people  on  the  bottom 
decide  it  is  time  to  take  a stand  for  their 
own  lives,  for  their  own  futures.  For  the 
undergraduates  in  the  Economics 
Department  at  UMass  that  time  is  at  hand. 
THE  DORMS  AND  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
COUNCILS 

While  organizing  in  the  dorms  and 
special  interest  areas  has  not  reached 
stages  similar  to  that  of  the  Economics 
Department  Council,  there  are  groups 
growing  and  struggling  into  life  in  both 
these  areas.  Particularly,  the  womens’ 
(special  interest)  and  Crabtree  and  Pier- 
pont (dorm)  are  exemplary  of  different 
stages  of  Union  organizing  across  campus. 

On  Thursday,  February  26,  ’76  (same 
night  as  Econ’s  historic  meeting)  women 
from  different  groups  around  campus  met 
to  discuss  the  need,  the  issues  and  the 
viability  of  a Women’s  Union  Council.  The 
response  from  the  approximately  fifteen 
women  present  was  positive. 

According  to  Lucia  Bruno,  present  at 
the  meeting,  all  participants  shared  the 
belief  in  the  immediate  need  for  a council 
of  women.-  Among  the  issues  that 
manifested  this  need  were  the  University’s 
callous  stance  on  child-care,  affirmative 
action  and  all  other  issues  that  directly 


affect  women’s  experience  at  UMass.  They 
saw  the  only  way  to  deal  with  the  pervasive 
institutional  sexism  was  through  a united 
women’s  influence  on  the  proposed  Union 
of  Students.  Women  on  this  campus  face  a 
daily  struggle  with  the  administration  for 
the  right  to  an  autonomous  identity  and 
self-determination.  In  course  offerings, 
admissions  policies  and  in  living  areas,  the 
goals  and  input  of  women  are  ignored  as  a 
matter  of  policy  by  the  decision-makers. 
This  is  what  the  Council  would  attempt  to 
wrestle  with  and  win:  the  right  to  a full 
educational  experience  at  UMass,  free 
from  the  prejudice  and  restrictions  of 
sexism  and  racism. 

THE  DORMS 

In  Pierpont  House,  in  the  distant 
southwest  corner  of  Southwest  Residence 
Area,  a Union  Council  has  been  func- 


tioning since  mid-semester  of  Fall,  ’75.  The 
council  grew  out  of  the  Community 
Meetings  that  have  been  a Pierpont 
tradition  since  1968. 

Among  the  issues  that  were  discussed  at 
the  outset  was  talk  of  converting  the  dorm 
into  a co-operative.  This  was  put  on  the 
agenda  as  a long-range  plan  with  other 
tactics  proposed  for  the  interim. 

Pierpont  has  been  a source  of  Union 
activity  since  its  declaration  as  a Council. 
Late  last  semester,  they  co-sponsored  with 
neighboring  Moore  House  a community 
dinner  aimed  at  simply  bringing  together 
the  residents  of  both  houses  under  the 
banner  of  unity.  Danny  LeBlanc,  then  a 
Moore  resident  and  now  a Union  council 
organizer,  told  OUTFRONT  that  the 
dinner  was  an  “incredible  success” 


bringing  people  out  of  their  rooms  to  share 
food,  talk  and  ideas. 

Also  late  last  semester,  in  a meeting 
attended  by  more  than  50  people,  the 
Pierpont  Council  issued  a strong  statement 
demanding  an  immediate  rollback  in 
tuition  and  fees  and  support  of  any  tactics 
used  by  a united  student  body  to  ac- 
complish it.  This  more  than  any  other  act 
aided  in  lending  a sense  of  solidarity  to  the 
Council. 

In  Crabtree  House  in  Northeast  Area, 
the  organizing  is  at  still  another  stage. 
While  they  have  not  as  yet  declared 
themselves  a Union  council,  there  have 
been  a number  of  meetings  with  average 
attendance  running  at  about  20  people. 
The  need  and  functionability  of  a union 
and  its  councils  have  been  the  main  topics 
of  discussion  at  the  meetings.  People  have 


had  questions  as  to  how  they  can  make  the 
Union  work  in  their  interest  and  have 
generally  shown  a real  and  positive 
commitment  to  exploring  the  possibilities 
of  such  a structure. 

At  the  most  recent  Crabtree  meeting  on 
Sunday,  February  29,  a proposal  was 
approved  tt>  develop  a wall  newspaper  in 
the  dorm’s  main  lobby.  This  will  function 
to  circulate  information  and  opinion  on  the 
Union.  With  growing  concern  about  the 
alienation  of  the  Crabtree  living  ex- 
perience (due  in  large  measure  to  the 
faulty  physical  structure  of  the  building 
itself)  “Union  fever”  should  be  catching  on 
daily  in  that  dorm. 

So  grows  the  UMass  Union  of  Students, 

k 


“ The  Economics  Council  shows  that  those  who  assert 
their  need  for  a voice  in  departmental  decision-making 
are  seriously  interested  in  learning. 

— Francis  Viggiani,  economics  undergrad. 
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HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  YOU  MA  Y 

ON  THE  JOB  — DIE  WAITING 


The  sign  demands  “Remove  Asbestos  Fast  & Well.” 


If  you  have  been  listening  to  the  National  Safety  Council  all  these  years,  you  may  think 
that  driving  a car  is  the  most  hazardous  experience  that  most  of  us  are  likely  to  have. 

If  you  do  think  that,  however,  you  are  evidence  of  the  success  of  one  of  the  biggest  con 
jobs  of  the  century.  And  you  are  right  where  the  industrial  managers  want  you  to  be: 
more  concerned  about  the  risks  you  take  getting  to  work  than  about  the  perils  you  face 
when  you  get  there. 

The  fact  is  that  work  is  about  twice  as  dangerous  as  driving.  For  every  person  killed  in 
traffic,  two  are  done  in  while  trying  to  make  a living.  Cars  will  kill  300  to  400  this 
weekend,  but  some  2,000  workers  will  die  next  week  from  injuries  or  illnesses  caused  by 
their  jobs. 

In  terms  of  official  numbers,  the  picture  looks  like  this:  out  of  a workforce  of  about  88 
million,  every  year  100,000  or  more  die  from  occupational  diseases.  Thirteen  to  fourteen 
thousand  die  from  traumatic  injuries  on  the  job.  Some  2.3  million  more  are  injured  badly 
enough  to  lose  work  time  (about  half  of  them  are  confined  to  bed  for  some  period). 
Perhaps  19  million  others  are  sickened  sufficiently  to  miss  some  work  and  wages.  Of 
these,  the  number  of  bed  cases  is  unknown,  and  so  is  the  number  who  are  unknowingly 
suffering  cumulative  impairment  of  bodily  functions. 

In  short,  the  health  and  safety  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  American  workers  is  attacked 
every  year  by  the  conditions  of  their  employment. 

The  fact  that  this  carnage  continues  when  it  could  be  stopped  is  a direct  result  of  the 
push  for  profit,  the  arrangements  of  work  and  work-place  control  under  industrial 
capitalism.  It  may  not  ever  be  possible  to  remove  all  hazards  from  the  processes  of 
production  and  distribution  and  service.  But  as  long  as  the  question  is  handled  as  a matter 
of  cost  accounting  - as  it  is  now  - and  so  long  as  the  people  who  manage  the  factories  are 
not  the  one’s  getting  hurt,  there  is  no  way  to  discover  the  maximum  potential  for  health 
and  safety  in  American  workplaces. 

Danger  on  the  job  has  been  one  of  the  most  enduring  characteristics  of  life  in  the 
United  States.  During  the  early  years  of  industrial  development,  finding  yourself  assigned 
to  some  deadly  machine  or  hazardous  situation  was  par  for  the  course:  work  was  like  that, 
and  so  was  life.  If  you  were  dissatisfied,  you  could  quit  both,  for  all  anyone  cared  who 
made  the  rules. 

That  basic  jungle  pattern  continued  unchallenged  for  much  longer  than  people  nor- 
mally imagine.  A retired  Berkshire  County  papermaker,  describing  the  years  just  before 
1920  when  he  first  went  to  work,  says  “There  wasn’t  any  such  thing  as  ‘safety  procedures' 
back  then.  And  there  weren't  any  guards  on  the  machines,  either."  A little  earlier,  in  the 
years  between  1907  and  1910,  production  at  the  South  Works  of  Carnegie  Steel  in  Pitts- 
burgh annually  killed  or  injured  one  quarter  of  the  workforce  there  (sicknesses  not 
counted). 

It  was  the  organizing  battles  of  labor  that  began  to  change  the  rules,  shaping  both 
workplace  and  community  resistance,  and  eventually  forcing  governmental  response  to 
the  excesses  wrought  by  unregulated  industry  on  the  rapidly  growing  workforce.  Doc- 
trines of  social  responsibility  rising  from  the  labor  struggles  joined  evolving  concepts  of 
legal  liability,  and  began  to  pinch  slightly  into  corporate  prerogatives.  Government  began 
to  sophisticate  itself  beyond  simple  military  responses  to  the  growing  class  conflict, 
developing  ways  to  divert  steam  from  those  of  the  workers’  grievances  that  could  not  be 
suppressed.  Work  hours  and  working  age  came  under  regulation,  and  the  official  focus 
moved  on  to  health  and  safety. 

The  primary  results  of  this  development  - until  the  federal  government  stepped  in  in 
1970  with  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  (OSHA)  - were  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  insurance  system,  and  state  inspection  programs.  Of  the  two.  Workmen’s 
Compensation  has  been  more  significant  in  its  effects.  But  neither  has  served  workers 
well.  Both,  in  fact,  have  been  more  attentive  to  the  interests  of  employers  than  em- 
ployees. 

Workmen’s  Compensation,  for  instance,  an  insurance  system  mandated  and  regulated 
by  the  state,  grew  out  of  labor’s  demand  for  a means  to  ensure  at  least  some  payment  for 
work-connected  injury  and  illness.  Before  it,  there  was  no  guarantee  that  anyone  would 
get  anything  more  than  an  admonition  to  be  careful. 

But  the  program  has  turned  out  to  be  chintz  for  the  workers,  and  gold  for  their  bosses. 
Regulations  are  complex,  compensation  ceilings  are  set  low  by  the  state,  and  categories 
of  admissable  afflictions  are  narrow.  Workers  are  required  to  prove  company  respon- 
sibility --  often  having  to  hire  lawyers  to  battle  company  attorneys  before  a panel  such  as 
Massachusetts’  Industrial  Accident  Board,  which  is  appointed,  funded,  and  staff- 
supported  by  the  State.  All  the  while,  the  insurance  shelters  employers  from  the  potential 
full  cost  of  their  liability.  Premiums  are  cheaper  by  far  than  shelling  out  damages  for  each 
shop-floor  casualty. 

Of  course  the  premiums  rise  if  successful  claims  against  employers  accumulate  beyond 
the  level  acceptable  to  the  insurance  companies,  and  this  economic  threat  is  portrayed  by 
some  management  safety  engineers  as  sufficient  to  produce  safer  workplaces.  But  the 
pressure  seems  to  generate  more  in  the  way  of  tricks  to  prevent  or  defeat  claims  than 
anything  else.  There  is  copious  labor  testimony  about  injured  workers  declared  fit  to 
work  by  company  doctors  - even  when  in  casts  or  wheelchairs  --  assigned  to  “light  duty" 
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or  some  other  form  of  sitting  around  so  that  a lost-time  claim  cannot  be  filed.  Or  workers 
may  be  persuaded  to  let  medical  insurance  handle  the  problem,  rather  than  Com- 
pensation. Or  attorneys  may  oppose  claims  --  particularly  those  for  illness  - on  the 
grounds  that  natural  causes  (smoking,  etc.)  are  responsible,  or  that  workers’  own  mistakes 
caused  an  accident.  ,.w 

In  many  instances,  accidents  and  illnesses  "adjusted"  in  some  way  by  management  are 
simply  not  reported,  --  a violation  of  the  law  - as  turned  out  to  be  the  case  when  workers 
organized  their  own  safety  program  at  the  huge  General  Electric  River  Works  in  Lynn, 
Mass.  The  union  (IUE  local  201)  ended  up  with  a tally  of  injuries  greater  than  the 
company  had  recorded  on  government  report  forms.  Management  admitted  a "mistake” 
had  been  made,  but  failed  to  mention  how  much  money  that  “mistake”  had  saved  the 
company. 

In  keeping  with  its  purpose  - to  regulate  the  amount  of  money  paid  out  for  sickness, 
injury  and  death  --  the  proceedings  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  system  are  tawdry 
and  cheap.  In  Deran’s  candy  factory  in  Cambridge,  for  instance,  a worker  was  killed 
operating  a taffy-puller,  a machine  eight  feet  high  with  moving  hooks,  one  of  which 
punctured  his  chest  and  dragged  him  in  with  the  taffy.  Taken  to  the  hospital,  his  corpse 
was  checked  for  blood  alcohol  - if  legally  intoxicated,  which  he  was  not,  compensation 
would  have  been  jeopardized.  As  it  was,  his  widow  and  child  received  a total  award  of 
$23,500  - $1,000  of  which  was  added  on  for  funeral  costs,  and  $4,780  was  earmarked  for 
lawyers'  fees.  The  net  compensation  of  about  $18,000  was  accompanied  by  the 
demeaning  notation  that  the  “young  and  attractive”  widow  would  undoubtedly  be  in- 
terested in  remarriage. 

The  economic  pressure  of  insurance  rate  increases  has  brought  fewer  improvements  in 
workplace  safety  than  the  more  direct  threat  and  cost  of  work  stoppages,  wildcat  strikes, 
worker  replacement  and  retraining.  But  both  apply  themselves  to  a basic  lever  - the  cost 
factor,  definitely  the  most  important  element  in  determining  how  hazardous  a workplace 
will  be.  If  safety  costs  less  than  premiums,  stoppages,  and  turnover,  there  is  real  pressure 
for  safety.  But  if  safety  costs  more  than  the  alternatives,  it  will  be  sacrificed  to  profit. 

The  net  result  is  a sort  of  running  balance  - enough  safety  to  keep  the  other  costs  in 
line,  but  not  enough  to  prevent  harm  to  workers’  bodies.  At  the  big  business  end  of  things, 
of  course,  political  considerations  also  enter.  A building  trades  official  says  of  large 
construction  companies,  for  instance,  that  “They’ve  found  they  can’t  work  big  (i.e.,  get 
government  contracts)  if  they’re  going  to  kill  a lot  of  people.” 

And  as  the  approach  to  profits  shifts  from  labor-intensive  to  automated,  capital- 
intensive  production  - with  its  ever  increasing  demand  for  more  value  produced  per 
worker  --  the  health  and  safety  situation  shifts  also.  Anthony  Mazzochi,  legislative 
director  of  the  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  Union  (OCAW),  puts  it  this  way:  - 
"Industrial  safety  is  a handle  to  a whole  series  of  problems  and  crises  in  American  in- 
dustry. You  just  can't  make  the  workplace  safe  unless  you  put  more  people  on,  and 
maintain  it  the  way  it  should  be,  with  all  the  necessary  precautions:  you  can’t  make  it  safe 
unless  you  reduce  productivity.  And  of  course  at  a time  like  this,  when  the  whole  thrust  of 
industry  is  to  increase  productivity,  they  do  it  at  the  expense  of  workers’  health.” 

Mazzochi's  point  comes  squarely  up  against  the  old  familiar  slogan,  “Safety  Pays”  - a 
favorite  of  corporate  managers  and  safety  professionals.  The  managers  use  the  slogan 
mostly  to  mean  “workers,  watch  out!”  But  the  safety  people  --  a suspiciously  cooperative, 
increasingly  clubby  professional  group  of  management  functionaries,  insurance  types  and 
government  enforcers  --  are  trying  to  make  a serious  economic  connection:  safety  im- 


provements, they  say,  generate  real  money  benefits.  Rudolf  Bayerle,  for  instance,  head 
of  the  Springfield  Area  office  of  OSHA,  tells  about  the  employer  who  was  required  to  get 
rid  of  high  concentrations  of  lead  dust  - and  found  that  the  residue,  collected  in  a new 
filtering  system,  was  saleable  at  a good  price. 

But  the  argument  doesn’t  really  hold  water.  After  all,  if  safety  pays  so  well,  why  are 
there  still  so  many  unsafe  workplaces?  And  even  granting  that  some  employers  may  not 
be  able  to  foresee  the  economic  benefits  of  safety  improvements,  why  do  the  vast 
majority  of  them  resist  such  changes  until  compelled? 

A consultant  to  the  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts  (AIM),  an  organization 
counting  a large  majority  of  the  states  employers  as  members,  described  the  real 
dimensions  of  the  situation  in  discussing  the  federal  government's  massive  entry  into  the 
field  with  OSHA:  “As  soon  as  the  law  came  in,  AIM  members  began  creating  safety 
programs,  guarding  machines,  improving  ventilation,  buying  safety  equipment,  working 
to  reduce  noise,  installing  grounding  for  their  machinery...." 

Why  were  they  waiting,  if  it  all  pays  so  well? 

The  actual  response  was  less  eager  and  wide-ranging  than  the  quotation  indicates, 
particularly  in  the  small  shops  (20  and  less  workers)  that  employ  87  percent  of  the  state 
workforce,  and  those  in  the  50  to  100  worker  range  that  are  the  most  hazardous  in  terms 
of  incidence  of  injury  and  illness.  But  those  employers  who  did  plow  more  money  into 
health  and  safety  after  OSHA  came  in  were  really  demonstrating  that  the  new  law  made 
unsafety  appear  more  costly  than  safety. 

James  Kane,  New  England  District  President  of  the  United  Electrical  Workers  (UE) 
puts  it  this  way:  “When  it  comes  to  the  buck,  the  boss  is  going  to  make  the  buck,  and  the 
hell  with  the  safety  of  the  workers." 

OSHA  - which  Kane  says  came  into  being  “Because  nobody  gave  a good  God  damn 
about  the  workers  - was  adopted  in  response  to  pressure  from  organized  labor.  That 
pressure  developed,  of  course,  because  neither  the  supposed  threat  of  insurance  cost 
increases  nor  the  efforts  of  state  monitoring  agencies  were  doing  much  good,  particularly 
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in  the  areas  of  occupational  illness  and  non-fatal  injuries.  (The  rate  of  bloody,  instant  kills 
--  which  has  the  most  dramatic  political  potential,  and  which  is  most  directly  connected  to 
high  compensation  claims  --  has  indeed  been  reduced.  It  rose  steadily  through  the  Great 
Depression  to  a high  of  43  deaths  per  100,000  workers  in  1937,  and  then  declined  fairly 
steadily  to  17  in  1973.  Expansion  in  the  workforce  over  the  same  period,  however,  kept 
the  numerical  total  more  stable:  it  has  hovered  around  14,000  since  1954). 

OSHA  did  a variety  of  things  new  to  the  field.  One  was  to  impose  uniform  national 
exposure  standards  (called  Threshold  Limit  Values,  or  TLVs).  Another  was  to  institute 
“first-instance  sanctions” --  penalizing  the  violations  found  on  an  initial  inspection,  rather 
than  the  normal  state  practice  of  fining  (sometimes)  only  if  a follow-up  found  that 
violations  had  not  been  corrected.  And  OSHA  also  made  it  mandatory  that  any  state 
wishing  to  conduct  its  own  enforcement  program  must  have  --  or  adopt  - standards  and 
penalty  provisions  equal  to  or  stronger  than  those  in  OSHA.  The  enforcement  powers  of 
states  not  able  to  comply  with  this  requirement  were  suspended,  and  federal  inspectors 
were  sent  in  to  take  over. 

Massachusetts  was  one  of  the  state  unable  to  comply.  The  program  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industries,  carried  out  by  the  Divisions  of  Industrial  Safety  (DIS,  which 
began  the  effort  in  1920)  and  Occupational  Hygiene  (DOH)  was  relatively  weak  - despite 
a long  list  of  historic  initiatives:  first  factory  inspector  in  1867,  first  machine  guarding 
legislation  in  1877,  first  requirements  for  workplace  ventilation  and  “sanitary  facilities”  in 
1887. 

Since  the  OSHA  takeover,  DIS  and  DOH  have  presented  a steady  stream  of  new  state 
enforcement^  plans  to  try  to  recover  their  authority.  But  bureaucratic  ineptness,  and 
political  opposition  from  industry  groups  such  as  AIM  as  well  as  organized  labor,  have 
thus  far  scuttled  these  proposals. 

Industry  opposition  to  state  takeover  plans  is  a little  surprising,  since  the  state’s  en- 
forcement record  was  so  bad.  (“The  state  system  was  corruptible,”  says  one  disgusted  ex- 
employee, “but  nobody  cared  - because  it  never  did  anything.”)  Given  OSHA’s 
requirement  for  "equal  or  better”  state  enforcement,  however,  industrialists  apparently 
prefer  to  deal  with  uniform  national  standards  and  the  “more  efficient”  federal  operation. 

Labor’s  opposition,  of  course,  relates  directly  to  the  state’s  dreary  performance  in  the 
past.  The  record  includes  items  such  as  a thirty-year  file  of  violation  citations  on  one 
asbestos  plant  without  any  enforcement,  a program  that  did  not  require  consultation  with 
workers  during  inspections  nor  posting  of  inspection  results  (both  requirements  of 
OSHA),  lax  standards  and  procedures  set  by  an  industry-dominated  legislature,  and  a DIS 
Director  named  Everett  Grady  who  summarily  dismisses  “all  this  talk  about  how  em- 
ployers don’t  care  about  the  health  and  safety  of  their  employees.” 

Grady,  who  spent  twenty  years  in  the  field  as  an  inspector,  is  only  one  of  a long  line  of 
state  administrators  whose  assessments  of  political  reality  and  personal  predilictions  have 
combined  neatly  in  support  of  the  prevailing,  contradictory  doctrine  of  health  and  safety 
enforcement  - a little  gem  called  “voluntary  compliance.”  Grady,  for  instance,  says  he 
seldom  sent  compliance  orders  to  follow  up  his  inspections  because  the  orders  would 
have  been  “personal  affronts”  to  employers.  Grady  carries  this  feeling  forward  into 
dislike  for  OSHA’s  first-instance  penalties:  “After  you  tell  a fella  something  is  wrong,  he 
should  have  a chance  to  correct  it.” 

Voluntary  Compliance,  the  official  policy  of  both  the  federal  and  state  governments,  is 
one  of  those  Alice-in-Wonderland  concepts  like  “free  markets”  in  a world  of  monopolies, 
tariffs,  government  contracts  and  subsidies.  (It  turns  out,  for  instance,  that  voluntary 
compliance  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  onset  of  new  compulsion  from  OSHA).  For 
some,  like  Grady,  the  concept  is  sacred  even  though  it  doesn’t  work.  For  most  in  the 
growing  safety  profession,  however,  it  simply  describes  the  enforcement  that  will  never 
get  done.  OSHA,  for  instance,  made  3,034  inspections  in  Massachusetts  last  year  (310  of 
these  were  follow-ups),  which  sounds  impressive  until  you  learn  that  the  state  has  about 
1 15,000  workplaces.  Easy  calculations  show  that  it  might  take  about  35  years  at  that  rate 
to  reach  them  all.  Computer  selection  and  the  fact  that  a complaint  (or  a death)  requires 
an  OSHA  visit  do  cut  down  the  odds  somewhat,  but  the  fact  remains  that  many  employers 
just  aren’t  going  to  be  bothered  for  a long  time.  If  they  don’t  comply  voluntarily,  goes  the 
theory,  how  else  is  it  going  to  happen?  Of  such  things  are  policies  made. 

OSHA’s  vaunted  compulsion  also  falls  short  of  the  terrifying  power  ascribed  to  it  by 
right-wing  opponents.  The  claim  that  OSHA  shuts  businesses  down  is  not  supported  by 
evidence.  To  the  contrary,  the  small  shops  supposedly  most  threatened  are  in  fact  treated 
most  lightly  by  the  penalty  adjustment  system,  which  gives  credit  (in  the  form  of 
reduction  of  fines)  for  good  intentions,  operating  safety  programs,  size  of  workforce,  etc. 
During  1974,  no  penalties  were  proposed  for  80  percent  of  violations  found  in  first  in- 
spections in  workplaces  with  less  than  15  employees.  Only  3 percent  of  such  shops  drew 
proposed  fines  of  $50  or  more.  Moreover,  the  federal  Small  Business  Administration  is 
programmed  to  give  preferential,  low-interest  loans  to  any  operations  which  are  forced  by 
OSHA  standards  ipto  major  retooling  or  renovation. 

Follow-up  inspections,  which  are  only  required  for  “serious”  violations  (i.e.,  those 
capable  of  producing  serious  bodily  harm  or  death),  can  result  in  much  stiffer  penalties 
than  the  first-instance  fines  if  violations  are  not  corrected  within  the  stipulated  abatement 
period.  But  the  small  number  of  annual  follow-ups  makes  that  threat  fairly  insignificant. 

OSHA  also  turns  out  to  be  hollow  in  two  other  important  areas:  the  setting  of  stan- 
dards, and  coping  with  the  desperately  worsening  field  of  industrial  health  hazards. 

On  the  matter  of  standards,  the  guarding  of  power  presses  provides  a good  example  of 
what  is  wrong.  Power  presses  take  a goodly  number  of  fingers  and  hands  every  year,  and 
some  lives.  Labor  requested,  and  OSHA  provisionally  adopted  a standard  which  required 
presses  to  be  built  or  modified  so  as  to  make  it  physically  impossible  for  operators’  hands 
to  be  in  the  jaws  during  operation.  The  new  standard  was  to  become  effective  in  1974,  but 
received  heavy  criticism  from  industry.  One  company  engineer  testified  that  “the  waste  of 
capital  and  loss  of  productivity  when  faced  with  no  return  on  our  investment  cannot  be 
justified.”  When  the  standard  became  effective,  the  head  man  at  OSHA  ordered  that  it 
not  be  enforced,  and  revoked  it  soon  thereafter.  Concurrently  he  postponed  any  further 
consideration  of  the  concept  of  multiple  safeguards  on  presses  until  the  following  year. 

One  way  that  the  safety  professionals  justify  such  criminal  actions  is  through  the  so- 
called  “Rule  of  Acts  and  Causation”  - more  accurately,  the  Rule  of  Workers  Blame.  This 
misleading  maxim,  a favority  of  the  dominant,  management-oriented  wing  of  the  safety 
profession,  focuses  on  the  actual  movement  or  act  that  results  in  physical  injury,  and 
comes  up  with  the  proposition  that  85  percent  to  95  percent  of  all  such  injuries  are  caused 
by  the  workers  themselves.  As  one  consultant  puts  it,  “no  machine  ever  jumped  off  its 


moorings  and  ran  and  bit  a guy  in  the  arm  ...  Even  an  unguarded  machine  can  sit  there 
and  cause  no  injury  until  a worker  does  something  that’s  relatively  unsafe.” 

This  stone-age  logic  forces  its  way  past  the  wide  variety  of  human  and  environmental 
factors  that  may  contribute  to  the  mistaken  move  that  draws  blood:  extremes  of  heat,  or 
cold;  confusion  from  noise,  or  fumes;  poor  visibility;  emotional  stress  or  tension  from 
speedup.  All  of  these,  plus  rough  or  slippery  floors,  cluttered  aisles,  etc.,  are  the  result  of 
management  decisions  that  set  workers  up  for  injury.  At  the  very  least,  it  is  clear  that  over 
a span  of  time  all  workers  are  going  to  slip  at  least  once,  but  the  rule  of  workers’  blame 
neatly  switches  focus  onto  that  moment,  and  away  from  the  hazard  that  is  always  there, 
prepared,  waiting. 

Blaming  the  workers  also  allows  a neat  step  around  the  ways  in  which  work 
arrangements  themselves  cause  accidents:  repetitive  jobs  that  dull  the  mind  into 
carelessness;  piece-rates  that  encourage  or  demand  violation  of  safety  procedures;  in- 
voluntary overtime  and  production  lines  that  bring  exhaustion. 

But  the  Rule  of  Workers’  Blame  still  winds  up  getting  official  consideration  when 
OSHA  sets  standards.  So  does  the  cost  of  the  needed  protection.  So  does  political 
pressure.  Nixon  and  Company  promised  delays  or  diminutions  of  proposed  TLVs  in 
exchange  for  support  in  the  1972  election.  Ford  has  ordered  that  new  standards  be 
evaluated  for  “inflation  impact.”  The  whole  process  reflects  the  basic  corruption  that 
flows  from  production  for  profit:  workers’  bodies  are  balanced  against  accounting  sheets 
as  though  dollars  and  lives  had  equal  value. 

On  the  scientific  side,  things  are  no  better.  There  are  some  50,000  substances  in  use  in 
American  industry,  and  five-hundred  more  are  added  each  year.  Fifteen-thousand  of 
these  are  known  to  be  toxic.  But  TLVs-enforceable  exposure  limits  --  have  only  been 
established  for  about  500. 

This  incredibly  small  quantity  is  matched  by  a poverty  of  quality  in  the  standards  that 
do  exist.  “Most  TLVs  are  guesses,”  says  Dr.  David  Wegman,  an  Assistant  Professor  of 
Occupational  Health  at  Harvard  who  also  works  for  the  DOH.  “Some  are  educated 
guesses,”  he  says,  “based  on  whatever  animal  studies  or  human  experience  happens  to 
exist  and  has  been  reported  in  scientific  literature.”  According  to  Wegman,  when  the 
non-scientific  factors  are  added  to  this  poor  data  base,  the  result  is  that  “Standards  are 
often  set  at  levels  known  to  affect  human  health.” 

Thus,  when  research  showed  that  asbestos  was  a cause  of  cancer  as  well  as  asbestiosis, 
unions  tried  to  get  the  exposure  standard  reduced  - on  an  emergency  basis  --  from  12 
fibers  per  cubic  centimeter  of  air  to  two  fibers  per  cc.  Even  though  evidence  showed  that 
no  level  of  exposure  was  safe,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  overruled  OSHA’s  attempts  to  phase 
the  standard  down  to  two  fibers  by  1974,  and  extended  industry’s  “compromise”  offer  of 
five  fibers  through  1976. 

The  whole  field  of  occupational  hygiene  - the  study  and  control  of  toxic  substances  in 
the  workplace  - has  been  grossly  underemphasized  by  a medical  establishment  that  puts 
greater  value  on  the  property  and  privacy  “rights”  of  industry  than  the  health  and  safety 
of  workers.  From  the  company  doctors  who  used  to  tell  miners  that  coal  dust  was  good 
for  their  lungs,  to  the  researchers  at  the  private  Industrial  Health  Foundation  who  work 
diligently  to  prove  that  industrial  diseases  do  not  exist,  medical  practitioners  and  their 
organizations  have  been  profitably  complicit  in  the  killing  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  workers,  and  the  crippling  of  millions  more. 

“There’s  very  little  significant  biological  monitoring  done,”  says  that  OCAW’s  Maz- 
zochi,  nor  “epidemiological  studies  that  can  measure  cause  and  relationship.  Right  now 
the  (research  approach)  used  is  the  body-in-the-morgue  method,  a rather  primitive  way  of 
going  about  things.  You  count  the  casualties  and  then  you  look  into  what  possibly  caused 
it.  Our  position  is:  before  a substance  is  introduced,  it  should  be  tested  to  see  whether  it  is 
safe.” 

Even  complete,  sound  research,  however,  may  not  help  in  the  present  situation. 
“Workers  are  kept  in  ignorance  as  to  the  perils  of  the  workplace,”  Mazzochi  says.  "Very 
few  know  what  contaminants  are  present,  or  how  much.  And  they  change  jobs  a lot.  How 
do  you  identify  what  the  assailant  was  when  something  hits  you  twenty  years  from  now? 
People  think  diseases  like  cancer  are  acts  of  God.  But  we  know  that  over  90  percent  of 
cancer  if  environmentally  induced,  and  therefore  preventable.  But  you  can’t  prevent  it  if 
you  don’t  know  where  it’s  coming  from.” 

Mazzochi's  charges  about  suppression  of  information  are  borne  out  by  the  experience 
of  workers  at  Monsanto  in  Springfield.  During  the  years  between  1971  and  1974  when  the 
vigorously  carcinogenic  nature  of  poly-vinyl  chloride  (PVC)  was  becoming  known  to 
American  industry-but  not  to  the  public  - Monsanto  workers  who  made  the  stuff  at- 
tended in-plant  safety  programs  that  focussed,  according  to  one  employee,  on  “tire 
pressure,  lawnmowers,  things  like  that.  Awards.  Jackpots.”  Nor  did  the  company’s 
concealment  effort  stop  with  that  sort  of  diversion.  When  the  hazardousness  of  PVC  was 
finally  revealed,  and  an  OSHA  inspector  came  to  check  atmospheric  concentrations  in 
the  plant,  he  suddenly  heard  a strange,  loud  noise.  Someone  had  turned  on  the 
emergency  ventilation  system,  usually  reserved  for  overflows  and  similar  accidents. 
Readings  taken  that  day  were  below  the  TLV,  but  the  inspector  estimated  that  the 
emergency  system  had  reduced  the  airborne  concentration  of  PVC  by  50  percent  to  100 
percent.  Despite  the  obviously  suspicious  nature  of  the  sudden  extra  ventilation,  OSHA 
did  not  follow  up  with  a new  inspection. 

That  sort  of  performance  by  OSHA  is  near  par  for  the  course  as  Mazzochi  sees  it.  But 
he  and  Kane  and  other  progressive  labor  activists  see  OSHA’s  value  as  limited  in  the  first 
place.  Mazzochi  thinks  that  OSHA,  which  he  feels  is  underfunded  as  well  as  politically 
shackled,  is  “an  important  tool,  but  not  the  sole  or  primary  tool”  for  making  work  healthy 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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LABOR  REPRESSION  IN  PUERTO  RICO 

— Bob  Forrant 


It  has  become  an  historical  given  in  the  Third  World  that  multinational  corporations 
and  the  governments  that  support  them  gain  and  keep  economic  power  by  subverting  or 
destroying  all  efforts  at  working  class  political  and  work  place  organizing.  Recent  events 
in  Puerto  Rico  present  concrete  examples  of  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  economic  crisis  worsens  on  the  island  - just  as  in  the  U.S.  - the  government  is 
moving  to  place  the  burden  of  the  crisis  on  the  backs  of  the  working  class.  This  means 
that  the  organized  workers’  movement  and  its  leading  elements,  especially  militant  in- 
dependent trade  unions,  need  to  be  destroyed.  A united  workers’  movement  would  make 
it,  difficult  for  large  corporations  to  lay  workers  off  at  will,  enforce  back-breaking 
speedups  of  those  still  working,  and  arbitrarily  cut  pay  and  declare  wage  freezes.  A united 
workers’  movement  would  also  make  it  difficult  for  the  bosses  in  Puerto  Rico  to  pit 
workers  against  each  other  for  available  jobs. 

In  response  to  growing  unemployment  and  attacks  on  the  standard  of  living  of  working 
people  there  has  been  an  upsurge  in  trade  union  militancy.  This  activity  has  very  often 
been  in  opposition  to  AFC-CIO  international  unions,  which  organized  Puerto  Rican 
workers  after  World  War  II  and  then  forgot  about  them.  Independent  trade  union  for- 
mations have  called  a number  of  militant  strikes  in  the  last  three  years,  culminating  in  a 
one  day  general  work  stoppage  this  past  October  to  protest  passage  of  repressive  labor 
legislation.  Several  of  these  independent  unions,  along  with  progressive  locals  of  in- 
ternational unions,  recently  formed  a labor  union  coalition,  the  United  Workers 
Movement  (MOU). 

The  National  Guard  has  been  mobilized  in  the  past  to  put  down  these  strikes.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  been  used  to  break  strikes.  Labor  leaders  have  been 
thrown  in  jail  on  phony  charges.  And  scabs  have  been  repeatedly  used  to  break  legal 
picket  lines.  One  key  instrument  in  this  repression  of  the  Puerto  Rican  working  class  is 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  The  NLRB  is  responsible  for  administering  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  (Taft-Hartley  was  passed  in  1947  with  the  clear  objective  of  containing 
working  class  militancy  in  the  U.S.)  Because  of  the  colonial  status  of  Puerto  Rico,  U.S. 
federal  labor  laws  apply  on  the  island.  They  are  being  enforced  with  an  iron  fist  to  destroy 
trade  union  development. 

The  use  of  the  NLRB  is  most  striking  in  the  case  of  the  Union  Nacional  De 
Trabajadores,  UNT.  The  UNT  was  formed  in  1970  as  an  independent  union.  Its  stated 
purposes  were  to  develop  working  class  unity  in  Puerto  Rico,  create  strong  leadership 
from  the  union’s  rank  and  file,  and  fight  existing  anti-labor  legislation.  The  UNT  im- 
mediately challenged  the  right  of  the  NLRB  to  operate  in  Puerto  Rico.  Since  the 
procedures  of  the  Board  were  all  in  English  and  the  Appeals  Courts  were  located  in 
Boston  and  Washington,  the  union  felt  that  the  NLRB  did  not  have  the  right  to  dictate 
labor  relations  on  the  island. 

While  contesting  the  NLRB’s  jurisdictional  power  the  UNT  began  major  organizing 
drives,  especially  in  the  construction  industry.  It  was  one  of  the  most  active  unions  in 
Puerto  Rico  the  past  few  years.  Stung  by  the  militancy  of  the  organizing  drives,  four  large 
firms,  three  of  whom  are  based  in  the  United  States,  filed  charges  against  the  union  with 
the  NLRB  for  allegedly  engaging  in  violence.  Lawyers  representing  the  companies  were 
former  officials  or  attorneys  for  the  NLRB. 

As  could  be  expected  the  Board  found  in  favor  of  the  companies  and  issued  an  ad- 
ministrative order  “requiring  the  union  to  cease  and  desist  from  unfair  labor  practices” 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  four  companies  filing  the  suit  but  "also  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees of  ANY  employer  in  Puerto  Rico.”  (emphasis  added)  The  NLRB  in  effect  ordered 
the  UNT  to  stop  all  of  its  organizing!  In  a related  ruling  the  Board  decertified  the  UNT  as 
the  bargining  agent  in  a plant  it  had  already  organized  because  of  its  alleged  “violent 
misconduct.” 

The  UNT  refused  to  accept  these  rulings  and  filed  an  appeal  which  was  heard  in 
February.  Union  officials  attacked  the  rulings  as  setting  a dangerous  precedent  for  even 
greater  suppression  of  militant  labor  organizing.  A decision  on  the  appeal  will  be  an- 
nounced sometime  this  Spring  but  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Board  will  find  in  favor  of  the 
UNT. 

Dunne  the  second  week  in  March  Arturo  Grant,  head  of  the  Union  Nacional  De 
Trabajadores  will  be  touring  western  Massachusetts  sponsored  by  the  Puerto  Rican 


Solidarity  Committee  to  discuss  the  issue  of  repression  of  workers  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
begin  to  build  international  solidarity  with  the  Puerto  Rican  working  class.  Strong  sup- 
port for  the  Puerto  Rican  workers  struggle  is  crucial.  Historically  colonies  have  been  used 
as  ‘testing  grounds’  for  social  repression.  The  struggle  of  the  Puerto  Rican  working  class 
against  attacks  by  the  corporations  and  U.S.  government  is  linked  to  our  struggle  against 
the  economic  hard  times.  It  is  the  same  U.S.  government  which  tries  to  impose  the 
burden  of  the  economic  crisis  they  have  created  on  Puerto  Rican  workers.  Without  a 
united  working  class  hard  times  will  continue.  ORGANIZE! 

For  more  information  on  the  tour  write 

Puerto  Rican  Solidarity  Committee 

P.O.  Box  119 

Hadley,  Massachusetts 

or  call 

Bob  Forrant 

584-3862 


PERSPECTIVES  ON  COLONIALISM  PERSPECTIVAS  DEL  COLONIAJE 

— Norberto  Berrios 


The  history  of  underdevelopment  in 
Third  World  countries  is  the  history  of 
capitalist -imperialist  expansion  in  these 
countries;  it  is  the  history  of  colonialism 
and  exploitation.  The  arithmetic  for  this 
relation  lies  in  the  fact  that,  for  a colonizer 
to  be,  a colonized  is  needed:  exploiter- 
exploited.  capitalism-underdevelopment, 
master-slave,  rich-poor,  etc.  International 
capitalism  conquers  (hardly)  thanks  to 
failure  and  maintenance  of  un- 
derdevelopment in  Third  World  countries. 

The  capitalist  countries  have  in- 
terchanged native  capital  for  European 
and  North  American  capital.  “All:  land,  its 
products  and  rich  mineral  resources, 
human  beings  and  their  capacities  to  work 
and  consume,  natural  and  human 
resources.  The  means  of  production  and 
class  structure  of  every  place  have  been 
successively  determined,  from  outside,  by 
its  incorporation  to  the  universal  gearing  of 
capitalism.  Our  defeat  was  always  implicit 
in  the  victory  of  the  foreigner;  our  richness 
has  generated  our  poverty  to  feed  the 
prosperity  of  others:  the  empires  and  their 
native  acolytes”.  (E  Galeano-  our  trans- 
lation) 

In  this  way,  underdevelopment  is  not  a 
stage  that  will  be  superseded  with  the 
passing  of  time,  but  it  is  a necessary 
condition  for  the  development  of 
capitalism.  It  is  here,  though,  that  we 
encounter  the  weak  heel  of  international 
capitalism:  its  existence  depends  almost 
totally  on  the  Third  World  countries.  This 
curious  dialectical  Condition  will  deter- 
mine not  only  the  future  of  international 
commerce,  but  of  all  capitalist  countries  of 
the  world.  At  the  same  time  that  these 
countries  exploit  they  seal  their  future.  The 
imminent  failure  of  the  capitalists  lies  in 
the  dialectical  function  with  the  upsurge  of 
the  liberating  Third  World  countries. 

These  reasons  explain  the  intervention 


of  the  U.S.  in  Viet-Nam.  It  was  not  for 
"saving"  democracy,  but  to  save  the 
multinational  companies  that  were 
operating  there.  That  is  also  the  same 
reason  for  the  “Marines"  intervention  in 
Dominican  Republic.  That  explains  all  GA 
actions;  the  already  dead  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  also  explained  by  that  as  well  as 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  (con- 
trolled by  U.S.).  The  Chilean  experience 
also  has  its  basis  on  the  saving  of 
multinational  company’s  interests. 

The  empires  count  on  the  unconditional 
help  of  a group  of  native  supporters,  the 
dominant  classes  of  these  countries  that 
put  at  the  service  of  the  empire  all  power 
structures:  army,  national  guard,  secret 
intelligence,  etc.  in  order  to  maintain 
plunder  and  outrage  in  return  for  the 
illusion  of  power  and  richness.  Meanwhile, 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 


La  historia  del  subdesarrollo  en  los 
paises  dej  Tercer  Mundo  es  la  historia  de  la 
expansion  capitalista-imperialista  en  estos 
paises;  es,  la  historia  del  coloniaje  y la 
explotacion.  La  aritmetica  de  esta  relacion 
estriba  en  que  para  existir  un  colonizador 
es  necesario  el  colonizado,  explotador- 
explotado.  capital  is  mo -subdesarrollo,  amo- 
subyugado.  rico-pobre,  etc.  Triunfa  (a 
duras  penas)  el  capitalismo  internacional 
gracias  al  fracaso  y al  mantenimiento  del 
subdesarrollo  en  los  paises  del  Tercer 
Mundo. 

Los  paises  capitalistas  han  transmutado 
el  capital  nativo  en  capital  europeo  y 
norteamericano.  ‘Todo:  la  tierra,  sus 
frutos  y sus  profundidades  ricas  en 
minerales,  los  hombres  y su  capacidad  de 
trabajo  y de  consumo,  los  recursos 
naturales  y los  recursos  hum  an  os.  El  modo 
de  produccion  y la  estructura  de  clases  de 
cada  lugar  han  sido  sucesivamente 
determinados,  desde  fuera,  por  su  in- 
corporacion  al  engranaje  universal  del 
capitalismo."  “Nuestra  derrota  estuvo 
siempre  implicita  en  la  victoria  ajena; 
nuestra  riqueza  ha  generado  siempre 
nuestra  pobreza  para  alimentar  la 
prosperidad  de  otros:  los  imperios  y sus 
corporales  nativos”  (E.  Galeano) 

En  este  sentido,  el  subdesarrollo  no  es 
una  etapa  que  se  superara  con  el  tra- 
scurso  del  tiempo  sino  condicion  necesaria 
para  el  desarroUo  del  capitalismo.  Y aqui  a 
la  vez  nos  tropezamos  con  el  “talon” 
debil  del  capitalismo  internacional:  su 
existencia  depende  casi  totalmente  de  los 
paises  del  Tercer  Mundo.  Esta_  curiosa 
situacion  dialectica  determinara  el  por- 
venir  no  solo  del  comercio  internacional, 
sino  de  todos  los  paises  capitalistas  del 
mundo.  A la  vez  explotan  y sellan/su 
futuro.  El  fracaso  segurc^  de  los  paises 
capitalistas  esta  en  funcion  dialectica  con 
el  levantamiento  de  las  fuerzas  liberadoras 


tercermundistas. 

Estas  razones  explican  el  por  que  de  la 
intervencion  militar  norteamericana  en 
Vietnam.  No  se  trataba  de  “salvar"  la 
democracia,  sino  salvar  las  multinacionales 
que  operaban  en  este  pueblo.  Asi,  tambien 
se  explica,  le  ocupacidn  militar  perpetrada 
por  los  “marines”  en  la  Republica 
Dominic  ana.  Se  ex  plica  todas  las  acciones 
de  la  CIA;  se  explica  la  muerta  ya  Alianza 
para  el  Progreso;  El  Fondo  Monetario 
Internacional  (dominado  por  E.U.);  La 
Organizacibn  de  Estados  Americanos 
(tambien  dominado  por  E.U.).  Se  explica  el 
golpe  de  estado  en  Chile. 

Los  imperios  cuentan  a su  vez  con  un 
grupo  de  subaltemos  nativos,  las  clases 
dominantes  de  estos  paises  que  ponen  al 
servicio  del  imperio  todas  las  estructuras 
de  poder:  ejercito,  guardia  nacional,  la 
inteligencia  secreta,  etc.  para  mantener 
esta  situacion  de  pillaje  y ultra je,  a cambio 
de  la  ilusion  del  poder  y la  riqueza. 
Mientras,  en  las  escuelas  se  adoctrinan  a 
los  jovenes  en  los  principios  de  la  moral 
capitalista. 

Los  due  nos  de  las  multinacionales 
acunados  por  el  gobiemo  en  la  mas  ^>er- 
fecta  simbiosis  e identidad,  muestran  como 
las  corporaciones  multinacionales  utihzan 
del  estado  para  “acumular,  multiplicar  y 
concentrar  capitales,  profundizar  la 
revoluciOn  tecnologica,  militarizar  la 
economia  y mediante  diversos 
mecanismos,  asegurar  el  exito  de  la 
norteamericanizacion  del  mundo 
capitalista.”  Ya  en  esta  etapa  el 
capitalismo  no  es  el  regimen  de  la  libre 
competencia  sino  capitalismo 
monopolista.  Los  monopolios  in- 
ternacionales  se  reparten  el  mundo  entre 
ellos  y en  este  proceso  anulan  todo  aquello 
que  contradiga  sus  intereses.  Redirijen  las 
economias  naturales  de  los  pueblos  ter- 
(Contlnued  on  Page  19) 
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WILSON’S  LAST  STAND:  THE  LONGEST  WAR 


Richard  “Dickie”  Wilson,  former 
chairman  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Tribal  Council, 
Has  gone  on  another,  hopefully  his  last, 
rampage  of  blood.  Recently  defeated  in  a 
bid  for  a third  term,  Wilson,  through  his 
infamous  “goon  squad”  (with  ample 
assistance  from  the  BIA  and  FBI)  has 
wrought  death  and  intimidation  on  the 
people  who  organized  against  him:  the 
traditional  Lakota  people  and  American 
Indian  Movement  members  and  supporters 
on  Pine  Ridge.  The  roll  of  people  who  have 
fallen  in  the  path  of  the  U.S.  government- 
supported  goon  squad  has  grown  violently 
longer  in  the  past  few  months  in  a 
whirlwind  of  terror  that  prefaced  Wilson’s 
defeat.  He  was  beaten  in  January,  1976  by 
A1  Trimble,  a former  BIA  superintendent 
on  Pine  Ridge  who  had  previously  been 
transferred  to  New  Mexico  by  the  Bureau 
when  Wilson  and  he  clashed  over  reser- 
vation policy. 

The  most  recent  of  the  Wilson  inspired 
murders  took  place  in  Wanblee,  oiie  of  the 
several  traditional  districts  on  the  western 
South  Dakota  territory.  In  late  January, 
1976,  Byron  DeSersa,  an  AIM  supporter 
and  treaty  rights  activist  on  Pine  Ridge, 
was  gunned  down  in  an  attack  by  goons. 
The  site  was  the  location  of  a traditional 
ceremony  being  held  in  Trimble’s  honor. 
According  to  members  of  the  Wounded 
Knee  Legal  Defense-Offense  Committee 
who  were  present  at  the  time  of  the 
shooting,  the  assault  was  a planned  and  co- 
ordinated mission  on  the  part  of  the  goons. 
WKLD-OC  had  prior  knowledge  of  the 
attack  through  the  tribal  grapevine  and 
despite  his  no  law  enforcement  people, 
BOIA  or  FBI,  took  action  to  stop  it. 

Incidences  of  violent  harrassment  under 
Wilson  had  an  economic  source,  a long 
history  and  a specific  target.  His  regime 
was  based  officially  and  now  unofficially  in 
Pine  Ridge  Village,  the  center  of  BIA 
bureaucracy  and  money.  He  used  both  of 
these  well  in  maintaining  himself.  The  BIA 
police  (in  conjunction  at  all  times  with  the 
FBI)  and  the  ^ribal  courts  served  as  an  arm 
of  repression  against  the  traditional  people 
of  the  outlying  districts.  This,  while  he 
embezzled  the  millions  of  dollars  in  federal 
funds  that  were  supposedly  allocated  for 
the  entire  reservation.  Wilson,  with 
cohorts  like  his  brother  James,  (the 


"brains"  of  the  organization,  according  to 
one  source),  was  brutally  simple  in  his 
quest  for  wealth  and  control:  brazenly 
plunder  the  funds  of  the  people,  then  bring 
in  the  full  repressive  force  of  the  U.S. 
government  to  squelch  any  resistance  from 
the  plundered  people. 

Y et  despite  the  overwhelming  resources 
of  repression  that  Dickie  Wilson  had  at  his 
disposal  he  could  not  put  to  rest  the  drive 
for  freedom  that  lives  in  the  Lakota  people. 
Therefore,  as  Wilson  stepped  up  his 
campaign  to  solidify  his  Pine  Ridge  base 
using  the  increased  assistance  of  the  FBI 
and  U.S.  Marshals,  the  resistance  grew  and 
so,  proportionally,  the  violence. 

Two  events  typify  the  response  that 
Wilson  provoked  during  his  tenure,  which 
began  in  1972:  The  Liberation  of  Wounded 
Knee  in  1973  and  the  shoot-out  of  June  26, 
1975  in  Oglala  on  Pine  Ridge  that  left  one 
Native  American  man,  Joe  Stuntz,  and  two 
FBI  agents  dead.  In  both  situations  there 
was  a face-off;  U.S.  government  vs.  Indian 
people.  In  both  cases,  the  issues  were  the 
same:  self-determination  and  sovereignty 
were  on  the  line  for  the  Native  people.  In 
both  cases,  Indian  people  died. 

We  are  all,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  aware  of 
what  happened  at  Wounded  Knee  between 
February  27  and  May  8,  1973  at  least  on 
some  superficial,  mass  media  level.  What  is 
often  obscured,  however,  are  some  of  the 
particulars  damaging  to  the  government 
and  its  puppet,  Dickie  Wilson. 

At  a meeting  with  traditional  chiefs, 
headsmen  and  other  elders  in  late 
February,  1973,  in  Wounded  Knee,  300 
Lakota  people  reviewed  the  problems  they 
were  facing  on  Pine  Ridge  and  sought,  in' 
counsel  with  the  elders,  some  solution. 
Among  the  most  immediate  of  these 
problems  was  Wilson.  Not  only  was  he 
involved  in  physical  harassment  but  he  re- 
enforced the  control  of  the  white  ranchers 
on  the  reservation,  who  “own”  or  lease  1-3 
of  the  land.  Also,  none  of  the  BIA  money 
that  was  coming  into  Pine  Ridge  vjllage 
' was  getting  out  to  the  outlying  areas  such 
as  Wanblee,  Oglala,  Potato  Creek,  and 
Wounded  Knee.  In  this  Wilson  was  not  the 
source  of  the  oppression  so  much  as  he 
acted  as  a willing  puppet,  carrying  out  the 
colonial  policies  of  the  Washington 


NA  TIVE  AMERICAN  SUR  VE  Y 
ACCURATE  COUNT  IMPORTANT 

A new  1975-1976  census  to  determine  the  Native  American  population  of 
Massachusetts  is  now  being  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mass.  Commission  on 
Indian  Affairs,  a state  agency.  The  interviewer  in  Western  Massachusetts  is  Richard 
Williams,  who  is  also  the  acting  director  of  the  regional  Indian  center  which  is  located  in 
Northampton. 

Previous  censuses,  taken  in  the  past  by  the  Federal  Government  have  been  shown  to  be 
inadequate  and  insufficient.  Thus,  Indians  in  Massachusetts  have  suffered  in  areas  of 
funding  and  social  services  (since  this  is  done  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  a minority 
group),  as  well  as  the  other  obvious  problems  that  ethnic  groups  face. 

It  is  VITAL  that  all  Native  Americans  cooperate  with  this  survey,  for,  the  greater  the 
numbers,  the  greater  the  benefits  to  all  Indians  in  the  state. 

In  addition,  if  you  feel  strongly  about  your  ancestry,  you  are  more  than  welcome  to 
drop  in  and  rap,  perhaps  join  or  contribute  in  some  way  to  our  center  (we  are  still  getting 
organized). 

Help  your  cause,  your  people,  and  yourself.  If  you  are  of  Native  American  descent, 
contact.  Richard  Williams 

c-o  WESTERN  MASS.  NATIVE  AMERICANS 
21  Pleasant  Street 
Northampton,  Mass.  01060 

Tel:  584-6863 


government  for  the  tiny  empire  he  got  in 
return. 

This  past  summer,  on  June  26  (the  day  of 
the  FBI  - Indian  firefight  in  Oglala)  he  gave 
away  in  secret  session  of  the  tribal  council, 
100,000  acres  of  the  sacred  badlands  to  the 
government. 

The  situation  was  (and  is)  intolerable. 
With  the  direction  of  the  elders  it  was 
decided  that  dramatic  action  was 
necessary  to  make  known  to  the  govern- 
ment, to  Wilson  and  to  the  American 
people  that  the  Oglala  Lakota  nation  had 
had  enough.  At  the  meeting,  one  member 
of  the  American  Indian  Movement  was 
present,  Russell  Means,  a member  of  AIM 
and  the  Lakota  nation.  He  was  asked  to 
organize  AIM  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  people.  This  he  did  willingly.  On 
February  27,  1973,  the  Liberation  of 
Wounded  Knee  began  with  300  people, 
both  Lakotas  and  .other  Native  people  who 
came  at  the  call  of  the  American  Indian 
Movement. 

Wounded  Knee  lasted  71  days,  a mere 
three  calendar  months.  However,  in  that 
short,  explosive  period  the  full  scope  of  the 
issues  of  Native  American  sovereignty, 
self-determination  and  oppression  were 
laid  out  onto  the  plains  of  western  So. 
Dakota. 

The  liberators’  demands  were 
straightforward  and  clear:  honor  the  1868 
Treaty  with  the  Lakota,  guaranteeing  them 
their  international  autonomy  and  enforce 
the  impeachment  proceedings  against 
Richard  Wilson.  The  U.S.  responded  to 
these  sincere  pleas  for  the  justice  with  the 
U.S.  Army,  FBI,  Federal  marshals  and  BIA 
police.  Included  in  this  assault  force  was 
the  goon  squad:  white  ranchers  from  Pine 


— Jim  Jordan,  NASC 

Ridge  along  with  Wilson  and  other  "ap- 
ples” (red  on  the  outside,  white  on  the 
inside)  from  Pine  Ridge  Village. 

Wounded  Knee  Liberation  was  ended 
with  an  agreement,  a treaty  between  the 
Independent  Oglala  Nation  and  the  U.S. 
This  was  broken  by  the  government  almost 
immediately:  no  hearings  were  held  in 
Washington  on  the  1868  Treaty,  Wilson 
remained  in  ottice.  Thus,  despite  the 
dramatic  influence  of  the  Liberation,  this 
proof  of  the  Native  Peoples’  integrity  and 
intent,  nothing  changed  substantially  on 
the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  Nothing,  that 
is  except  that  the  peoples’  resistance  grew 
more  committed  to  the  cause  and  more 
certain  of  the  government’s  bad  faith. 

Between  May,  1973,  the  date  of  the 
Wounded  Knee  Treaty  and  now,  scores  of 
people  have  been  terrorized,  harassed  and 
killed  by  the  Wilson  forces.  Pedro 
Bissonette,  leader  of  the  Wounded  Knee 
Liberation,  was  brutally  murdered  by  BIA 
police  on  orders  from  Wilson.  While  they 
maintained  that  Pedro  was  "resisting 
arrest”,  investigators  who  were  at  the  scene 
of  the  slaying  testified  that  Bissonette  had 
bullet  wounds  in  the  palm  of  his  hands, 
showing  that  he  was  unarmed;  holding  up 
his  empty  hands  in  a tragic,  helpless 
gesture  of  defense. 

More  recently,  in  March,  ’75  his  sister-in- 
law  was  gunned  to  death  as  she  drove  along 
a deserted  road,  returning  from  the  funeral 
of  still  another  Wilson-U.S.  victim,  18  year- 
old  Stacy  Cottier  who  had  been  stomped  to 
death  by  goons  a few  days  earlier.  To 
complete  the  irony,  it  was  believed  on  the 
reservation  that  the  goons  had  actually 
been  gunning  for  Ellen  Moves  Camp,  a 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 


Federal  agents  on  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  In  conjunction  with  Dick  Wilson,  they  serve 
to  repress  the  traditional  movement  on  Pine  Ridge. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  “JUSTICE” 
SPREADS  TO  WISCONSIN 


Menominee  County  Sheriff  “Paddo” 
Fish  has  admitted  killing  Menominee 
Warriors  John  Waubanascum,  Jr.  and 
Arlin  Pamanet  on  February  3.  Fish  had  just 
returned  from  a trip  to  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation,  where  he  apparently  learned 
firsthand  the  Dick  Wilson  method  of 
dealing  with  those  who  are  willing  to  speak 
out  against  illegitimate  power  and  brute 
force.  Waubanascum  was  one  of  the  five 
Menominees  who  had  been  on  trial  on 
state  felony  charges  arising  out  of  the 
Menominee  Warrior  Society  repossession 
of  the  Alexian  Brothers  Abbey  in  Gresham 
last  January. 

The  incident  occurred  at  Wauby’s 
house,  located  in  an  isolated,  deeply 
wooded  section  of  the  reservation.  Wauby 
and  Arlin  were  both  shot  in  the  back. 
Taken  in  the  police  car  to  the  Shawano 
hospital,  Wauby  was  dead  on  arrival,  shot 
in  the  heart.  It  was  at  least  two  hours  later 
before  Arlin  was  brought  to  the  hospital.  If 
there  had  not  been  this  inexcusable  and 
unexplained  delay,  Arlin  would  have  lived. 

Governor  Lucey,  the  Attorney  General’s 
office,  and  the  Wisconsin  Justice 
Department  had  all  been  warned  time  and 
time  again  that  so  long  as  Fish  remained  in 
office,  he  was  a threat  to  the  safety  of 
innocent  people.  A known  drunkard,  loser 
in  a previous  election  for  sheriff,  Fish  was 
nonetheless  appointed  sheriff  last  winter 
by  Gov.  Lucey.  By  the  fall,  known  in- 
cidents of  his  dangerous  behavior  had 
become  so  outrageous  that  Alexander 
Askenette,  Sr.,  a former  deputy  sheriff, 
filed  a suit  to  order  the  Governor  to 


suspend  Sheriff  Fish.  Despite  nearly  2 
dozen  affidavits  attesting  to  Fish’s  drunken 
behavior  when  he  brandished  loaded 
pistols  and  rifles,  shooting  into  the  air, 
pointing  the  weapons  threateningly  into 
faces  of  innocent  people,  the  Governor 
refused  to  suspend  Fish  --  despite  a 
Wisconsin  statute  requiring  him  to  do  so 
whenever  he  has  been  credibly  informed 
that  the  sheriff  has  committed  a felony. 
The  State  Justice  Department  finally  sent 
investigators  to  the  reservation.  But  their 
report  has  not  been  publicly  released,  and 
neither  Askenette  nor  his  attorney  has 
been  allowed  to  see  it.  The  Menominee 
Legal  Defense  - Offense  Committee  then 
found  out  that  several  deputies  had  lied  to 
the  investigators  in  order  to  protect  Fish, 
but  this  information  had  no  effect  either. 

The  same  Justice  Department  in- 
vestigators are  again  on  the  reservation,  for 
another  "investigation.”  The  State  through 
its  officials  seems  to  be  sanctioning  the 
spread  of  the  Dick  Wilson  plague  of 
violence  to  the  Menominee  Reservation. 
This  is  the  same  state  which 
continues  to  prosectue  five  - now  four  -- 
people  who  tried  to  convert  an  unused 
monastery  into  a desperately  needed 
hospital.  The  Abbey  defendants  face  over 
90  years  each.  But  "Paddo”  Fish  goes  free. 

Phyllis  Girouard 
(617)  536-8686 
For  more  infor:  Menominee  Legal 
Defense-Offense  Comm. 

P.O.  Box  431 
Keshena  WI  54135 
(715)  799-3667 
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THE  AMHERST  RENT  CONTROL  STRUGGLE 


The  February  issue  of  Out  Front  carried  an  article  on  the  Amherst  housing  crisis  and 
the  rent  control  alternative.  People  United  for  Rent  Control  (PURC),  born  in  the 
Commuter  Collective  this  winter,  is  working  towards  organizing  tenants  of  the  town  (on 
and  off-campus,  students  and  non-students)  into  a united  group  to  work  towards  bringing 
rent  control  to  Amherst  this  spring. 

The  first  mention  of  rent  control  has  brought  an  onslaught  of  questions  from  tenants 
and  town  administrators  alike.  Questions  such  as  “How  would  local  laws  relate  to  state 
laws?”  “What  would  it  mean  for  Amherst  to  have  rent  control?”  and  finally,  "What  do  we 
need  to  do  to  get  rent  control?” 

At  this  point  the  state  rent  control  law  is  not  only  filled  with  loopholes,  but  is  also  in 
real  danger  of  expiring  on  March  31.  The  law  does  not  cover  Federal  subsidized  housing, 
“luxury  apts.”,  housing  built  after  1969  or  towns  with  populations  under  50,000  (like 
Amherst).  Without  rent  control  coverage,  Federal  subsidized  housing  has  no  method  of 
protecting  tenants  from  paying  rent  increases. 

Under  the  present  law,  Amherst  and  other  small  towns  are  completely  on  their  own  to 
write,  pass,  and  send  to  the  state  legislature,  their  own  rent  control  laws.  These  then  have 
to  be  approved  at  the  state  level  under  “home  rule  legislation”  acts.  When  we  write  our 
local  rent  control  law,  we  would  have  to  specify  that  housing  built  after  1969  be  included 
in  the  rent  control  law  because  most  of  the  new  housing  in  Amherst  has  been  built  after 
1969.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a moratorium  on  building  new  housing  in  Amherst. 

The  importance  of  rent  control  in  Amherst  is  two-fold.  First  of  all,  housing  is  an 
essential  need  that  must  and  should  be  met.  A rent  control  law  could  give  tenants  the 
necessary  tool  for  fighting  for  affordable  rents,  and  would  limit  landlords’  rate  of  profit 
through  setting  up  a rent  control  board  established  in  the  town.  While  this  by  no  means  is 
an  end  to  landlords’  power  and  right  to  make  profit,  it  is  an  important  step  in  tenants 
rights.  By  fighting  for  rent  control,  tenants  are  fighting  together  strongly  and  unifying, 
gaining  the  power  necessary  for  tenant’s  rights.  This  is  an  important  process  and  one 
which  can  bring  some  important  gains,  namely  a guaranteed  lower  rent.  In  our  current 
economic  crisis  this  is  an  essential  right.  In  our  long  range  struggle,  it  is  an  important  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  town  of  Amherst  presents  an  interesting  and  important  place  for  rent  control. 
Statewide  rent  control  groups  are  looking  for  small  towns  in  need  of  rent  control  to  take  a 
positive  stand  on  the  issue.  The  town  of  Amherst  consists  of  town  people,  who  live  here 
full  time  and  for  the  most  part  permanently,  and  students,  who,  while  considered  tran- 
sient as  individuals,  are  here  permanently  as  a group.  Students  presently  fall  into  two 
residency  categories:  on  capus  and  off  campus.  The  present  university  ruling  (which  may 
change  soon),  states  that  a student  must  either  be  a senior,  be  married,  or  reside  within 
a 40-mile  radius  of  the  university  in  order  to  qualify  for  off-campus  status.  It  is  very  im- 
portant for  students  to  realize  that  they  should  have  input  into  this  town’s  policies.  By 
taking  an  active  part  in  an  election  with  issues  that  directly  affect  students,  they  could 
have  an  important  influence  on  the  decisions  that  affect  them. 

Amherst  has,  as  stated  before,  a severe  housing  shortage.  Its  vacancy  rate,  which 
measures  the  percentage  of  available  housing  at  any  given  time,  including  housing  under 
repair,  is  1.1  percent  (one  of  the  lowest  in  this  state).  The  official  crisis  rate  is  between  5 
and  6 percent.  This  housing  shortage  in  Amherst  allows  landlords  to  raise  rents  whenever 
they  choose,  and  as  high  as  the  choose.  There  are  no  guidelines  or  regulations  and  this 
shortage  results  in  tight  competition  between  tenants  for  available  housing.  This  com- 
petition then  applows  the  landlord  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  and  raise  rents  A 
vicious  cycle. 

Part  of  the  process  that  PURC  is  initiating  in  getting  rent  control,  is  to  raise  the  issue  of 
rent  control  in  this  town  through  canvassing,  media  coverage,  etc.  The  next  step  is  to 
encourage  people  to  register  as  citizens  of  Amherst.  If  you  live  in  the  town  now,  you  are 
eligible  to  register  here.  This  is  really  very  important  for  achieving  rent  control,  because 
as  we  stated  before  rent  control  will  be  voted  on  in  town  meeting.  Amherst  is  run  by  an 
elected  Town  Meeting  of  240  members  and  as  many  as  100  people  will  be  running  for 
town  meeting  seats  this  spring.  It  is  essential  that  people  vote  for  representatives  who  will 


Co-op  City  was,  after  all,  constructed 
under  state  authority,  which  meant  a low- 
interest  mortage  loan  from  the  State 
Development  Financing  Agency.  (Sixty 
seven  percent  of  the  present  tenant  rent 
goes  to  pay  off  the  mortage.)  And  under 
the  Mitchell-Lama  housing  law,  the  city 
relieved  the  project  of  some  90  percent  of 
its  real  estate  tax. 

The  co-op’s  developer  was  sponsored  by 
the  United  Housing  Federation  (UHF),  a 
conglomerate  of  all  the  major  trade  unions 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  UHF  had 
been  founded  in  1951  to  help  sponsor  low- 
cost  housing  for  workers.  With  such  ad- 
vantages, Co-op  City  held  enormous 
potential. 

The  incoming  tenants,  75  percent  of 
whom  were  white  workers,  25  percent 
black  and  Latin,  and  one-third  over  65 
living  on  fixed  incomes,  had  faith  in  the 
state  and  the  UHF. 

Betrayed 

But  from  the  start,  their  faith  was 
betrayed.  The  construction  and 
management  of  Co-op  City  was  marked  by 
fraud  and  profit-making  on  the  part  of  state 
bureaucrats,  union  officials  and,  of  course, 
the  banking  and  real  estate  interests  that 
held  the  mortgage  bonds.  By  1970,  before 
construction  had  even  been  completed,  the 
incoming  tenants  were  hit  with  rent  in- 
creases amounting  to  60  percent  of  their 
original  rent 

Inflation  and  increased  construction 
costs  were  offered  as  the  excuse  by  the  Co- 
op’s 10  board  directors:  nine  of  whom 
were  UHF-selected,  one  a state 
representative,  and  no  residents  of  the 
project.  (The  tenants  didn’t  win 
representation  on  the  board  until  1972, 
when  five  resident  members  were  added. 

The  construction  of  Co-op  City  was 
contracted  entirely  to  Community  Ser- 
vices, Inc.,  a developer  subsidiary  of  the 
“non-profit”  UHF  that  shares  the  same 
board  of  directors  with  its  parent 
organization.  Community  Services 
managed  to  increase  the  cost  estimate 
from  $236  million  to  $436  million  - all  of 
which  has  been  passed  on  to  the  Co-op 

(Coadnoed  on  Page  21) 


LARGEST  RENT  STRIKE 
IN  US.  HISTORY: 

CO-OP  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


(LNS)  — Co-op  City  is  occupied  by  some 
60,000  people  who  customarily  pay  $3.3 
million  in  rent  each  month  to  Riverbay 
Corporation,  the  state-supervised 
managing  company  of  the  giant 
development. 

Since  June,  however,  their  checks  have 
been  made  out  not  to  Riverbay,  but  to 
“Steering  Committee  III.”  The  people  at 
Co-op  City  --  some  85  percent  of  them  - are 
on  rent  strike. 

A massive  housing  project  in  the  north- 
east Bronx,  Co-op  City  consists  of  35  high 


rise  apartment  buildings;  seven  clusters  of 
three-story  town-houses;  three  complete 
shopping  centers;  eight  parking  garages; 
three  elementary  schools;  two  in- 
termediate schools  and  one  high  school  - 
all  spread  out  (with  breathing  space  to 
spare)  over  300  acres  of  land. 

Theirs  is  the  largest  rent  strike  in 
American  history.  In  eight  months  they 
have  withheld  more  than  $20  million  in 
rent  from  the  Co-op  City  management  and 
have  maintained  an  organizational 
solidarity  that  has  withstood  court  in- 


junctions, fines  surpassing  a million 
dollars,  threatened  cut-offs  of  heat  and  hot 
water,  and  possible  jailing  of  their  leaders. 

In  the  process,  they  have  become  an 
organized,  highly  conscious  community  of 
people  determined  to  right. 

The  Promise  of  Co-op  City 
"Co-op  City  was  occupied  relatively 
quickly  based  on  the  promise  that  this 
would  be  very  inexpensive  housing  for 
working  people,”  explained  Steering 
Committee  III  chairperson  Charles  Rosen 
to  Larry  Cox  of  WBAI  radio  in  New  York. 
“We  are  also  promised  that  the  mortage  on 
Co-op  City  would  be  exactly  $236  million 
and  that  any  cost  over-runs  would  be 
absorbed  by  the  builder." 

That  promise  seemed  credible  in  1965 
when  Co-op  City  was  in  its  infancy  and 
bonds  for  the  development’s  construction 
were  being  sold  and  investments  from 
prospective  tenants  were  being  accepted. 


Residents  from  many  New  York  City  projects  attended  rally  with  Co-op  City  rent  strikers. 


be  not  only  sympathetic  to  tenants’  needs,  but  who  will  have  rent  control  as  a main 
concern.  Any  person  interested  in  running  for  town  meeting  is  encouraged  to  get  in  touch 
with  PURC.  We  will  put  you  in  touch  with  others  who  are  planning  a campaign. 

At  the  present  time  PURC  is  involved  in  many  areas  of  work.  The  main  research  on 
rent  control  and  on  housing  has  already  been  done.  Our  main  concern  now  is  outreach, 
working  through  media  to  get  information  out  to  the  public.  We  will  be  canvassing  and 
talking  to  people,  getting  their  responses  and  answering  questions.  We  hope  to  reach 
those  with  questions,  doubts  and-or  support.  People  interested  in  helping  with  any  of  the 
work  should  get  in  touch.  It  is  also  possible  to  receive  colloquia  credit  for  this. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  work,  ongoing  and  planned  for  the  future,  is  of 
great  magnitude.  As  a long  range  goal  we  hope  that  tenants  will  organize  through  this  rent 
control  campaign  into  a solid  and  unified  group,  a tenants  union  in  Amherst.  Such  a 
union  is  vital  to  first  see  that  the  rent  control  law  is  passed,  and  then  to  demand  that  the 
law  is  not  interpreted  to  favor  landlords.  There  is  canvassing  to  be  done,  posters  and 
leaflets  to  be  designed  and  written.  Much  work  needs  to  be  put  into  the  upcoming  spring 
town  elections.  It  is  there  that  this  issue  will  get  its  first  trial.  It  is  the  tenants’  own  in- 
terest to  take  on  the  responsibility  of  uniting  and  getting  rent  control  passed.  The  town 
wijl  not  give  us  this  right  without  our  demanding  it.  Our  rights  should  be  met  and  met 
properly. 

Please  feel  free  to  come  in  and  talk  to  us.  Even  if  you  cannot  help  with  canvassing  or 
other  work,  your  support  is  needed.  We  are  located  at  the  commuter  lounge  in  the 
Student  Union  building  at  U.Mass.  Or  call  us  ...  545-2145  AMHERST  NEEDS  RENT 
CONTROL  AND  NEEDS  IT  NOW.  A 
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AGAINST  OUR  WILL 

— Sebern  Ferry  Fisher 


Common  parlance  as  well  as  endless 
tomes  of  psychological  literature  suggest 
that  love  is  the  most  basic  of  human 
emotional  needs.  A slightly  variant  and  less 
voiced  theory  holds  the  safety  constitutes 
the  single  most  primal  concern  of  human 
nature.  The  relationship  between  safety 
and  love  is  both  obvious  and  subtle  and  for 
the  purposes  of  this  review  only  of 
tangential  importance. 

The  need  for  safety  and  the  constant 
threat  to  women  both  psychological  and 
physical  is  one  underlying  theme  of  Susan 
Brownmiller’s  study,  Against  Our  WID, 
Men,  Women,  and  Rape.  It  has  been 
ambivalently  accepted  by  most  societies 
that  rape  is  an  act  of  sexual  aggression  and 
brutal  invasion  that  is  intolerable.  Much  of 
BrownmiUer’s  work  stresses  the  am- 
bivalence toward  rape  that  is  manifest  in 
male  culture  and  laws.  She  is  able  to  cite 
repeated  examples  of  the  tolerance,  if  not 
the  encouragement,  of  rape  from  an- 
thropological studies  of  acquiring  wives  by 
rape,  through  the  mandate  of  rape  in 
endless  wars,  to  the  rape  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  other  civUized  societies.  She 
contends  that  rape  was  first,  and  in  many 
ways  is  stiU,  considered  an  assault  on  male 
property,  not  essentially  on  the  integrity 
and  safety  of  women. 

If  rape  laws  were  developed  to  protect 
male  property,  and  Brownmiller  presents 
weighty  evidence  for  this  assumption,  the 
act  of  rape  is  in  part  an  act  of  property 
aquisition.  The  conquest  of  property  is  one 
of  the  tenets  of  power,  a transaction 
between  men.  (As  evidenced  most 
dramatically  in  Bangladesh,  conquest  by 
rape  leave  the  damaged  property  mutilated 
and  unwanted  by  its  owners.)  Brownmiller 
postulates  an  evident  shift  from  the 
concept  of  property  for  power  to  the  pure 
act  of  sexual  dominance  as  a sufficient 
statement. 

“To  our  modem  way  of  thinking,  these 
theoretical  origins  are  peculiar  and  dif- 


ficult to  grasp.  A huge  disparity  in  thought 
- male  logic  versus  female  logic  --  effects 
perceptions  of  rape  to  this  very  day, 
confounding  the  analytical  processes  of 
some  of  the  best  legal  minds.  Today’s 
young  rapist  has  no  thought  of  capturing  a 
wife  or  securing  an  inheritance  of  estate. 
He  is  in  an  act  of  impermanent  conquest, 
not  a practical  approach  to  ownership  or 
control.  The  economic  advantage  of  rape 
is  a forgotten  concept.  What  remains  is  the 
basic  male-female  struggle,  a hit  and  run 
attack,  a brief  expression  of  physical 
power,  a conscious  process  of  intimidation, 
a blunt,  ugly  sexual  invasion  with  possible 
(probable)  lasting  psychological  effects  on 
all  women.” 

The  bulk  of  Against  Our  Will  is  an 
historical  study  of  rape  ranging,  as  has 
been  implied,  from  pre-Biblical  to  present 
times.  Either  I too  closely  share  Brown- 
miller’s  bias  or  the  “anti-male”  prejudice 
that  she  has  been  accused  of  by 
predominantly  male  reviewers  is  their 
skewed  projection.  This  is  a work  of 
lengthy  research  and  impressive 
scholarship.  The  objective  data  on  rape 
collected  here  is  frightening.  (The 
youngest  victim  of  rape  reported  was  15 
months  old,  the  oldest  in  her  eighties.) 
Rape  of  men  by  men  is  discussed  as  well 
but  is  a relatively  small  part  of  the  problem 
and  plays  out  the  same  dynamic  of  power 
dominance. 

BrownmiUer’s  data  and  the  vast  majority 
of  her  interpretations  are  indisputably 
sound.  Her  conclusions  are  more 
potentially  controversial.  The  detailed  and 
often  graphic  research  presented  could 
move  even  the  most  rational  of  women  to 
consider  extreme  consequences  to  protect 
her  safety  and  that  of  her  sisters. 
BrownmiUer  sidesteps  this  temptation  and 
focuses  on  several  interrelated  but  distinct 
approaches  for  the  mitigation,  if  not  the 
solution,  of  rape.  She  discusses  the  con- 
ditioning of  women  as  potential  victims  in 


that  they  are  not  taught  how  to  use  their 
bodies  to  fight  back  or  to  use  their  minds  to 
know  that  they  can.  (While  writing  this 
book,  she  broke  her  collarbone  in  a selt- 
defense  course  and  concluded  that  thirty- 
eight  was  not  the  optimum  age  to  begin  to 
learn  to  fight.)  She  looks  at  the  ideological 
inculcation  of  women  as  sexual  property 
through  the  institutions  of  pornography 
and  prostitution,  suggesting  the  censorship 
of  the  former  as  well  as  the  systematic 
arrest  and  conviction  of  men  who  solicit 
prostitutes.  She  critically  analyzes  rape 
laws  and  stands  firmly  against  any  statute 
which  demands  corroboration,  as  well  as 
caUing  for  more  uniform  and  temperate 
(thereby  more  enforceable)  terms  for  rape 
convictions.  She  brings  impressive 
statistics  to  bear  for  her  conclusion  that  all 
police  forces  should  be  comprised  of  at 
least  50  percent  women.  One  study  of 
police  attitudes  toward  rape  estimated  that 
male  law  officers  declared  50  percent  of 
reported  rapes  “unfounded”.  “When  New 
York  City  created  a special  Rape  Analysis 
Squad  commanded  by  the  policewomen, 
the  female  police  officers  found  that  2 
percent  of  all  rape  complaints  were  false  -- 
about  the  same  false-report  rate  that  is 
usual  for  other  kinds  of  felonies."  And, 
finally,  she  cites  the  theme  of  rape  as 
political  action,  an  ideology  espoused  with 
eloquent  dementia  by  Eldridge  Cleaver, 
theories  which  she  finds  as  harmful,  if  less 
pervasive,  as  the  analysis  of 
psychotherapist  Helen  Deutsch  that 
women  by  nature  are  masochistic. 

Brownmiller  is  not  unaware  that  many  of 
her  hypotheses  will  ally  her,  from  com- 
pelling divergent  motivations,  with  some  of 
the  conservative  fringe  elements  of  this 
society.  She  is  also  fully  cognizant  that 
many  liberals  will  find  themselves  upset,  as 
she  did,  with  some  of  her  conclusions, 
particularly  in  those  cases  where  rape 
involves  black  men  and  white  women. 
(Brownmiller  devotes  a chapter  to  discuss 
the  myths  and  statistics  around  what  she 
calls  the  “national  obsession”  with  in- 
terracial rape.)  While  contending 
throughout  her  book  tha  rape  is  endemic 
to  a male-dominated  culture,  she  does  fail 
to  address  the  fact  that  the  responses  she 


tenders  are  in  themselves  "liberal”.  All  of 
the  factors  she  mentions  clearly  can  and  do 
contribute  to  rape  but  her  solutions  cannot 
stop  it  if  rape  is,  as  she  implies  and  I ac- 
cept, the  quintenssinal  act  of  oppression, 
of  male  power  over  women’s  lives.  In  this 
sense,  rape  is  not  another  feminist  issue,  it 
is  the  fundamental  feminist  issue.  The  only 
long  range  solution  therefore  that  suggests 
itself  is  a radical  change  in  the  structure 
and  control  of  society.  In  lieu  of  such  a 
revolution  and  as  a movement  towards  it, 
Brownmiller’s  measures  must  be  seriously 
considered,  debated  and  elaborated.  No 
one  reading  Against  Our  WID  can  com- 
petently contend  that  Susan  Brownmiller  is 
unaware  of  the  pitfalls  of  her  own 
solutions.  No  man  who  feels  that  he  cares 
about  women  should  fail  to  read  Against 
Our  Will.  No  women  can  read  Against  Our 
Will  and  not  be  left  with  the  feeling  that 
she  has  the  right  to  be  safe,  both 
psychologically  and  physically,  and  that 
Susan  Brownmiller  has  made  a vital 
contribution  toward  the  insurance  of  that 
right.  4 


THE  WOMAN  IDENTIFIED 


WOMAN 

— By  Radical  esbians 


What  is  a lesbian?  A lesbian  is  the  rage 
of  all  women  condensed  to  the  point  of 
explosion.  She  is  the  woman  who,  often  ' 
beginning  at  an  extremely  early  age,  acts  in 
accordance  with  her  inner  compulsion  to 
be  a more  complete  and  freer  human  being 
than  her  society  --  perhaps  then,  but 
certainly  later  --.cares  to  allow  her.  These 
needs  and  actions,  over  a period  of  years, 
bring  her  into  paihful  conflict  with  people, 
situations,  the  accepted  ways  of  thinking, 
feeling  and  behaving,  until  she  is  in  a state 
of  continual  war  with  everything  around 
her,  and  usually  with  her  self.  She  may  not 
be  fully  conscious  of  the  political  im- 
plications of  what  for  her  began  as  per- 
sonal necessity,  but  on  some  level  she  has 
not  been  able  to  accept  the  limitations  and 
oppression  laid  on  her  by  the  most  basic 
role  of  her  society  - the  female  role.  The 
turmoil  she  experiences  tends  to  induce 
guilt  proportional  to  the  degree  to  which 
she  feels  she  is  not  meeting  social  ex- 
pections,  and-or  eventually  drives  her  to 
question  and  analyze  what  the  rest  of  her 
society  more  or  less  accepts.  She  is  forced 


to  evolve  her  own  life  pattern,  often  living 
much  of  her  life  alone,  learning  usually 
much  earlier  than  her  “straight” 
(heterosexual)  sisters  about  the  essential 
aloneness  of  life  (which  the  myth  of 
marriage  obscures)  and  about  the  reality  of 
illusions,  To  the  extent  that  she  cannot 
expel  the  heavy  socialization  that  goes  with 
being  female,  she  can  never  truly  find 
peace  with  herself.  For  she  is  caught 
somewhere  between  accepting  society’s 
view  of  her  --  in  which  case  she  cannot 
accept  herself  --  and  coming  to  understand 
what  this  sexist  society  has  done  to  her  and 
why  it  is  functional  and  necessary  for  it  to 
do  so.  Those  of  us  who  work  that  through 
find  ourselves  on  the  other  side  of  a tor- 
tuous journey  through  a night  that  may 
have  been  decades  long.  The  perspective 
gained  from  that  journey,  the  liberation  of 
self,  the  inner  peace,  and  real  love  of  self 
and  of  all  women,  is  something  to  be 
shared  with  all  women  - because  we  are  all 
women. 

It  should  first  be  understood  that 
lesbianism,  like  male  homosexuality,  is  a 


category  of  behavior  possible  only  in  a 
sexist  society  characterized  by  rigid  sex 
roles  and  dominated  by  male  supremacy. 
Those  sex  roles  dehumanize  women  by 
defining  us  as  a supportive-serving  caste  in 
relation  to  the  master  caste  of  men,  and 
emotionally  cripple  men  by  demanding 
that  they  be  alienated  from  their  own 
bodies  and  emotions  in  order  to  perform 
their  economic-political-military  functions 
effectively.  Homosexuality  is  a by-product 
of  a particular  way  of  setting  up  roles  (or 
approved  patterns  of  behavior)  on  the  basis 
of  sex;  as  such  it  is  an  inauthentic  (not 
consonant  with  “reality”)  category.  In  a 
society  in  which  men  do  not  oppress 
women,  and  sexual  expression  is  allowed  to 
follow  feelings,  the  categories  of 
homosexuality  and  heterosexuality  would 
disappear. 

But  lesbianism  is  also  different  from 
male  homosexuality,  and  serves  a diffemt 
function  in  the  society.  “Dyke”  is  a dif- 
ferent kind  of  put-down  from  “faggot,” 
although  both  imply  you  are  not  playing 
your  socially  assigned  sex  role  ...  are  not 
therefore  a “real  woman”  or  a “real  man.” 
The  grudging  admiration  felt  for  the 
tomboy,  and  the  queasiness  felt  around  a 
sissy  boy  point  to  the  same  thing;  the 
contempt  in  which  women  - or  those  who 
play  a female  role  --  are  held.  And  the 
investment  in  keeping  women  in  that 
contemptuous  role  is  very  great.  Lesbian  is 
the  word,  the  label,  the  condition  that 
holds  women  in  line.  When  a women  hears 
this  word  tossed  her  way,  she  knows  she  is 
stepping  out  of  line.  She  knows  that  she  has 
crossed  the  terrible  boundary  of  her  sex 
role.  She  recoils,  she  protests,  she  reshapes 
her  actions  to  gain  approval.  Lesbian  is  a 
label  invented  by  the  Man  to  throw  at  any 
woman  who  dares  to  be  his  equal,  who 
dares  to  challenge  his  perogatives  (in- 
cluding that  of  all  women  as  part  of  the 
exchange  medium  among  men),  who  dares 
to  assert  the  primacy  of  her  own  needs.  To 
have  the  label  applied  to  people  active  in 
women’s  liberation  is  just  the  most  recent 
instance  of  a long  history;  older  women 
will  recall  that  not  so  long  ago,  any  woman 
who  was  successful,  independent,  not 
orienting  her  whole  life  about  a man, 
would  hear  this  word.  For  in  this  sexist 


society,  for  a woman  to  be  independent 
means  she  can’t  be  a women  - she  must  be  a 
dyke.  That  in  itself  should  tell  us  where 
women  are  at.  It  says  as  clearly  as  can  be 
said;  women  and  person  are  contradictory 
terms.  For  a lesbian  is  not  considered  a 
“real  woman.”  And  yet,  in  popular 
thinking,  there  is  really  only  one  essential 
difference  between  a lesbian  and  other 
women:  that  of  sexual  orientation  - which 
is  to  say,  when  you  strip  of  all  the 
packaging,  you  must  finally  realize  that  the 
essence  of  being  a “woman  is  to  get  fucked 
by  men. 

“Lesbian”  is  one  of  the  sexual  categories 
by  which  men  have  divided  up  humanity. 
While  all  woman  are  dehumanized  as  sex 
objects,  and  the  objects  of  men  they  are 
given  certain  compensations:  iden- 

tification with  his  power,  his  ego,  his  status, 
his  protection  (from  other  males),  feeling 
like  a “real  woman,”  finding  social  ac- 
ceptance by  adhering  to  her  role,  etc. 
Should  a woman  confront  herself  by 
confronting  another  woman,  there  are 
fewer  rationalizations,  fewer  buffers  by 
which  to  avoid  the  stark  horror  of  her 
dehumanized  condition.  Herein  we  find 
the  overriding  fear  of  many  women  toward 
being  used  as  a sexual  object  by  a woman, 
which  not  only  will  bring  her  no  male- 
connected  compensations,  but  also  will 
reveal  the  void  which  is  woman’s  real 
situation.  This  dehumanization  is  ex- 
pressed when  a straight  woman  learns  that 
a sister  is  a lesbian;  she  begins  to  relate  to 
her  lesbian  sister  as  her  potential  sex 
object;  laying  a surrogate  male  role  on  the 
lesbian.  This  reveals  her  heterosexual 
conditioning  to  make  herself  into  an 
object  when  sex  is  potentially  involved  in  a 
relationship,  and  it  denies  the  lesbian  her 
full  humanity.  For  women,  especially  those 
in  the  movement,  to  perceive  their  lesbian 
sisters  through  this  male  grid  of  role 
definitions  is  to  accept  this  male  cultural 
conditioning  and  to  oppress  their  sisters 
much  as  they  themselves  have  been  op- 
pressed by  men.  Are  we  going  to  continue 
the  male  classification  system  of  defining 
all  females  in  sexual  relation  to  some  other 
category  of  people?  Affixing  the  label 
lesbian  not  only  to  a woman  who  aspires  to 
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“OUT  FRONT”  - WHO,  WHAT  AND  WHY 

OUT  FRONT  is  a monthly  newspaper  presently  funded  by  the  Commuter  Collective, 
the  Graduate  Student  Senate  (at  UMass),  and  the  ads  that  are  just  beginning  to  trickle  in. 

We  are  a collective  of  people;  some  of  us  have  written  before,  others  have  no  jour- 
nalistic experience  behind  them.  Many  of  us  are  active  in  the  community,  as  tenants, 
feminists,  gay  people,  students,  and  members  of  the  Third  World  community  ...  the  list 
goes  on  and  on. 

Many  people  have  come  to  OUT  FRONT  through  the  frustration  of  working  through 
other  campuses  and  local  media,  having  found  them  to  be  alienating  and  oftentimes 
irrelevant.  We  reject  the  objective  myth  under  which  “reputable”  rags  operate,  and 
therefore  we  admit  our  biases. 

Our  philosophy  is  simple  - we  hope  to  present  news,  issues  and  events  from  a 
responsible,  radical  viewpoint. 

We  see  the  media  as  a way  to  connect  people’s  ideas  and  activities  in  a way  that  may 
contribute  to  social  change.  Rather  than  apologize  for  existing  inequities,  a.  newspaper 
should  be  a vital  energizing  component  in  a community.  We  hope  to  present  facts  and 
events  clearly,  allowing  you  to  come  to  your  own  conclusions. 

We  encourage  people  to  write  for  OUT  FRONT,  but  we  should  emphasize  that  because 
we  hope  to  act  as  a educational  tool,  we  are  looking  for  clear,  non-rhetorical  writing. 

We  ask  that  our  readers  give  us  feedback  on  the  content,  style  and  format  of  OUT 
FRONT.  We  can  respond  to  your  criticism,  suggestions  and  needs  only  if  we  know  what 
they  are. 

Letters  should  be  sent  to  “Feedback”,  c-o  OUT  FRONT,  218  Student  Union,  UMass., 
Amherst,  01002. 


The  OUT  FRONT  Collective  presently  consists  of  the  following  hearty  and  hardy  souls: 
Bob  Gardner,  Jim  Jordan,  Nancy  Rice,  Bob  Malsberger,  Norberto  Berrios,  Ed  Cohen, 
Mary  Anne  McGinn,  John  Fisher,  Frieda  Cyker,  and  Lee  Burnett. 

We  collectively  apologize  for  the  layout  errors  in  the  February  issue  that  made  the 
Native  Americans 'and  Perspective  articles  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  read  in  their 
entirety.  It  won’t  happen  again. 


Thursday,  Feb.  5,  1976 
Guatemala,  Guatemala 

To  whom  it  may  concern: 

This  plea  for  help  in  Guatemala  is  a private  effort  on  the  part  of  Nancy  Lorence,  a 
University  of  Oregon  graduate  from  Oregon,  and  Amilcar  Ordonez  and  Jose  Campang, 
two  Guatemalan  graduates  of  the  same  university,  who  have  been  working  on  a research 
project  in  Joyabaj,  a small  Guatemalan  highland  town  which  was  almost  completely 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake.  The  death  toll  in  the  town  and  the  surrounding  villages  of 
the  "municipio”  of  Joyabaj  is  reported  to  be  near  500.  In  the  town  there  are  only  several 
houses  left  standing;  there  is  no  water  or  electricity  and  very  few  medical  supplies. 
Families  lost  all  they  had  in  their  houses.  The  damage  in  the  more  isolated  surrounding 
mountain  area  which  the  peasant  population  lives  in  still  unknown. 

There  are  several  areas  in  Guatemala  equally  affected  by  the  earthquake;  our  effort  is 
directed  towards  Joyabaj  because  we  have  been  working  there  and  we  know  the  proper 
authorities  - both  in  the  town  and  in  the  mountain  area  - to  collaborate  with  in  getting 
help  to  the  people  who  need  it  most. 

The  most  practical  and  efficient  way  for  you  to  help  at  this  point  would  be  to  send  a 
monetary  contribution  rather  than  material  goods,  which  we  can  get  here  in  Guatemala 
City.  To  avoid  the  many  problems  of  getting  money  to  Guatemala,  we  are  asking  that  you 
direct  your  contributions  to  Zoe  Best,  5 Eames  Av.,  Amherst  (549-6356)  who  will  forward 
the  money  to  Guatemala  to  be  used  directly  by  us  in  a relief  effort  in  Joyabaj.  Any  help 
will  be  appreciated.  A report  of  what  was  done  with  the  money  will  be  sent  to  every 
contributor  upon  request  within  three  months. 

Thank  you, 
Nancy  Lorence 
Jose  Campang 
Amilcar  Ordonez 


I DREAMED  I SA  W MARK  R UDD  LAST  NIGHT 

(Or  Where  Is  The  Student  Movement  Now  That  We  Need  It  —John  Fisher) 


It  could  have  been  worse.  I might  have  said  that  I was  going  to  work  for  the  Chilean 
Junta.  Or  maybe  I could  have  said  I planned  to  hang  around  playgrounds  exhibiting 
myself  to  small  children.  It’s  not  that  people  weren’t  supportive.  After  all,  they  were  my 
friends  and  they  tried  to  be  as  nice  about  it  as  they  could  be.  It  was  just  that  what  I was 
doing  was  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  a political  person  should  do. 

You  see  the  problem  was  that  I had  decided  to  take  a job  with  a group  of  people  who 
were  planning  to  establish  a union  of  students.  Students???  Everyone  knew  that  students 
were  “out”  that  year.  Any  radical  worth  his  or  her  salt  knew  that  students  just  weren’t 
worth  bothering  about.  After  all,  there  were  "serious”  groups  to  be  organized.  It  was 
amazing  to  see  how  similar  the  lines  were.  I pretty  much  bought  into  it  myself.  Jaundiced 
academic  bureaucrats  and  aging  sixties  radicals  had  come  to  a marvellous  convergence. 
Students  weren't  really  serious.  They  were  a privileged  elite  group,  set  on  having  a good 
time  and  getting  stoned.  They  certainly  couldn’t  be  considered  workers,  and  they  were 
too  apathetic  to  organize  anyway.  Why  waste  time  with  a bunch  of  kids  when  there  was 
work  to  be  done  in  the  real  world? 

Not  only  was  this  view  of  students  dead  wrong,  it  also  represented  something  of  a turn- 
about from  the  predominate  view  found  throughout  the  left  in  the  United  States  during 
the  1960’s.  At  that  time  students  were  seen  as  the  cutting  edge  of  the  revolution.  There 
were  a number  of  reasons  for  this  belief,  and  some  excellent  essays  were  written  on  the 
subject,  but  basically  it  rose  from  the  fact  that  youth,  and  particularly  college  students, 
were  "where  the  action  was.”  In  fact,  it  seemed  to  be  just  about  the  only  place  where 
there  was  any  action. 

Students  had  been  supportive  of  the  civil  rights  movement  almost  from  its  start  in  the 
middle  of  the  1950’s.  With  the  naive  liberal  idealism  of  the  early  sixties  came  support  for 
the  Peace  Corps,  a growing  interest  in  the  civil  rights  movement.the  Port  Huron 
Statement,  and  SDS. 

The  Port  Huron  Statement  still  reads  well  today,  although  its  politics  are  rather  dated’. 
But  in  the.  early  1960’s  it  was  the  idea  whose  time  had  come.  Originally  written  as  a 
position  paper  for  a whither-liberalism  conference,  it  put  forward  the  ideal  of  "par- 
ticipatory democracy”  and  became  the  intellectual  basis  for  an  organization  called 
Students  for  a Democratic  Society. 

Events  moved  rapidly.  The  civil  rights  movement  became  the  Black  Power  movement. 
The  government  lost  interest  in  recruiting  young  people  for  the  Peace  Corps  and  began 
drafting  them  to  serve  the  empire  in  Southeast  Asia.  SDS  exchanged  its  reformism  for 
radicalism,  and  suddenly  it  seemed  that  every  sectarian  left  organization  had  a youth 
group  on  campus. 

The  late  sixties  were  a heady  time  to  be  a student  activist.  American  student  radicals 
who  had  wondered  how  they  fit  into  the  international  struggle  suddenly  got  to  play 
Vietcong.  Students  were  toppling  governments  and  changing  societies  all  over  the  world. 
In  1968  alone,  students  turned  around  the  government  in  Czechoslovakia,  nearly  toppled 
governments  in  France  and  Mexico,  and  were  a major  force  to  be  reckoned  with  from 
Berlin  to  Saigon.  At  Columbia  and  San  Francisco  State,  throughout  the  United  States, 
campuses  were  literally  in  revolt.  Two  consecutive  presidents  became  virtual  prisoners  in 
the  White  House  because  they  feared  to  face  the  youth  of  their  own  country. 

The  culmination  of  all  this  was  the  Cambodian  incursion  and  the  killings  at  Jackson 
State  and  Kent  State.  Then  suddenly  American  campuses  were  quiet.  Academics 
heralded  the  return  to  normalcy.  And  radicals  decided  that  students  were  no  longer  in 
vogue. 

Why  the  sudden  change  in  attitudes? 

In  retrospect  it  is  beginning  to  seem  that  the  sudden  demise  of  student  activism  was, 
like  its  self-proclaimed  political  implications  during  the  sixties,  rather  exaggerated. 
Several  reasons  can  be  suggested  for  the  disenchantment  leftists  suddenly  felt  for  the 
concept  of  student  power. 

For  one  thing,  the  people  involved  in  the  struggles  of  the  1960’s  had  generally  not  been 
too  strong  on  history.  Considering  the  fact  that  they  were  the  products  of  the  American 
educational  system,  this  shouldn’t  have  been  too  much  of  a surprise.  As  taught,  American 
history  consisted  of  the  following  facts.  Abraham  Lincoln  ended  slavery  because  he  was  a 
great  man.  Women  got  the  vote  because  men  realized  it  was  the  only  decent  thing  to  do. 
Roosevelt  invented  unions  and  ended  the  depression.  Kennedy  and  Johnson  invented 
civil  rights.  And  pretty  soon  liberal  Democrats  were  going  to  end  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
only  major  intellectual  force  on  the  American  left  was  Gus  Hall.  Not  much  for  a sense  of 
history. 

Aside  from  reading  Monarch  notes  on  Das  Kapital,  the  New  Left  had  little  idea  of 
where  it  came  from.  A little  knowledge,  as  they  say,  can  be  a dangerous  thing.  Then  all  of 
a sudden  people  began  to  see  the  long-range  history  of  the  left  and  realize  there  was  more 
to  international  revolution  than  seizing  the  dean’s  office. 

There  was  also  the  question  of  instant  gratification.  A line  from  a popular  song 
suggested  the  mood  of  the  sixties:  “We  want  the  world  and  want  it  now.”  There  was  a very 
real  sense  that  “the  revolution"  was  about  to  happen.  When  everybody  woke  up  the  next 
morning  and  found  the  revolution  hadn't  come  yet,  it  was  a bummer.  Some  people  just 
dropped  out,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  mass  media.  A lot  of  others  went  through  a period 
of  intense  self-evaluation  which  led  to  some  very  valid  reordering  of  priorities  - and 
sometimes  to  a dogmatic  rejection  of  everytihing  they  had  been  doing. 


Along  with  this  frustration  with  the  belief  that  the  revolution  just  didn’t  seem  to  be 
succeeding  went  a frustration  with  those  damn  students.  It  was  a real  bitch.  You  spend 
the  whole  day  explaining  the  contradictions  of  monopoly  capitalism  and  all  they  do  is  sign 
a petition  or  two  and  wander  off  to  get  high.  Clearly  students  might  turn  out  for  a rally, 
but  they  just  didn’t  deserve  the  efforts  of  a dedicated  radical.  “Maybe  the  working  class 
will  appreciate  us.”  It  was  easy  to  put  the  blame  for  one's  own  failings  as  an  organizer  on 
those  you  wanted  to  organize. 

And  there  was  the  women’s  movement.  It  wa  real  groovy  to  be  the  big  man  on  campus. 
After  all,  girls  say  yes  to  boys  who  say  no.  The  student  movement  had  always  been  very 
much  a male  supremacist  operation.  Even  after  the  resurgence  of  the  women’s 
movement,  the  student  left  found  itself  incapable  of  dealing  with  sexism  on  almost  any 
level  other  than  a rhetorical  one.  The  result  was  that  many  women  became  disenchanted 
for  good  reason. 

A fifth  reason  for  the  student  movement’s  fall  from  grace  was  a subtle  type  of  class 
elitism.  With  a few  notable  exceptions  such  as  San  Francisco  State,  most  of  the  schools 
that  were  centers  of  radical  activity  during  the  sixties  were  either  prestigious  private 
universities  or  the  top-ranked  multiversities  of  the  midwest  and  west.  It  didn’t  take  a great 
deal  of  analysis  for  students  at  these  institutions  to  decide  that  a college  education  was  a 
tracking  process  to  fit  them  into  a society  that  they  were  rejecting.  When  you  come  from 
a wealthy,  or  at  least  upper-middle  class  background,  deciding  to  opt  out  of  the  process 
had  a certain  set  of  implications.  For  a student  from  a poor  white  or  third  world 
background  attending  a less  prestigious  school,  the  implications  were  quite  different. 
School  was  not  just  something  to  do.  It  was  a matter  of  survival.  Being  a student  becomes 
very  important  for  some  people. 

Also,  there  was  the  question  of  institutional  hypocrisy.  When  you  began  to  realize  how 
negative  a force  many  academic  institutions  had  become  in  their  communities,  it  was  easy 
to  begin  to  dismiss  the  students  as  well. 

Finally,  it  seems  that  once  it  became  out  of  style  to  be  a student,  people  who  had  been 
students  - or  worse  yet,  people  who  were  students  - were  falling  over  backwards  to  deny 
any  association.  “I  attend  classes,  but  I don’t  consider  myself  to  be  a student,”  became  the 
refrain.  It  sounds  a bit  like,  “I  enjoy  having  sex  with  people  of  my  sex,  but  I don’t  consider 
myself  to  be  gay.”) 

I am  not  suggesting  that  people  came  to  this  rejection  of  students  as  a political  group  by 
thinking  through  all  of  the  above  considerations.  Rather  they  seem  to  have  just  drifted 
into  that  position.  It  is  a position  I would  have  argued  myself  until  I started  to  work  with 
students  and  saw  that  the  stereotype  just  didn’t  work. 

With  the  exception  of  sexism,  the  arguments  listed  above  just  don’t  hold  water. 

Certainly,  students  didn’t  invent  struggle  in  1963.  But  universities  have  historically  been 
breeding  grounds  for  future  revolutionaries.  Perhaps  by  creating  a space  in  a person’s  life 
where  he  or  she  can  study  the  workings  of  a society  provides  that  society  with  more  than 
just  a future  class  of  managers.  For  all  the  racism  and  class  elitism  of  the  institutions, 
universities  can  be  historically  important  forces  in  human  history.  This  is  a fact  that  the 
left  seems  to  appreciate  in  virtually  every  country  except  the  United  States. 

The  disenchantment  with  the  struggle  of  the  1960’s  is  finally  beginning  to  be  seen  in 
historical  prespective.  Far  from  being  a period  of  frenetic  effort  that  accomplished 
nothing,  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  sixties  were  a time  of  major  ac- 
complishment. In  fact,  the  left  was  partially  or  fully  successful  in  most  of  the  battles  it 
took  part  in  during  this  decade.  The  New  Left  did  not  make  "the  revolution,”  but  it 
succeeded  in  moving  one  more  step  in  that  direction.  The  struggle  continues, 

So  where  do  students  fit  in? 

We  have  disgarded  the  belief  that  they  are  the  revolutionary  vangard.  Hopefully,  we 
are  also  beginning  to  outgrow  the  opposite  fallacy  - that  their  struggle  has  no  importance. 

Students  are  an  interest  group  - if  you  will,  a class  in  a nonmarxian  sense.  They  are  not 
young  gentlemen  (and  ladies)  of  leisure.  They  are  people  who  are  struggling  to  survive  in 
hard  times.  Even  at  the  state-supported  institutions  they  are  faced  with  thousands  of 
dollars  in  educational  costs.  They  are  faced  with  alienating  courses,  with  the  rein- 
troduction of  tracking  along  lines  of  class  and  race,  with  an  only  slightly  refined  version  of 
the  racism  and  sexism  of  the  larger  society,  with  removal  of  the  reforms  of  the  sxities  in 
the  name  of  budget  cutbacks,  and  with  the  prospect  of  no  employment  upon  graduation. 

It's  easy  to  say  they  are  apathetic.  But  it's  not  really  apathy.  It’s  much  more  cynicism. 
The  cynicism  of  a people  who  don’t  believe  that  change  is  really  possible,  or  who  fear  to 
believe  that  it  is  possible. 

But  there  is  motion  again.  This  time  students  may  not  be  so  ready  to  lend  all  their 
energies  to  struggles  which  are  focused  outside  of  their  lives.  And  this  will  probably  feed 
the  contempt  of  some  leftist  for  students.  Students  may  be  women,  third  world,  and 
working  class;  and  they  are  students.  There  will  be  struggle  on  all  these  fronts.  But  the 
new  student  movement  will  be  more  directly  centered  on  the  day-to-day  issues  of 
students’  lives.  It  will  not  be  centered  as  much  on  the  elite  schools  as  it  was  in  the  sixties. 
As  such,  it  will  probably  not  get  the  same  press  play  that  the  old  student  movement  got. 
But  it  will  be  there. 

Interest  groups  organize  best  around  their  own  interests.  As  they  undertake  their  own 
struggle,  people  begin  to  see  who  their  allies  are.  Alliances  based  on  common  interests 
are  far  stronger  than  those  motivated  by  liberal  guilt.  Students  will  probably  continue  to 
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PEOPLE’S  POETRY 


'Hw  wbest  of  Hie  men 
said  they  were  dead  al 


file  young  men  smiled 
and  did  not  listen. 


One  day, 

the  apolitical  intellectual 
of  my  country 

will  be  interrogated  by|!jhe  simplest 
of  our  people 
They  will  be  asked 
what  they  did 
when  their  nation 
died  out 
like  a sweet  fire 
small  and  alone 
No  one  will  ask 
about  their  dr^ 
their  long  si^^^^per  lunch 
no  one  wij|||winl  to  know 
about  the^^^MK^mbats 
with  the,,  idea  of  the  nothing 
No  one 

t h learning 

they.  Won't  be  questioned 
on  Greek  mythology 
or  regarding  their 
sell -disgust 

when  something  within  them 
began  to  die  the  coward’s  death 
Theyll  be  asked  nothing 

about  their  absurd  justifications 
bom  in  the  shadow  of 
the  total  lie 
On  that  day 

the  simple  will  come 
those  who  had  no 

place  in  the  books  and  poems  of  the 

apolitical  intellectuals 

but  daily  delivered  their  bread  and  milk 

tortillas  and  eggs, 

those  who  had  mended 

their  clothes 

those  who  drove  their 

cars,  and  cared  for  their  dogs 

and  gardens,  and  worked  for 

them,  and  they’ll  ask: 

What  did  you  do  when  the  poor 
suffered, 

when  tenderness  and  life 
burned  out  in  them? 


C.T.  Barringer 


MAINE 


A brilliant  night  of  stars 
and  moon-light  burned 
over  the  bay 
of  the  Passamaquoddy; 
centuries  of  light  and  shadow 
in  the  pearl  evening. 


In  a Ford  chariot 
the  clink  of  beer  bottles 
tolled  the  time. 

Three  of  us: 

Two  warriors  and  a bard 
with  tales  told  hard  on 
the  edge  of  laughter, 

Eternal  laughter,  the  Native  lifeforce 
leading  us  late  into  the  drinking 
darkness. 


Of  Wounded  Knee,  Of  imperialism 
exposed  on  the  Dakota  plains 
we  talked 

Of  people  bom  on  the  swirling  bay. 
Of  lives  grown  on  the  infertile 
Maine  stone:  a celebration. 

And  now  Glenn, 
one  of  us, 
is  gone.  An  expl 
of  stone  and  ste< 
has  taken  him: 
out  of  control 

i will  go  there 
to  the  whirlpool 
of  the  Canadian 
and  i will  not  se 
Yet  in  the  wind 
glistening  cr 
guarding  the  ve 
of  the  Nation, 

He  lives. 


AN  AFRICAN  TOWN  * 


That  was  the  place 
where  old  men 
left  their  skulls 
on  square  plots  of  sand 
and  pebbles, 
white  as  eggshells. 


And  sometimes 
in  ceremonies 
of  rare  beauty 
the  skulls  would  speak 
in  the  tongue  of  the  dead. 


The  young  men,  it  is  said, 
would  always  listen. 


For  today. 

Rains  on  panes 
of  glass. 

Black  from  the  night. 
Incense  from  Japan, 
for  the  man. 

Turquoise  and  silver  rings, 
things  for  free. 

No  more  running. 

Take  me  away  from 
revolutionaries. 

Run  away, 
afraid. 

Save  your  souls 
today. 

Poor  man  cries, 
start  to  dance 
away  the  tears. 

Rich  man  dies  alone. 
Pictures  of  New  York, 
missing  me, 
missing  you. 

,,,thano^k^.v^^a4^fc6pches 
brass  ashtray  and  lamp. 
Water  in  the  glass. 

I'm  last. 


She  was  the  last 
of  the  Pueblo  w< 
her  people 
had  long  since 
departed 
leaving  the  frien 
where  they  had 
for  so  long  a ti 
leaving  also 
all  their  ancient 
tribal  secrets 
locked  away 
forever 

in  the  pueblos 
of  her  mind 
she  was  the  last 
of  her  gentle  race 
and  now 
she  too 

must  soon  abandon 

the  mesa 

that  she  loved 

for  the  spirits 

of  her  departed  people 

were  calling  softly 

telling  her 

of  a new  Pueblo 

beyond  the  sun. 


Is  man  the  master  mind,  the 
power; 

His  work  has  been  of  distractioi 
His  faith  has  been  his  own  gain. 

His  brothers  have  been  his  foots: 

His  glory  has  been  held, 

And  his  greed, 

For  ever  much  more 

In  the  height  of  his  glory,  know  that 
it  has  cost  lives. 

His  forgiveness  has  been  capital  punish- 
ment, 

His  love  has  been  for  himself. 

And  for  those  who  only  know 
the  love  of  the  world. 

If  man  is  the  master  mind,  the  Almighty 
power, 

God  help  us. 

LaVeme  Howard 


I can  feel  the  movement 
I can  feel  the  People  stirring 

I can  feel  the  Power 
I can  feel  the  People  praying 

Yo!  I call  for  you  to  listen 
Hear  with  eyes  clear 
Hear  with  heart  pure 

Together  we  will  shake  the  ground 
Together  we  will  heal. 


When  the  Irish  missionaries  came 
they  danced  with  heavy  boots 
on  the  fragile  moon-shaped  bones. 
They  were  not  struck  dead. 


lomay  Lube  Modesto 


Rose  Laursen 


by  Otto  Rene  Castillo 
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Armed  Clashes 
Erupt  Between 
Jamaican  Parties 

(Guardian)  Armed  clashes  between 
members  of  the  ruling  Peoples’  National 
Party  (PNP)  and  the  conservative  Jamaica 
Labor  Party  (JLP)  have  caused  several 
deaths  in  Kingston  in  recent  weeks. 

The  poorest  section  of  the  capital  where 
the  shootings  occurred,  was  sealed  off  Feb. 
3 by  soldiers  and  police,  who  made  a 
house-to-house  search  for  weapons.  All 
police  and  army  leaves  were  cancelled  and 
a heavy  security  force  was  stationed  in  the 
area.  Prime  Minister  Michael  Manley 
charged  the  opposition  party  was 
assassinating  PNP  members  and  said  his 
party  had  “responded  in  kind.”  Two 
measures  proposed  by  the  Manley 
government  have  angered  the  JLP 
recently.  They  would  ban  all  "irresponsible 
criticism”  of  the  government  and  establish 
a PNP  defense  force  to  protect  party 
members.  A number  of  leading  business 
people  and  professionals  are,  meanwhile, 
reported  to  be  sending  their  money  out  of 
the  country  for  safety  in  anticipation  of 
further  strife. 

Special  emergency  measures  permitting 
the  cordoning  off  of  search  areas  and  the 
preventive  detention  of  suspects  for  24 
hours  have  existed  in  the  capital  for  a year. 
Last  month  the  emergency  powers  were 
put  in  effect  throughout  the  entire  island 
nation. 

Workers  ’ Struggle  In 
The  Phillipines 

(Guardian)  The  Marcos  dictatorship  in 
the  Philippines  is  meeting  a militant  up- 
surge in  the  worker’s  movement  with  the 
harshest  crackdown  since  the  1972  im- 
position of  martial  law. 

Hundreds  of  striking  workers  and  their 
student  supporters  have  been  arrested  in 
recent  weeks  and  Manila  troops  and  police 
have  been  placed  on  full  alert. 

Strikes  and  strike-support  activity  were 
outlawed  in  December  as  rank  and  file 
struggles  to  topple  company  unions  and 
replace  them  with  militant  independent 
unions  began  to  spread.  The  current 
crackdown  was  sparked  by  a coordinated 
walkout  of  5000  workers  at  three  plants  of 
the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  Corp.  in 
Manila.  The  mass  illegal  action  grew  out  of 
the  workers’  campaign  for  a fighting  union 
in  the  face  of  a supreme  court  injunction 
preventing  the  ouster  of  the  company 
hacks. 


Militant  Strike  Wave  Sweeps  Spain 

New  York  (LNS)  --  A militant  strike  of  Madrid’s  subway  workers  --  the  first  in  the 
subway’s  58  year  history  --  has  triggered  a wave  of  strikes,  work  stoppages  and  demon- 
strations throughout  Spain  in  recent  weeks. 

In  Madrid,  an  estimated  200,000  workers  from  the  construction,  metallurgy,  banking 
and  insurance  industries  have  walked  off  their  jobs  along  with  postal,  telephone  and 
railroad  workers. 

The  strike  movement  spread  rapidly  to  other  regions:  Valencia,  Galicia,  the  Basque 
country  and  the  Canary  Islands.  In  Catalonia,  1800  striking  dockworkers  paralyzed  the 
major  port  of  Barcelona,  and  electrical  and  SEAT  (the  Spanish  Fiat)  workers  also  went 
out  on  strike.  In  the  Asturias,  in  the  north  of  Spain,  1 ,600  miners  walked  off  their  jobs  and 
in  Valladolid,  Renault  workers  struck. 

A great  number  of  strikers  work  for  large,  multi-national  corporations  such  as  Standard 
Electric,  ITT  affiliates,  Chrysler,  John  Deere  and  SEAT. 

Their  demands  were  similar:  an  end  to  the  general  wage  freeze  announced  by  the 
government  in  November;  the  right  to  form  free,  democratic  trade  unions;  freedom  of 
assembly  and  expression;  amnesty  for  all  political  prisoners  and  exiles;  the  freeing  of  all 
arrested  labor  leaders. 

In  an  attempt  to  quell  the  strike  movement,  the  rightist  government  of  Juan  Carlos  fell 
back  on  a law  enacted  by  the  Franco  regime  allowing  the  government  to  draft  striking 
public  service  workers  into  the  military. 

To  date,  55,000  postal  workers  and  70,000  railroad  workers  have  been  drafted  into  the 
army  and  are  threatened  with  court  martial  if  they  refuse  to  return  to  work.  The  army  has 
also  been  called  on  several  occasions  to  run  the  subways  and  deliver  mail. 

Completely  outlawed  under  Franco,  strikes  are  now  permitted,  but  only  if  they  are 
“economic”  rather  than  "political”  in  nature.  The  state’s  official  syndicate  is  still  the  only 
legal  union,  and  the  present  workers’  meetings  and  demonstrations  have  met  with  police 
repression  and  over  100  arrests. 

Although  the  government  has  referred  to  the  strike  movement  as  “Communist  in- 
spired”, reports  indicate  that  the  opposition  is  broad  in  its  political  scope.  Supported  by 
the  far  left,  moderate  socialists,  as  well  as  sectors  of  the  Catholic  Church,  have  also  ac- 
tively lent  their  support. 

Parisian  Tenants  Fight  Urban  Renewal 

PARIS  (LNS)  --  Thousands  of  Parisians  --  both  native-born,  and  foreign  workers  and 
students  - are  faced  today  with  the  prospect  of  being  thrown  out  into  the  street  and 
forced  out  to  the  ever  growing  suburbs,  all  in  the  name  of  “urban  renovation.”  In  the 
process,  many  historic  areas  of  Paris  - Le  Marais,  Les  Halles,  etc.  are  being  demolished. 

The  population  of  Paris  has  dropped  by  more  than  11  percent  since  1968,  and  the 
population  of  some  of  the  city's  central  neighborhoods  has  dropped  to  the  level  it  was  in 
1900. 

“It's  happening  all  over  the  city,”  said  Georges  Cailleteau,  a young  high  school  teacher, 
and  President  of  the  Tenants’  Defense  Committee  of  Paris  (Comite  de  Defense  des 
Locataires  - CDL). 

"The  landlords  are  selling  the  older  buildings  to  promoters  who  spend  big  money  to 
have  them  converted  into  luxury  apartments  and  business  offices  - and  the  present 
tenants  are  ordered  out  to  be  replaced  by  those  wealthy  enough  to  pay  the  much  higher 
rents. 

“That’s  the  general  situation,”  continued  Georges,  “but  people  don’t  really  have  to 
accept  their  fate  so  passively.  If  the  tenants  stand  their  ground,  organize  and  resist 
together,  they  can  often  prevent  evictions  and  rent  increases.  It’s  basically  a question  of 
attitude.  You  just  have  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  ‘nothing  can  be  done  aboutit.'  ” 

A case  in  point  is  the  battle  that  took  place  recently  around  the  huge  apartment 
building  on  7,9,11  Rue  Toumefort,  in  the  heart  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  a lively  section  of 
students,  workers,  artisans  and  shopkeepers.  The  old  building  is  something  of  a landmark 
- in  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  a barracks  for  the  Royal  Guards. 

The  trouble  started  in  1973  when  the  owner  sold  it  to  a multinational  consortium  of 
banks  and  other  firms  that  managed  to  get  the  authorization  to  evict  the  tenants  and 
convert  the  premises  into  a high-rent  block  of  apartments  for  the  rich.  As  the  work  got 
under  way,  some  of  the  tenants,  hearing  of  the  existence  of  the  Tenants  Defense  Com- 
mittee (CDL)  came  to  it  for  support  and  advice. 

Then  the  fight  started.  A 1948  law  on  tenants’  and  landlords’  rights  explicitly  states  that 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 


SPLIT  APPEARING  IN  CHILE  JUNTA 


(Guardian)  Recent  reports  that  all  is  not 
well  in  the  inner  sanctums  of  the  Military 
Junta  in  Chile  have  begun  to  reach  the 
outside  world. 

Sources  in  London  and  Mexico  have 
reported  that  “at  least  10  Chilean  generals 
have  demanded  policy  changes  and  the 
immediate  resignation  of  junta  leader 
General  Augusto  Pinochet.”  Sergio 
Arellano  Stark,  one  general  who  is  par- 
ticularly close  to  Pinochet,  has  already 
resigned. 

The  was  followed  by  statements  from 
Christian  Democratic  leader  Eduardo  Frei 
severely  criticizing  Pinochet.  Frei’s  party  is 
known  to  have  accepted  large  amounts  of 
CIA  money  and  support  in  its  opposition  to 
the  elected  government  of  President 
Salvadore  Allende,  overthrown  by  the 
military  in  September  of  1973. 

Apparently  some  in  Chile's  ruling  circle 
feel  the  fascist  junta  needs  a few  cosmetic 
changes  in  its  international  image.  The 
reason:  economics.  Chile  needs  help  from 
foreign  investors  and  the  international 
community  at  large.  The  Junta's  harsh 
economic  and  social  policies  are  not 
producing  "positive  results”  fast  enough, 
and  the  country’s  most  important  industry, 
copper,  is  in  bad  shape  with  no  prospects 
for  improvement  in  the  immediate  future. 


Resientemente  a salido  a la  luz  que  no 
todo  marcha  bien  dentro  de  la  “sagrada" 
Junta  Militar  Chilena.  Fuentes  de  Londres 


y M^jico  han  informado  que  “por  lo  menos 
10  generates  han  exigido  cambios  en  la 
poKtica  p'ublica  de  la  nacifrn  y la  renuncia 
inmediata  del  lider  de  la  Junta,  general 
Augusto  Pinochet.”  El  general  Sergio 
Arellano  Stark,  particularmente  cercano  a 
Pinochet,  renuncif)  resientemente. 

A este  insidente  le  sigui6  una  serie  de 
declaraciones  de  Eduardo  Frei,  lider  del 
partido  Democrata-cristiano,  criticando 
severamente  a Pinochet.  Es  de 
conocimiento  genera^que  el  partido  que 
representa  Frei  habta  recibido  grandes 
sumas  de  dinero  y apoyo  de  la  CIA  en  su 
oposicibn  al  gobiemo  electo  del  presidente 
Salvador  Allende  w derrocado  por  los 
militares  en  septifmbre  de  1973. 

Aparentemente  algunas  personas  dentro 
del  clrculo  de  gobierno  chileno  piensa  que 
la  junta  facista  necesita  algunos  cambios 
cosmetic  os  o decorativos  en  su  imagen 
intemacional.  La  razon:  la  economfa.  Se 
alega  ape  Chile  necesita  ayuda  de  in- 
versiomstas  extranjeros  y de  la  comunidad 
intemacional  en  general. 

Las  crudas  medidas  economicas  y 
sociales  decretadas  por  la  Junta  no  han 
producido  "resultados  positivos”  a corto 
plazo;  a proposito,  la  industria  mas  in- 
portante  del  parts:  el  cobre,  a fracasado 
totalmente  y no  hay  indicios  de  que  mejore 
en  el  futuro  inmediato. 


Angola  Key  To 
South  Africa 

(Guardian)  There  is  a simple  and  yet 
historically  decisive  element  in  the 
Angolan  situation  which  has  escaped 
analysis:  the  battle  for  the  final  liberation 
of  South  Africa  (Azania)  has  begun.  This 
fact  is  in  many  ways  far  more  ominous  to 
Western  capital  than  Angola  itself  and  the 
conflict  there. 

South  Africa,  through  the  illegally-held 
territory  of  Namibia  (South-West  Africa), 
borders  Angola.  The  MPLA  in  Angola  has 
vowed  to  continue  the  conflict  by  aiding 
Namibian  and  South  African  liberation 
movements  and  offering  them  territory 
from  which  to  strike  at  the  racist  regime. 

South  Africa  also  borders  Mozambique, 
and  the  Pretoria  government  attempted  to 
subvert  the  new  government  of  Samora 
Machel  right  from  the  beginning.  Machel 
has  declared  that  he  will  aid  liberation 
movements  aimed  at  the  liquidation  of  the 
racist  state. 

South  Africa  also  borders  Zimbabwe 
(Rhodesia).  That  territory  has  been 
liberated  to  the  extent  of  a third  of  the 
country  and  a good  deal  more  of  the 
population.  A fully  liberated  Zimbabwe 
will  no  doubt  pledge  its  help  to  similar 
liberation  movements. 

South  Africa  is  clearly  in  strategic 
danger.  The  buffer  colonies  of  Portugal  are 
gone  and  there  is  a boundary,  over  1000 
miles  long,  which  has  to  be  defended  from 
guerrilla  forces.  This  is  a tactical  im- 
possibility. 

South  Africa  therefore  sent  troops  to 
Angola  to  try  to  prevent  a hostile  govern- 
ment from  being  set  up  there.  That  is  why 
it  supports  FNLA-UNITA.  Perhaps  more 
significant  is  the  revelation  by  Prime 
Minister  Vorster  that  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  had  promised  American 
aid,  even  troops,  when  South  Africa  in- 
vaded Angola. 

What  brought  these  developments 
about? 

Until  recently,  gold  was  the  backbone  of 
the  world’s  currency,  and  60  percent  of  the 
world’s  supply  is  produced  in  South  Africa. 
Super-exploitation  - the  blood  and  sweat 
of  African  labor  - kept  Western  currencies 
afloat.  Even  though  the  dollar  has  been 
unpegged  from  the  gold  standard,  the 
control  of  60  percent  of  the  world’s  gold 
supply  by  a black  African  government 
would  entail  great  alterations  in  Western 
social  systems. 

Additionally,  large  segments  of  Western 
capital  have  crucial  investments  in  South 
Africa.  Britain  has  billions  invested  there. 
Polaroid  and  other  American  corporations 
are  also  heavily  represented. 

Momentous  changes  are  taking  place  as 
history  proceeds  rapidly  and  humanity 
fights  to  emancipate  itself.  If  the  watershed 
of  the  revolutionary  epoch  was  Vietnam, 
the  fatal  blow  to  imperialism  and  to 
Western  capital  at  home  itself,  could  very 
well  by  in  South  Africa. 

Iranian  Political 
Prisoners  Executed 

(LNS)  Nine  Iranian  political  prisoners, 
eight  men  and  one  women,  are  dead, 
executed  by  an  Iranian  military  firing 
squad  on  the  morning  of  January  24.  A 
tenth  Iranian  political  prisoner,  Mahdi 
Ghiouran,  who  was  originally  scheduled  by 
the  Iranian  military  for  execution,  was 
given  a life  sentence. 

The  nine  allegedly  belonged  to  an  urban 
guerilla  group  charged  by  the  Iranian 
government  with  the  assassination  of  three 
U.S.  military  advisors  in  Tehran,  Iran  last 
May. 

First  word  of  pending  executions  came 
on  December  31,  1975  when  the 

Associated  Press  reported  that  an  Iranian 
army  tribunal  had  sentenced  ten  political 
prisoners  to  death,  and  an  eleventh  to 
fifteen  years  solitary  confinement. 

Immediately  following  reports  that  there 
are  at  least  40,000  political 

Immediately  following  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  pending  executions,  the 
World  Federation  of  Iranian  Students 
launched  hunger  strikes  to  demand  that 
the  death  sentences  be  withdrawn.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  Iranian  students  went  on 
hunger  strike  in  West  Germany,  170  in 
Italy,  50  in  France,  along  with  similar 
strikes  in  New  York  City,  Houston,  and 
northern  California. 

Amnesty  International  reports  that  there 
are  at  least  40,000  political  prisoners  in 
Iranian  jails,  held  under  brutal  conditions 
and  often  tortured.  Le  Monde  reported  last 
year  that  nine  political  prisoners  were 
tortured  to  death. 
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2100  ATTEND  HARD 


(LNS)  --  More  than  2000  people  from  across  the  United  States  met  in  Chicago  January 
30  -February  1 to  attend  the  National  Hard  Times  Conference,  in  the  largest  gathering  of 
political  activists  in  recent  years. 

1 tie  conterence  was  organized  around  the  effects  of  the  economy  on  poor  and  working 
people.  It  was  planned  by  the  Prairie  Fire  Organizing  Committee  (PFOC),  a group  that 
evolved  from  distributing  and  study  groups  formed  around  the  Weather  Underground's 
political  manual  “Prairie  Fire,”  and  a National  Board  representing  a broad  political 
spectrum. 

Most  people  present  agreed  with  the  purpose  and  need  of  such  a conference  and  were 
happy  with  the  turnout,  but  many  were  disappointed  with  the  organization  of  the 
weekend  and  the  resulting  lack  of  concrete  accomplishments. 

People's  Tribunal 

First  on  the  conference  agenda  was  a People’s  Tribunal,  in  which  a board  of  “hearing 
officers”  presided  over  people’s  testimonies  of  hardship  and  repression. 

The  diversity  of  (he  people  who  spoke  and  the  strength  of  their  testimonies  started  the 
conference  in  a militant  spirit.  Ellen  Moves  Camp  of  the  American  Indian  Movement 
(AIM)  received  a standing  ovation  when  she  took  the  floor  and  testified  that  “In  1973  we 
had  Wounded  Knee  and  it’s  not  over  --  it’s  going  on.” 

Ted  Dorsal,  a retired  steelworker  from  Cleveland  and  long-time  organizer,  combined 
his  militant  call  to  organize  with  an  appeal  to  support  the  elderly: 

“Old  people  are  being  alienated  from  society,”  he  said,  “they  are  no  longer  needed  to 
make  profits  from  the  corporations  ...  They  live  on  fixed  incomes,  poor  medical  care,  in 
nursing  or  ‘death’  homes.”  N 

Raphael  Garcia,  a 58-year-old  Mexicano  farmworker,  described  his  years  of  back- 
breaking work  in  the  fields  of  northern  California,  calling  for  a “struggle  for  what  is  ours  -- 
the  product  of  our  labor.”  And  Kathy  Dorsey,  a black  organizer  from  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  was  greeted  with  applause  when  she  brought  an  indictment  against  “the  company 
for  which  I work,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph.”  She  cited  massive  layoffs  of  New 
York  area  operators  in  the  last  year. 

Those  testifying  also  included  Fred  Stover,  member  of  the  Iowa  Farmers  Association 
and  one  of  several  veterans  of  the  struggles  of  the  1930’s  at  the  conference;  Pedro  Grant, 
member  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party  (PSP)  and  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  Boiler 
Makers  Union  of  Puerto  Rico  as  well  as  director  of  the  progressive  United  Workers 
Movement;  Pete  Kelly  - Vice  President  of  United  Auto  Workers  Local  160  and  leader  of 
a UAW  rank  and  file  caucus;  and  Mofundi  of  Inmates  for  Action  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

An  eloquent  salute  to  the  people  of  Angola,  Guinea-Bissau  and  Mozambique  was  made 
by  Tapson  Mawari,  representative  of  ZANU  (Zimbabwe  African  National  Union)  in  the 
U.S.:  "All  of  these  people  sat  down  like  you,  judged  imperialism,  found  it  guilty,  and 
sentenced  it  to  capital  punishment.” 

The  hearing  panel  included  Ella  Baker,  civil  rights  activist  and  founder  of  the  former 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee;  radical  attorney  Bill  Kunstler;  Iberia 
Hampton,  mother  of  slain  Panther  leader  Fred  Hampton;  and  Wilbur  Haddock  of  the 
United  Black  Workers  in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Bill  of  Rights  & Workshops 

Saturday’s  opening  plenary  featured  a keynote  address  by  Jennifer  Dohm,  member  of 
the  Prairie  Fire  Distributing  Committee  and  the  conference’s  National  Board.  Central  to 
Dohm’s  speech  was  the  presentation  of  the  Hard  Times  Bill  of  Rights  as  a “unifying 
program"  of  “immediate  demands  for  the  working  class  as  a whole  to  fight  the 
depression.” 

The  Bill  of  Rights  had  been  drawn  up  by  several  board  members  after  local  input  at  pre- 
conference hearings.  Their  purpose  was  to  unite  the  broad  range  of  conference  par- 
ticipants in  support  of  a document  speaking  to  the  needs  of  all  people  hard  hit  by  in- 
flation, unemployment,  social  service  cutbacks  and  deterioating  living  conditions. 

About  20  workshops  were  scheduled  for  Saturday  afternoon,  organized  around  the 
issues  mentioned  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  including  unions,  health  care,  education,  welfare, 
tenants,  the  military;  cultural  workers,  the  elderly,  Native  Americans;  Chile,  Indochina 
and  Angola.  Each  workshop  was  panelled  by  organizers  with  experience  in  their  areas. 

Many  of  the  workshop  panels  attempted  to  lead  their  workshops  into  a discussion  of 
the  sections  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  pertaining  to  their  group,  which  they  hoped  would  vote 
to  support  the  Bill  or  agree  on  changes.  However,  this  plan  was  stymied  in  several 
workshops,  where  pressed  for  time,  people  preferred  to  exchange  information  and  ideas 
rather  than  follow  a pre-determined  schedule. 

The  union  workshop  was  attended  by  people  from  a wide  range  of  geographic  areas 
and  industries.  The  large  group  included  auto,  steel,  hospital,  clerical,  construction  and 
communications  workers  as  well  as  dockworkers,  taxi  drivers,  workers  from  the  public 
sector  and  unemployed  workers.  But  there  were  too  many  people  and  too  little  time  for 
any  discussion  to  develop.  The  following  day,  New  York  Taxi  Rank  and  File  members 
called  another  workshop  for  people  who  had  serious  criticism  of  the  first.  About  fifty 
people  attended  it  and  the  discussion  lasted  nearly  three  hours. 

Several  workshops  came  out  of  their  sessions  with  both  specific  and  general  proposals 
which  they  presented  to  the  conference  at  large  the  next  day. 

The  Armed  Forces  and  Veterans  workshop,  containing  both  GI  organizers  and  active 
duty  GI’s,  proposed  organizing  against  the  threat  of  sending  troops  to  the  Mideast  and 
against  the  use  of  National  Guard  as  strike  breakers  and  riot  police.  They  called  for  rights 
of  military  people  to  resign,  to  have  court  trials  and  to  form  unions,  and  demanded  full 
equality  of  women  in  the  military. 

The  workshop  on  the  elderly  proposed  an  increase  in  social  security  for  all  and  free, 
quality  medical  care.  They  also  made  an  appeal  to  “take  the  profit  and  tragedy  out  of 
nursing  homes”  by  exploring  alternatives  --  “letting  the  old  people  run  their  own  homes.” 

“I  thought  our  (welfare)  workshop  was  really  fantastic,”  said  Betty  Olbekson  on  the 
Minnesota  Welfare  Recipients  Alliance,  a grassroots  organization  of  people  on  welfare. 

‘The  things  we  saw  happening  in  other  states,  the  real  oppression  ...  it  really  spurred  us 
on,"  she  said.  The  workshop  participants  exchanged  addresses  and  plan  to  form  a 
national  welfare  organization.  ^ 


Proposals  from  the  floor  during  open  mike. 


TIMES  CONFERENCE  *" 


Carlos  Vasquez  of  CASA  after  addressing  the  conference. 


The  workshops  reluctantly  ended  their  discussions  to  attend  the  day's  second  plenary 
session.  Among  those  who  addressed  the  conference  was  Vernon  Bellecourt,  who  spoke 
about  the  progress  of  the  American  Indian  Movement,  the  recent  arrest  of  AIM  leader 
Dennis  Banks,  and  the  number  of  people  who  have  died  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 
since  the  occupation  of  Wounded  Knee. 

Cultural  Program 

A high  point  of  the  conference  was  Saturday  night’s  cultural  program.  Somewhat 
exhausted  by  the  day’s  many  speeches,  people  seemed  to  welcome  the  diversity  of  the 
different  cultural  groups’  music,  dance  and  dramatic  presentations. 

Performers  included  the  All  Nations  Singers,  a Native  American  group;  Teatro 
Movimiento  Primavera,  a Mexicano  theater  group  from  California;  Atis  Indepandan,  a 
Haitian  group  from  New  York  City;  Betty  Garcia,  a dancer  from  the  PSP;  Jeanne  Mackey 
and  Mary  Trevor  from  Washington  D.C.,  Guy  Carawan  and  the  Fiction  Brothers;  a 
Chicago  theater  group  called  the  George  Jackson  Players;  and  Bev  Grant  and  the  Human 
Conditions,  a New  York  band. 

Many  cultural  workers  present  felt  that  the  conference  should  have  integrated  cultural 
presentations  throughout  the  weekend  rather  than  having  them  in  one  night. 

The  Final  Day 

The  conference  Board  had  scheduled  Sunday  to  focus  on  debate  and  ratification  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  Action  Programs  drawn  up  by  the  Board,  and  proposals  for  instituting  an 
ongoing  national  organization.  Events  did  not  move  according  to  plan,  however,  when 
serious  criticisms  of  the  conference  emerged  on  Sunday,  disrupting  the  National  Board’s 
agenda.  These  criticisms  had  developed  early  in  the  conference,  but  groups  had  not  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  voice  them  until  they  took  the  floor  on  Sunday. 

Both  a women’s  and  a gay  caucus  had  formed  on  Friday  night  protesting  the  lack  of 
workshops  dealing  with  women’s  issues,  and  the  absence  of  selections  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
specifically  for  women  and  gay  people. 

The  gay  caucus  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  preamble  on  Saturday 
which  received  total  support. 

The  women’s  caucus  circulated  an  amendment  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  was  over- 
whelmingly approved. 


ACTION  PROPOSALS  PASSED  AT  CONFERENCE 

Main  Actions  Proposed 

+A  national  counter-bicentennial  demonstration  in  Philadelphia,  July  4,  to  attack  U.S. 
imperialism,  especially  in  Puerto  Rico. 

T- Local  demonstrations  on  April  15  to  urge  the  use  of  tax  money  for  jobs  and  community 
services.  Regional  demonstrations  on  May  1 to  commemorate  International  Workers 
Day. 

+ Another  national  action  on  Novemder  1 for  Black  Liberation  Day  and  for  the  five 
Puerto  Rican  nationalist  prisoners. 

Other  Proposals 

+To  support  a demonstration  April  20  in  Springfield,  111.  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. 

+To  plan  local  activities  September  1 1 on  the  third  anniversary  of  the  Chilean  coup. 

+To  commemorate  International  Women’s  Day,  March  8,  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
sterilization  issue. 

-fTo  continue  the  National  Board  of  the  Hard  Times  conference  to  help  coordinate  local 
groups  and  to  plan  the  national  actions. 

-(-To  express  solidarity  with  various  struggles  in  Angola,  Portugal,  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
and  Philippines,  and  to  support  Puerto  Rican  independence,  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization,  reconstruction  and  reparations  in  Indochina,  and  the  Cuban  revolution. 


Carlos  Vasquez  of  CASA  (General  Brotherhood  of  (Mexican)  workers)  also  addressed 
the  conference,  protesting  the  lack  of  attention  to  the  issue  of  undocumented  workers  in 
the  labor  force.  Vasquez  was  also  one  of  few  speakers  to  emphasize  the  class  importance 
of  organizing  the  white  working  class. 

A black  caucus,  also  formed  early  in  the  conference  took  the  floor  to  protest  that  there 
had  been  “no  systematic  effort  to  get  black  people  to  the  conference.”  The  composition 
of  the  conference  bore  out  this  major  criticism.  Most  participants  were  white,  with  a 
greater  percentage  of  Puerto  Rican  and  Mexican  people  than  blacks  - reflecting  the 
active  organizing  by  the  PSP  and  CASA. 

The  black  caucus  protested  the  absence  of  a black  workshop  on  the  agenda,  and  that 
the  issue  of  self-determination  of  black  and  all  Third  World  people  had  been  largely 
ignored. 

A succession  of  people  from  the  black  causus  took  the  floor  to  emphasize  these 
criticisms,  with  Joe  Carnegie  from  Fightback  in  New  York  City  blasting  the  white 
leadership  of  the  conference,  and  also  protesting  its  “planned  agenda.” 

The  response  from  the  floor  indicated  wide  support  of  the  black  caucus’s  criticisms. 
However,  the  conference  leadership  did  not  seem  willing  to  confront  or  reply  to  the 
charges  made  against  it,  and  responded  instead  by  temporarily  giving  up  its  role  as  chair 
to  caucus  speakers. 

After  the  black  caucus,  a dispute  arose  from  the  floor  with  about  half  the  participants 
demanding  an  open  discussion,  and  the  other  half  supporting  the  conference  leadership 
continuing  its  agenda.  A vote  favored  opening  the  discussion. 

The  two  aisles  leading  to  the  microphones  filled  with  people  waiting  to  speak.  But  after 
only  a few  people  had  spoken,  a speaker  affiliated  with  the  conference  came  to  the  mike 
and  ceded  her  time  to  a conference  organizer.  He  then  went  to  a central  microphone  on 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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Native  American 
Solidarity  Committee 


COMMUNITY  DINNER 


FEBRUARY  13 


Kakwira  Keron,  spokesperson 
Mohawk  Nation  at  Ganienkeh. 


from 


Friends  From  Che  Lumumba  School,  in 
Amherst. 


More  Friends  from  Che  Lumumba. 


Richard  Williams,  director,  Western,  Mass.  Native  American  Group,  from  North* 
ampton. 


Particiants  examine  Ganienkeh  craftswork. 


Billie,  Nina  & Blue,  local  singers  who  came. 


Some  of  the  over  200  particiants  who  learned  and  sang  and  shared. 


n \Am* 

Paul's  Shoe  Service 

SPARK 

ANTI-PROFIT  BOOKSTORE 

Books  & Pamphlets  - Historical  Pieces 
Biographies,  Survival  Skills,  Racism,  Sexuality 

Open  12-6  Mon. -Sat.  King  St.,  Northampton 

12-9  Thurs.  . Next  To  The  Calvin  Theatre 

jnratiu ifiljj 

WDM 

48  Green 

•SOLES  & HEELS 
REPAIRED 

Vibram  soles  attached 
for  comfortable  boots 
70-7037 

North  Pleasant  St. 
Amherst 

(under  Hungry  U) 

HARRINGTON  PROPOSAL  TO  REORGANIZE 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

— Frieda  Cyker 


This  March  may  be  a turning  point  in  the 
history  of  Mass,  public  higher  education. 
Kevin  Harrington's  bill,  Senate  bill  233,  a 
proposal  to  revise  the  administration  of 
post-secondary  education  is  scheduled  to 
come  before  the  Committee  on  Education. 
This  new  bill  is  not  yet  available  to  the 
public,  but  a review  of  Mr.  Harrington’s 
1975  bill  entitled,  “An  Act  to  Improve  the 
Administration,  Coordination,  and 
Planning  of  Postsecondary  educational 
Affairs,”  gives  us  a good  idea  of  what’s  to 
come. 

Kevin  Harrington  seems  to  be  intent  on 
consolidating  the  administration  of  Mass, 
higher  education  and  intergrating  it  with 
the  private  sector.  As  a first  step,  he 
proposed  to  reorganize  the  Mass.  Board  of 
Higher  Education.  The  most  important 
change  would  be  to  replace  tlifc  present 
one  member  from  a private  institution 
governing  board  with  four  such  members. 
This  would  give  greater  power  to  private 
educational  interests  by  increasing  its 
membership  by  three.  In  addition,  the 
Harrington  bill  advised  eliminating  the 
ALF-CIO  representative  and  two  man- 
datory female  representatives. 

In  other  ways  of  composition  of  the 
board  would  remain  unchanged.  It  would 
consist  of:  1)  a member  from  the  Univ.  of 
Mass,  board  of  trustees,  2)  a member  from 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Lowell,  3)  a member  from  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Southeastern  Univ.,  5)  four 
members  elected  by  the  Association  of 
Independent  Colleges  and  Universities, 
(private  institutions),  4)  a member  from  the 
board  of  trustees  of  regional  community 
colleges,  6)  five  persons  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor.  Representation  between 
public  and  private  education  would  be 
shared  equally. 

The  bill  also  proposed  to  change  the 
purposes  of  the  Board  to  Higher  Education 
(BHE)  as  it  applies  to  private  education. 
Presently,  the  BHE  powers  are  to,  “sup- 
port, facilitate,  and  delineate  function  and 
programs  for  public  institutions  of  higher 
education.”  The  Harrington  proposal 
would  change  this  statement  of  purpose  to, 
“The  purpose  of  the  board  should  be  to 
plan  for  the  effective  utilization  of  ac- 
tivities, programs,  resources,  and  services 
of  all  private  and  public  institutions  of 
higher  education." 

Kevin  Harrington  sees  the  need  to  in- 
tergrate public  and  private  institutions  of 
learning,”  so  as  to  eliminate  waste  and 
unnecessary  duplication.”  The  proposed 
board  would  be  charged  with  preparing  a 
five  year  plan  for  all  post-secondary 
education  in  order  to  coordinate  the 
planning  efforts  of  public  and  private 
schools.  In  Harrington's  opinion,  the  board 


PERSPECTIVES  ON  COLONIALISM 
(Continued  from  Page  8} 

in  schools  youngsters  are  indoctrinated 
into  the  principles  of  capitalist  morality. 

The  owners  of  the  multinational 
companies,  wedged  by  the  government  in 
, the  most  perfect  symbiosis  and  identity, 
show  how  the  corporations  use  the  state  to 
“accumulate,  multiply  and  concentrate 
capital,  deepen  the  technological 
revolution,  militarize  the  economy  through 
diverse  means,  reassure  the  success  of  the 
North  Americanization  of  the  capitalist 
world.”  At  this  'Stage,  capitalism  is  not  the 
regime  of  free  enterprise,  but, 
monopolistic  capitalism.  The  international 
monopolies  divide  the  world  among 
themselves  and  in  this  process  they 
eliminate  any  obstacle  that  might  con- 
tradict their  interests.  They  distort  the 


should,  “resolve  conflicts  and  in- 
consistencies among  public  and  private 
plans." 

Harrington’s  proposal  to  increase 
representation  by  private  institutions  and 
to  intergrate  public  and  public  and  private 
post-secondary  education,  raises  many 
problems.  It  is  possible  that  elimination  of 
duplication  between  private  and  public 
schools  might  mean  that  public  programs 
might  be  eliminated  as  a result  of 
budgetary  limitations.  This  would  mean 
that  some  programs  would  not  be  ac- 
cessible to  those  who  can  not  afford  to 
attend  private  institutions. 

What  is  most  important  is  that  what 
Harrington  calls  “duplication,  is  not 
duplication  at  all.  It  is  offering  lower  and 
middle  income  people  the  opportunity  to 
attend  a college  or  university.  To  eliminate 
public  programs  because  they  are  offered 
by  private  private  institutions  is  to  abolish 
the  equal  access  to  education.  All  public 
programs  duplicate  private  programs,  but 
they  exist  so  that  others  besides  the 
wealthy  can  attend  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

In  addition  to  revising  the  BHE,  the 
Harrington  bill  proposed  to  change  the 
entire  state  higher  educational  system.  The 
bill  proposed  to  abolish  the  present  board 
of  trustees  of  state  colleges.  The  present 
ten  colleges  would  then  be  consolidated  in 
the  Univ.  of  Mass,  and  be  governed  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  University. 


natural  economy  of  the  Third  World 
people,  redirecting  them  in  a way  that 
these  countries  become  mere  satellites  of 
imperial  capitalism. 

The  importance  of  this  relationship 
colonizer-colonized  is  vital  for  the 
development  of  international  politics. 
Countries  affected  are  realizing  this  more 
and  more  everyday.  One  is  preoccupied 
with  looking  for  new  forms  of  oppression 
and  pillage;  the  other,  with  how  to  get  rid 
of  the  yoke  of  oppression.  More  and  more 
everyday,  the  international  struggles  occur 
* between  capitalist  countries  and  un- 
derdeveloped ones.  The  political  instability 
of  the  Third  World  is  creating  a lot  of 
tension  and  insecurity  in  the  empires.  The 
most  recent  example  is  Angola. 

The  United  States  has  been  facing  a 
great  problem : it  is  impossible  to  hold  the 


This  change  would  have  a negative 
effect  on  students.  The  University  has 
higher  admission  standards  than  the  state 
colleges.  If  state  college  applicants  were 
judged  by  UMass  standards,  many  would 
not  be  accepted.  This  means  that  entry  into 
higher  education  would  be  more  restricted. 

The  bill  would  also  change  the  purpose 
of  UMass.  as  it  exists  today.  Harrington’s 
proposal  states,  "The  major  purpose  of  the 
university  shall  be  to  provide 
educational  programs,  research  programs, 
and  continuing  education  services  ...  in 
those  professional  areas  normally  requiring 
either  education  beyond  the  four  years  of 
undergraduate  training  or  ....  degree 
beyond  the  bachelor’s  level.” 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  university 
would  be  to  serve  the  state  as  a graduate 
school.  This  long  range  plan  is  of  im- 
mediate concern  to  undergraduates  at- 
tending UMass  today.  If  people  feel  that 
research  and  graduate  programs  are 
receiving  greater  attention  than  un- 
dergraduate studies  they  may  now  un- 
derstand why.  Harrington’s  proposal  to 
turn  UMass  into  a graduate  school  is  in- 
dicative of  how  administrators  treat  un- 
dergraduate studies.  (With  little  im- 
portance). 

Harrington’s  proposal  should  not  be 
looked  at  in  isolation.  The  bill  can  be  seen 
as  a response  to  the  limited  employment 
opportunity  for  those  with  college  edu- 


world  without  punishment.  International 
pressures  are  debilitating  this  empire  day 
by  day.  Once  again,  I want  to  emphasize 
that  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
government  is  mainly  due  to  the 
progressive  and  liberal  forces  of  Third 
World  countries.  Very  soon  we  will  see 
united  to  these  forces,  the  forces  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  put  an  end 
to  the  injustices  of  its  own  government. 

PERSPECTIVES  DEL  COLONIATE 
(Continued  from  Page  8) 

cermundistas  transformandolos  en  meros 
satelites  del  capitalismo  imperial. 

La  importancia  de  esta  relacion  colono- 
colonizado  es  vital  para  el  desarrollo^de  la 
politica  internacional.  Cada  dia  ^va 
ocupando  la  atencion  de  los  paises 
afectados.  El  uno  se  preocupa  por  buscar 
nuevas  formas  de  opresion  y robo  y el  otro  • 


cations.  Many  of  those  educated  by  elite 
private  institutions  are  unable  to  find  jobs 
related  to  their  academic  training.  A still 
greater  amount  with  degrees  from  public 
colleges  and  universities  are  unable  to  find 
employment  based  on  their  education.  The 
economy  is  saturated  with  college- 
educated  labor  and  has  little  use  for  any 
more. 

As  well  as  responding  to  nation-wide 
economic  pressures,  Harrington’s 
proposal  appears  to  cater  to  the  needs  of 
private  higher  education.  Private  colleges 
and  universities,  whose  funds  have  been 
diminishing,  feel  threatened  by  the 
growing  demand  fo«  public  higher 
education.  Due  to  financial  pressures; 
those  who  would  have  otherwise  attended 
private  institutions  turn  to  public 
education.  It  is  therefore  in  the  interest  of 
private  colleges  and  universities  to  limit 
the  expansion  of  the  public  educational 
sector. 

Harrington’s  proposal  to:  1)  give  private 
institutions  higher  representation  on  the 
BHE,  2)  coordinate  public  and  private 
higher  education,  3)  to  consolidate  the 
Mass  public  educational  system,  and  turn 
UMass  into  a graduate  school,  goes  against 
the  interests  of  students  and  working 
people. 

To  give  greater  weight  to  the  interests  of 
private  higher  education  means  limiting 
the  public  sector.  Restricting  public 
education  also  caters  to  the  interests  of 
business  and  state  politicians.  In  their  eyes 
there  is  no  need  for  the  state  to  educate 
people  if  there  is  no  need  for  educated 
labor  in  the  market.  In  my  opinion,  the 
result  of  Harrington’s  bill  would  be  a great 
cut  in  public  post-secondary  education. 

The  problem  is  that  today,  most  of  us 
can  not  afford  to  attend  a private  in- 
stitution. If  the  public  sector  is  to  be  more 
limited  and  restricted,  many  people  would 
no  longer  have  access  to  a college  or 
university  education. 

The  Harrington  proposal,  as  I’ve 
described  it,  was  not  passed  by  the  state 
legislature.  However,  his  new  bill,  Senate 
bill  233,  will  be  presented  to  the  state 
government  in  the  near  future.  The  new 
draft  will  come  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  this  March.  (According  to 
Harrington’s  oftce).  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  new  bill  would  be  any  more  beneficial 
to  students  and  working  people  than  the 
old  1975  bill. 

Higher  public  education  is  under  serious 
attack.  It  is  no  longer  profitable  for  the 
economy  to  finance  post-secondary 
learning.  It  is  imperative  that  people  open 
their  eyes  and  defend  it!!!  £ 


por  liberarse  del  yugo  que  los  esclaviza. 

Cada  vez  mas  las  luchas  internacionales 
* 

ocurren  entre  los  paises  capitalistas  y los 
paises  subdesarrollados.  Las 
inestabilidades  pohticas  en  los  paises 
tercermundistas  van  creando  tensiones  e 
inseguridades  en  los  imperios.  El  ejemplo 
mas  reciente  de  esto  es  la  situacion  de 
Angola. 

Los  Estados  Unidos  se  han  venido 
tropezando  con  un  problem  a grave:  ya  no 
pueden  acaparar  el  mundo  impunemente. 
Las  presiones  internacionales  cada  dla  van 
debilitando  este  imperio.  Y vuelvo  a decir, 
los  fracases  que  estan  sufriendo  el 
gobierno  norteamericano  se  deben  al 
triunfo  de  las  fuerzas  progresistas  y 
liberates  de  los  paises  del  Tercer  Mundo. 
Ya  pronto  veremos  unidas  estas  fuerzas  al 
propio  esfuerzo  del  pueblo  nor- 
teamericano por  acabar  con  las  injusticias 
de  sur  propio  gobierno.  A 
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AT  THE 

& PEOPLE  S 

NEWSSTAND 

Sing  Our 

Gaia's  Guide 

Cuba  Review 

Grand  Jury  Comix 

Healing  Yourself 

Co-Evolution  Quarterly 

OPEN  ■ MONDAY  - FRIDAY  in  the  STUDENT  UNION 

HAVE  AN  ODD  JOB  THAT  NEEDS  TO  BE  DONE? 

ODD  JOB  BANK 

COMPETENT  KIDS  FOR  ANY  JOB 
584  0249 

Sponsored  by  THRESHOLD 
9 1/2  MARKET  ST.  NORTHAMPTON  ^ 
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Valley  Gay  Guide 

Gay  Organlzations-Support  Groups 

People’s  Gay  Alliance 

413  Student  Union,  U.M.,  545-0145 

Valley  Women’s  Union 

200  Main  St.,  Northampton,  586-201 1 

Gay  Women’s  Caucus,  413C,  Student  Union,  U.M.,  545-3438 
Springfield  Gay  Alliance,  Box  752,  Springfield. 

Radio 

"Gaybreak,”  with  Demian,  first  and  third  Wed.  each  month  at  10:15  on  WMUA,  91.1 
FM.  News  music  and  commentary. 

Workshops 

Nancy  Shroeder,  SW  Resource  Ctr.,  MacKimmie  House,  U.M.,  545-0626. 

Gay  Speakers’  Bureau,  c-o  PGA  (ask  for  Patrice)  545-0154. 


Legal  Services 


Western  Mass.  Legal  Services,  72  Pleasant  St.,  Northampton  584-4034. 

3 Osgood  St.,  Greenfield  774-3447 
96  Cabot  St.,  Holyoke  536-2420. 

791  Stat£  St.,  Springfield  781-7814. 

33  Pearl  St.,  Pittsfield  499-1950. 

Students’  Legal  Services  Ofc.,  922  Campus  Center,  U.M.,  545-1995  (students  only)  ask 
for  Atty.  Brockway. 


Counseling 

Carol  Drexler  (lesbians  only) 

Everywomen’s  Center 
Goodell  Hall,  UMass,  545-0883 

Nancy  Shroeder  (lesbians  only) 

Southwest  Resource  Center,  MacKimmie  House,  U.M.,  545-062b 


Co-counseling,  Support  Groups 

Lesbian  rap  group  meets  every  other  Friday  at  8 pm  at  the  top  floor  of  the  Valley 
Women’s  Union,  200  Main  St„  Northampton. 

Gavline  is  open  for  calls  every  Mon.  & Thurs.  evenings  from  7 pm-lOpm.  Peopled  by 
men  and  women.  545-0154.  CALL!!!  Gay  Teens,  a support  group  for  high  school  aged 
gays  meets  every  two  weeks.  For  more  details  call  545-0154  and  ask  for  Renee. 


Health  Services 

University  Health  Services  549-2671  (residents  only)  Community  Health  Care  Project, 
48  Maple  Street,  Florence,  584-2507,  Tuesday  evenings  7:00-9:00,  walk-in  basis.  VD  Clinic 
in  the  Co-operative  Clinic  of  Western  Massachusetts.  Calling  hours  9 am-4pm;  you  must 
phone  and  make  appointment  first .787-3245,  or  787-3232.  Ask  for  Lucille  Coderre,  R.N. 

Bars 

Zelda's  (women),  backroom,  12  Masonic  St„  Northampton.  Wed.  nights  9:30  - 1.  10 
percent  of  money  spent  will  go  to  women  oriented  events. 

The  Pub  382  Dwight  St.,  Springfield. 

The  Stanthion  (younger-disco)  Taylor  St.,  Springfield. 

Rachid’s  (disco),  Rt.  9,  Hadley,  Wednesday  nights. 


Notices 

The  People's  Gay  Alliance  meets  every  Thursday  night  at  7:30  on  the  eighth  floor  of 
the  Campus  Center,  U.M.  Everyone  welcome.  Bring  a friend. 


Meetings  of  UMass  Lesbian  Union  to  be  announced  in  Collegian.  Programs  will  include 
social  evenings  and  events. 


WILSON’S  LAST  STAND 
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respected  traditional  leader,  and  had 
accosted  Bissonette  by  mistake. 

Again  this  past  summer  the  frustration 
reached  a point  that  produced  fodder  for 
the  mass  media.  On  June  26,  '75,  a group  of 
FBI  agents  (probably  up  to  six  in  number) 
were  cruising  the  district  of  Oglala  on  the 
reservation.  Their  intent  or  purpose  for 
this  patrol  is  unknown,  although  Bureau 
officials  have  claimed  that  two  of  the 
agents  were  in  possession  of  arrest 
warrants  in  the  names  of  people  from 
Oglala.  More  likely  they  were  keeping 
close  tabs  o the  traditional  people  who 
were  organizing  in  that  area. 

From  the  information  that  can  be 
gleaned  from  observers  (the  truth  of  the 
incident  lies  with  the  dead  and  the  un- 
dertermined  number  of  Native  people  who 
fled  the  area  at  the  end  of  the  day),  two 
FBI  agents  arrived  at  the  home  of  Harry 
Jumping  Bull  where  he  and  his  wife,  both 
in  their  70's  had  recently  held  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary.  What  ensured  was  a 
firefight  which  lasted  six  hours  and  claimed 
the  lives  of  Stuntz  and  the  FBI  agents.  It  is 
not  known  who  fired  first.  It  is  known, 
however,  according  to  Kevin  McKiernan 
of  the  MINNESOTA  LEADER,  that  “the 
FBI  men,  supposedly  ‘lured  into  ambush’. 


had  visited  the  Jumping  Bulls  on  several 
occasions  prior  to  June  26th.  The  family 
had  complained  of  harassment  on  the 
premises  and  had  witnessed  police  sur- 
veillance being  conducted  from  vantage 
points  near  their  home’’. 

What  followed  the  outbreak  was  a 
massive  occupation  of  Pine  Ridge  by 
troops  of  the  federal  government.  People 
who  previously  “only”  had  to  contend  with 
goon  squad  and  occasional  FBI  harassment 
now  were  faced  with  assault  teams,  with  up 
to  thirty  men  in  helicopters  and  Armed 
Personnel  Carriers  (APC’s)  and  men  armed 
with  M-16’s.  They  are  still  a day  to  day 
reality  on  the  reservation. 

More  recently,  in  September,  1975,  Jim 
Little,  cousin  of  Russell  Means  and  a tribal 
councillor  who  called  for  Wilson’s  im- 
peachment and  removal  before  1973,  was 
“stomped  to  death  by  four  men,  who  with 
fists,  boots  and  spurs  beat  him  to  death.” 
The  tribal  controlled  ambulance,  of  which 
the  drivers  are  sometimes  goon  squad 
members,  was  so  late  in  appearing  at  the 
scene  that  a woman  who  witnessed  the 
killing  took  Little  to  the  hospital  herself, 
where  he  was  pronounced  dead  on  arrival. 

Wilson,  who  was  returned  to  office  in 
1972  in  an  election  that  the  U.S.  Civil 
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OPPRESSION  FROM 
SPIRITUAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

— Demian 

Sexist  tradition  abounds  in  Confucianism,  Sikhism,  Orthodox  Judaism,  Roman 
Catholicism,  etc.  Any  spiritually  oriented  group  becomes  oppressive  when  they  place  a 
strict  sex-linked  role  function  on  the  human  being,  regardless  of  the  high  or  low  esteem 
they  place  on  that  role.  They  limit  people  when  they  demand  that  people  must  play  a part 
totally  defined  by  the  nature  of  their  gender. 

By  perpetuating  the  roles  and  using  the  labels  on  the  basis  of  sex,  we  often  close  the 
doors  of  freedom  on  what  we  may  become.  As  humans  we  change,  enjoy  variety  and 
deserve  the  right  to  follow  our  intuitions  and  dreams. 

One  way  to  check  on  the  level  of  sexism  in  a spiritual  order  is  to  look  at  whether  the 
religion  “allows”  women  to  serve  in  the  priesthood. 

A great  deal  of  confusion  exists  in  the  spiritual  leaders’  oft  related  suggestion  that 
homosexuality  is  something  that  is  a “sin  or  a “sickness”  that  can  be  “cleaned  up”.  This 
notion  pre-supposes  that  there  is  something  incorrect  in  natural  human  conditions  that 
people  cannot  or  shouldn’t  make  love  if  they  don’t  make  babies.  They  forget  that  sex  is 
tun  and  joy.  It  is  also  a healtny  way  to  get  naturally  high  with  someone;  a natural  ex- 
tension of  friendship. 

A spiritual  leader  has  suggested  that  homosexuality  is  a “cross  exchange  of  energy 
within  the  personality  of  a person.  He  couldn’t  be  turned  on  to  by  the  opposite  sex.  Just 
re-channel  the  energy,  he’ll  be  okay.” 

1)  Herein  lies  the  sexist  assumption  that  a gay  person  is  always  a male.  The  sexist 
language  describes  and  subsequently  defines  the  way  we  think. 

2)  About  4 percent  of  the  nation's  population  is  strictly  homosexually  oriented,  ac- 
cording to  the  Kinsey  reports.  It’s  been  suggested  by  these  reports  that  15  percent  of  the 
total  population  are  bisexually  inclined.  The  idea  of  “to  be  turned  on  to  (or)  by  the  op- 
posite sex”  is  simply  not  a “problem”  for  the  majority.  For  the  minority,  the  ideawould 
be  clearly  undesirable. 

3)  The  suggestion  of  “rechanneling”  the  energy  has  also  been  an  old  favorite  of  the 
mental  “health”  profession.  Their  results  have  been  erratic,  poorly  documented  and 
dangerous.  The  favorite  techniques  have  been  sublimation,  laying  on  of  guilt  trips  and 
“aversion  therapy”,  which  consists  of  the  techniques  of  electrical  shock,  nausea  drugs  and 
lobotomy. 

The  mental  “health”  profession,  as  well  as  spiritual  leaders,  should  instead  be 
questioning  the  concept  of  altering  the  individual  to  fit  a society. 

It  is  society  that  has  the  problem  with  gay  affection,  not  gay  people.  When  spiritual 
leaders  take  up  the  oppressive  banner,  by  telling  gays  they  are  sinners,  in  need  of 
cleaning,  that  they  should  have  their  energies re-channeledand  so  on,  they  alienate  a large 
portion  of  the  human  population  who  would  otherwise  be  interested  in  the  religous  study 
of  the  nature  of  the  universe. 

It  is  not  a holy  (or  justifiable)  act  to  tell  people  they  are  unfit.  Especially  when  it  is  a 
completely  false  notion.  Higher  consciousness  is  not  communicated  by  put  downs  and 
coercions.  Higher  consciousness  is  the  divine  gift  of  love,  given  and  accepted  freely, 
flowing  from  heart  to  heart.  £ 


Rights  Commission  called  fradulent  and 
rife  with  illegal  tactics  by  the  Wilson  camp, 
was  getting  his  final  revenge  on  the  chief 
personalities  of  his  opposition. 

Now,  in  the  wake  of  this  escalation,  A1 
Trimble  is  to  be  installed  as  head  of  the 
Tribal  Government  on  Pine  Ridge.  While 
he  is  officially  in  control  of  the  governance 
structure,  the  degree  of  Wilson’s  continued 
influence  in  that  corrupt  body  is  still 
pervasive:  Trimble  refused  to  attend  his 
own  Celebration  in  Wanblee  for  fear  of 
retribution  (the  same  ceremony  at  which 
Byron  DeSersa  died.)  Even  were  he  able  to 
take  up  immediate  control  of  the  system 
the  impact  he  can  have  on  day-to-day  life 
for  the  Lakota  is  minimal. 

By  its  very  nature  the  Tribal  Govern- 
ment system,  created  by  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act  of  1934,  is  limited  in  its 
openness  to  constituency  input  and  an 
oppressive  imposition  on  the  traditional 
systems  of  Native  People.  This  system  is 
used  by  the  government  to  keep  the  people 
in  check  on  their  own  lands,  through 
puppets  like  Wilson  or  reformers  like 
Trimble  and  to  co-opt  and  assimilate 
people  with  morsels  of  BIA  money. 

While  it  remains  unclear  exactly  what 
good  the  Lakota  people  will  get  from  the 
Trimble  government,  they  might  at  least 
expect  a cessation  of  the  level  of  violence 
that  took  place  under  Wilson.  What 
Trimble  most  certainly  cannot  accomplish 
for  the  people  is  their  return  to  the  status 
of  a sovereign  nation,  free  from  the  land- 
grabbing  and  repression  of  the  U.S. 
government. 

This,  their  right  to  self-determination 
and  national  freedom,  they  can  win  only 
with  an  organized  and,  at  times,  armed, 
resistance.  A 
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and  safe.  "Having  the  mechanism  there  is  very  important  to  us,”  he  says,  "but  ultimately 
the  issue  is  going  to  be  resolved  at  the  workplace,  by  union  workers  --  which  means  that 
it’s  going  to  be  a long  struggle,  because  most  workers  in  this  country  are  outside  unions.” 

The  non-union  component  of  the  labor  force  is,  of  course,  nearly  75  percent  (a  figure 
that  is  high  for  basic  industries,  but  low  for  service  work).  These  are  the  workers  most 
likely  to  be  employed  in  the  small  shops  that  are  the  most  hazardous  to  work  in.  And 
because  they  have  no  direct  information  from  labor  sources,  they  are  subject  to  the 
combination  of  misinformation,  blackout  and  diversion  that  works  so  well  to  keep  the 
issue  out  of  the  public  eye. 

Product  advertising,  for  instance,  designed  to  make  us  admire  and  desire,  also  cleans 
up  the  image  of  production:  how  could  things  so  lustrous  and  attractive  have  come  from 
someplace  bad  and  dangerous?  Industry,  of  course,  follows  up  the  advertising  imagery 
with  suggestive  falsification  on  a broader  scale:  “at  United  States  Steel,  we’re  involved.” 
Does  that  include  coke  oven  workers  who  have  had  to  wildcat  for  attention  to  their  vastly 
high  cancer  rates?  _ 

And  the  news  media  happily  cooperate,  treating  the  world  of  work  and  workplace 
danger  as  though  it  didn’t  exist,  helping  the  government  help  the  industrial  community  to 
get  people  to  classify  themselves  as  consumers,  and  forget  about  themselves  as  producers. 
TV,  radio  and  newspapers  usually  report  industrial  accidents  as  acts  of  God,  seldom 
mentioning  the  possibility  of  law  violation  or  the  investigative  actions  of  law  enforcement 
agencies.  They  report  environmental  perils  coming  directly  from  industrial  processes 
(PCBs  in  the  rivers,  pollutants  in  the  air,  etc.)  without  any  examination  of  how  those  same 
substances  affect  workers  who  breathe  them  or  touch  them  at  work. 

And  the  activities  of  a variety  of  government  agencies  highlight  the  ridiculousness  of 
existing  worker  protection  programs.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  takes  products  off 
of  store  shelves  that  were  made  by  workers  in  uninspected  plants.  Food  and  Drug  laws 
require  more  stringent  pretesting  of  substances  going  out  for  sale  than  do  any  regulations 
covering  introduction  of  new  chemicals  at  the  workplace.  Electrical  and  plumbing  codes 
are  more  strictly  enforced  at  building  sites  than  are  safety  regulations.  And  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  regulations  can  make  it  safer  to  be  on  the  street  than  at 
work:  EPA  says  that  concentrations  of  carbon  monoxide  greater  than  ten  parts  per 
million  outdoors  are  unsafe,  for  instance,  while  OSHA  permits  fifty  ppm  in  the  work- 
place. (At  the  Jahn  Foundry  in  Springfield,  EPA  required  stack  emission  control  devices 
because  of  outside  air  pollution.  Inside,  the  smoke  and  dust  are  so  thick  at  times  that 
wokers  twenty  feet  apart  cannot  see  each  other.) 

So,  while  consumer  issues  heat  up,  no  one  knows  how  many  workers  are  still  unin- 
formed about  their  legal  right  to  a healthy  and  safe  workplace,  and  their  legal  recourse 
to  government  agencies.  Beyond  that,  of  course,  not  many  people  even  know  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem.  And  if  capital  and  industry  can  have  their  way,  that  is  how 
things  will  stay.  “You  can  make  all  these  other  things  into  public  issues  because  they  don’t 
really  affect  the  mode  of  production,”  says  Mazzochi.  “Health  and  Safety  does.  Industrial 
safety  affects  the  whole  productive  process.”  He  thinks  that  serious  attempts  to  improve 
health  and  safety  at  work  require  reconsideration  of  the  whole  economic  structure. 
Clearly,  those  who  enjoy  the  way  it  works  now  are  not  eager  to  have  such  questions 
raised. 

But  the  natural  contradictions  of  the  system  itself  may  help  workers  to  break  out  of  the 
box  of  silence  around  the  issue.  “As  people  watch  the  growing  cancer  epidemic,”  says 
Mazzochi,  “and  as  they  associate  their  disease  with  workplace  exposure,  it’s  going  to 
become  more  and  more  of  a forceful  issue.”  Then,  too,  the  young  workers  coming  into 
the  mills  today  have  less  tolerance  than  the  old  timers  for  the  thought  that  a living  wage 
may  mean  a dying  body.  And  they  have  more  education  --  some  of  it  coming  from  con- 
sumer and  environmental  issues  - to  go  behind  their  anger. 

Unions  such  as  the  OCAW,  UE  and  others  are  becoming  more  aggressive  about 
health  and  safety.  Facing  the  onrush  of  industrial  chemicals  with  increasing  information 
about  their  hazardousness,  they  are  taking  steps  to  claim  some  control  over  the  situation 
in  their  workplaces.  UE  particularly  is  also  actively  organizing  among  the  small,  non- 
union shops,  and  along  with  the  fast-growing  service  workers  unions  is  spreading  health 
and  safety  information  further  around.  Other  organizations  have  also  entered  the  field 
with  the  purpose  of  offering  information  useful  both  for  protection  and  progressive 
action.  In  Massachusetts,  for  instance.  Urban  Planning  Aid  (639  Mass.  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge) offers  publications,  testing  equipment,  and  direct  technical  assistance  to  work- 
place organizations.  Newspapers  such  as  New  Unity  in  Springfield  and  The  People’s 
Voice  in  Somerville  consistently  attempt  to  publicize  the  issue  and  get  information  to 
workers  who  need  it.  The  Western  Mass.  Strike  Support  Committee  is  also  attempting  to 
develop  itself  as  a health  and  safety  resource  in  the  Pioneer  Valley. 

As  the  spreading  information  meets  curiosity  and  anger,  pressure  for  change  will 
grow.  As  Mazzochi  suggests,  however,  that  pressure  will  have  to  go  far  past  the  question 
of  law  enforcement  and  government  responsibility.  Since  the  issue  is  involved  in  every 
aspect  of  production,  its  resolution  is  tied  directly  to  the  organization  and  management  of 
production  - arrangements  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  law  in  a capitalist  system. 

That  means  that  workers  who  want  their  health  and  safety  protected  on  the  job  have  to 
start  dealing  on  their  own  with  the  question  of  who  is  going  to  run  the  workplace.  And  the 
more  you  think  about  that,  the  clearer  becomes  the  answer.  “The  workers  themselves 
have  to  have  final  responsibility,”  says  the  UE’s  Kane,  “and  that  means  workers’  control, 
period.”  £ 
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residents. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  struggle  for 
stablized  rents  and  tenant  control  of  the 
development  began.  A legal  suit  was 
initiated  more  than  five  years  ago  by  a 
tenant  organization.  Steering  Committee  I, 
which  cited  the  UHF,  Community  Ser- 
vices, Inc.,  eight  officers  of  both  cor- 
porations, and  the  State  Development 
Financing  Agency  for  fraud  in  the  original 
construction  of  Co-op  City.  The  suit  is  still 
pending. 

Steering  Committee  II,  meanwhile,  was 
formed  to  lead  tenant  efforts  to  obtain 


state  aid  for  their  own  and  other  Mitchell- 
Lama  housing  projects.  It  was  treated  to 
official  contempt,  broken  promises  and 
non-action  wherever  it  sought  help. 

Hugh  Carey,  campaigning  in  1974  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  governor 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  biggest 
deceivers  of  all.  Campaigning  in  Co-op 
City,  Carey  promised,  if  elected,  to  deliver 
state  aid  to  relieve  the  cooperative’s  $10 
million  deficit  and  thereby  prevent  rent 
increases.  By  virtue  of  this  promise,  “Carey 
walked  away  with  this  community”  in  the 
election,  said  Rosen. 


But  Carey  never  carried  through  on  his 
promise  and  to  this  day  he  has  stood  firmly 
behind  the  New  York  State  Division  of 
Housing  in  opposing  the  rent  strike. 

Organizing  a Dry  Run 

During  the  summer  of  1974,  the  Co-op 
City  board  proposed  yet  another  rent 
increase.  The  five  resident  directors 
resigned  in  protest.  In  June,  some  300 
community  organizations,  building 
associations,  senior -citizen  groups  and 
others  met  in  Co-op  City's  1300  - capacity 
auditorium  and  formed  Steering  Com- 
mittee III,  which  then  organized  a one- 
month  rent  collection  drive  to  test  out  the 
potential  for  a future  rent  strike. 

In  a superb  showing  of  solidarity  and 
determination,  more  than  83  percent  of 
Co-op  residents  turned  their  September 
rent  checks  over  to  the  steering  committee 
instead  of  to  the  management  that  month. 
This  dry  run  was  organized,  said  Rosen,  “to 
show  people  that  they  could  unite  and  that 
the  cynicism  that  most  citizens  have  - that 
I’m  willing  to  do  something  but  no  one  else 
will  do  anything  and  therefore  nothing  can 
every  get  done  - could  be  overcome.” 

But  in  the  spring  of  1975,  the  Co-op 
residents  were  put  to  their  first  real  test.  In 
May  the  management  announced  that  their 
proposed  25  percent  increase  was  the  first 
installment  of  an  anticipated  rent  increase 
of  86  percent  over  the  next  five  years. 

The  tenants  responded  with  a second 
rent  collection,  as  successful  as  the  first. 
This  time  the  checks  were  dumped  on 
Governor  Carey’s  desk  in  Albany,  and  a 
full-fledged  strike  was  threatened  for  June 
if  state  aid  was  not  forthcoming. 

Still  the  state  refused  to  move  and  on 
June  1 the  current  Co-op  City  rent  strike 
began  with  85  percent  rent  collection. 

Injunction,  Fines,  Threats 

Immediately  the  state  moved  to  crush 
the  rent  strike.  The  Co-op  City  board  of 
directors  resigned  and  was  replaced  by  six 
state-appointed  directors.  Steering 
Committee  III  was  hit  with  a court  in- 
junction designed  to  intimidate  tenants 
and  disrupt  all  organizational  efforts. 

The  strikers  defied  the  injunction.  Stiff 
contempt  of  court  fines  were  imposed  on 
both  the  Steering  Committee  and  its  in- 
dividual members  --  $25,000  plus  $5000 
daily  for  the  committee,  and  $25,000  plus 
$1000  daily  for  individuals. 

To  prevent  court  seizure  of  the  rent 
checks  that  were  held  in  escrow,  Rosen 
and  the  tenants’  lawyers  withdrew  them 
from  the  bank  and  simply  stashed  them  in 
some  hiding  place,  the  location  of  which  is 
a carefully  kept  secret. 

“The  only  alternative  that  we  were  given 
was  ‘either  pay  the  increase  or  we  will  evict 
you,’  ” explained  Rosen  to  Larry  Cox  of 
WBAI.  “We  did  have  a leadership  that  was 
politically  astute,  and  we  called  their 
bluff...” 

“We  said  we’d  like  to  know  which 
politician  was  prepared  to  hire  the  army 
necessary  to  evict  60,000  people  who  are 
not  going  to  willingly  leave  their  homes .. 
We  computed  that  if  they  tried  to  do  it 
legally  through  landlord-tenant  court  in  the 
Bronx,  it  would  take  them  Monday  to 
Friday,  9-5,  six  years  to  process  the 
evictions.” 

“Then  they  said  they  would  foreclose  on 
the  mortgage,”  Rosen  continued.  “We  told 
them  that  while  we  were  very  reluctant  to 
lose  the  $33  million  of  our  investment,  that 
perhaps  they  might  talk  to  the  First 
National  City  Bank  who  are  the  bond 
holders  on  the  other  $400  million  some  odd 
dollars  and  see  how  excited  they  were 


about  losing  their  investment.  We  said  we 
would  pin  our  hopes  on  First  National 
City’s  determination  not  to  lose  profits  - a 
good  bet.” 

Riverbay  also  threatened  to  cut  off  the 
heat  and  hot-water  service  as  the  strike 
continued  into  winter,  hoping  to  cow  the 
more  elderly  tenants  into  submission.  But 
the  threat  couldn’t  break  the  chain  of 
solidarity  that  binds  this  enormous 
community  together  and  the  cutoff  action 
never  materialized. 

Demands 

Co-op  City  residents  have  pledged  to 
hold  out  until  their  22-point  proposal  is 
accepted  by  the  State  Division  of  Housing, 
proposals  that  would  bring  rent 
stabilization,  self-management  and  a 
revision  of  the  entire  Mitchell-Lama 
housing  law  to  improve  the  lot  of  tenants  in 
housing  projects  throughout  the  city. 

Many  of  the  proposals  contain  creative 
ways  to  pull  the  housing  development  Qut 
of  the  hole  that  the  state  bureaucrats  and 
profit-making  corporations  have  sunk  it 
into. 

For  instance,  explained  Rosen,  ‘The 
developer  built  for  approximately  $40 
million,  a total  energy  generating  plant  on 
site  in  order  to  develop  our  own  electricity 
and  be  free  and  clear  of  Con  Edison.  That 
was  one  of  the  insurances  we  had  as  people 
buying  apartments  here  that  life  would  be 
cheaper.  But  Con  Ed  told  the  people  who 
developed  the  place  that  if  we  didn’t  put 
generators  in  they  would  give  us  a rate  that 
would  be  equal  to,  if  not  cheaper,  than  self- 
generation. 

So,  in  1967,  having  already  spent  $40 
million  for  a total  energy  plant,  the 
developers  agreed  to  buy  from  Con  Edison 
and  never  spent  the  other  $5  or  6 million  to 
put  in  the  generators  that  would  be 
necessary  to  produce  the  co-op’s  own 
electricity. 

Since  1967  Con  Ed  electricity  prices 
have  risen  330  percent  and  the  utility 
company  is  now  before  the  Public  Service 
Commission  requesting  to  do  away  with 
the  special  rate  which  they  offered  co-op 
residents  in  the  late  sixties. 

Co-op  City  residents  are  proposing  that 
their  power  plant  be  put  to  use.  At  full 
capacity  it  could  also  provide  cheap 
electricity  to  several  city-run  schools  and 
hospitals  in  the  area  which  are  now  at  the 
mercy  of  Con  Ed’s  price  hikes. 

Unity  is  the  Key 

“We  have  learned  from  others’  mistakes 
and  other’s  successes,”  said  Charlie  Rosen. 
“Other  Mitchell-Lama  are  on  strike  right 
now.  We  are  only  a symbol  of  the  problem” 

Whether  it  is  48  families  striking  in  the 
South  Bronx  or  15,000  families  in  Co-op 
City,  he  said,  it  is  no  less  important  or 
impressive  an  action.  ‘Unity,  unity  of  the 
tenants  is  the  key.  With  organization, 
people’s  frustrations  can  be  channeled  into 
something  more  than  cursing.” 

“If  our  leadership  is  jailed,”  he  con- 
tinued, "we  have  four  strings  of  leadership 
to  take  its  place.  The  line  of  leadership 
goes  right  down  to  the  individual  building 
captains  in  all  thirty -five  buildings.”  (There 
are  usually  eight  such  captains  to  a 
building,  plus  a floor  captain  on  each  floor, 
and  the  buildings  are  further  organized 
into  areas  headed  by  area  captains.) 

“In  unifying,”  one  building  captain  said, 
“all  other  considerations  are  out  the 
window.  I might  resent  you,  my  neighbor, 
for  making  noise  at  night,  but  I welcome 
your  check  each  month.  Our  differences 
can  be  overcome.”  4 


MARK  RUDD  (Continued  from  Pnge  14) 

build  quietly  and  slowly.  They  will  focus  their  attentions  on  their  needs  and  support  those 
whose  struggles  parallel  their  own. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  little  attention  the  organizers  of  the  recent  Hard  Times 
Conference  paid  to  the  struggle  of  students  until  the  subject  was  brought  up  by  students. 
Like  the  mass  media,  the  left  seems  to  want  to  forget  student  unrest.  But  though  it  may 
seem  quiet  now,  the  natives  are  becoming  restless  again. 
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WOMENS  HEALTH  CARE 
COLLECTIVE  OPENS 

In  response  to  the  specific  health  care  needs  of  women,  the  Women's  Health  Care 
Collective  has  formed  recently  in  Florence,  Mass.  We  are  a group  of  community  women, 
intent  on  gaining  control  of  our  own  health  through  education  and  a feminist  form  of 
| health  care  delivery.  Our  focus  is  on  gathering  and  sharing  information  and  skills,  for  and 
i about  women,  which  have  been  denied  to  us  by  the  existing  medical  establishment.  We 
will  be  offering  a series  of  workshops  and  health  nights,  publicized  via  a monthly  womens’ 
health  calendar.  We  are  also  open  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons  from  4 to  6,  and 
on  Mondays  from  noon  to  2 for  phone  and  drop-in  information,  referrals,  and  ap- 
pointments. Call  584-2507  at  the  Community  Health  Care  Project  - 42  Maple  St., 
Florence,  Mass. 

The  following  events  are  scheduled  for  March: 

Sunday  March  14,  7:30  p.m.  Vegetarianism  discussion  at  42  Maple  St.  Florence.  Just 
come  and  rap,  share  experiences. 

Monday,  March  22,  7 - 9 p.m.  Lesbian  Night  (lesbians  only)  pap  smears,  self-help,  breast 
exams,  vd  screening,  vaginal  infections,  health  counseling  and  referrals.  Appointment 
needed.  Call  584-2507  for  more  information. 

Phone,  Referrals,  and  Appointments:  Every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  4-6  p.m.  and 
Mondays,  12  to  2,  584-2507. 


WOMAN  IDENTIFIED 
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be  a person,  but  also  to  any  situation  of 
real  love,  real  solidarity,  real  primacy 
among  women,  is  a primary  form  of 
divisiveness  among  women:  it  is  the 

condition  which  keeps  women  within  the 
confines  of  the  feminine  role,  and  it  is  the 
debunking-scare  term  that  keeps  women 
from  forming  any  primary  attachments, 
groups,  or  associations  among  ourselves. 

Women  in  the  movement  have  in  most 
cases  gone  to  great  lenghts  to  avoid 
discussion  and  confrontation  with  the  issue 
of  lesbianism.  It  puts  people  up-tight.  They 
are  hostile,  evasive  or  try  to  incorporate  it 
into  some  "broader  issue.”  They  would 
rather  not  talk  about  it.  If  they  have  to, 
they  try  to  dismiss  it  as  a “lavender 
herring.”  But  it  is  no  side  issue.  It  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  success  and 
fulfillment  of  the  women’s  liberation 
movement  that  this  issue  dealt  with.  As 
long  as  the  label  “dyke"  can  be  used  to 
frighten  women  into  a less  militant  stand, 
keep  her  separate  from  her  sisters,  keep 
her  from  giving  primacy  to  anything  other 
than  men  and  family  --  then  to  that  extent 
she  is  controlled  by  the  male  culture.  Until 
women  see  in  each  other  the  possibility  of 
a primal  commitment  which  includes 
sexual  love,  they  will  be  denying  them- 
selves the  love  and  value  they  readily 
accord  to  men,  thus  affirming  their  second- 
class  status.  As  long  as  male  acceptability 
is  primary-  both  to  individual  women  and 
to  the  movement  as  a whole  --  the  term 
lesbian  will  be  used  effectively  against 
women.  Insofar  as  women  want  only  more 
privileges  within  the  system,  they  do  not 
want  to  antagonize  male  power.  They 
instead  seek  acceptability  for  women’s 
liberation,  and  the  most  crucial  aspect  of 
the  acceptability  is  to  deny  lesbianism  -- 
i.e.,  to  deny  an  fundamental  challenge  to 
the  basis  of  the  female.  It  should  also  be 
said  that  some  younger,  more  radical 
women  have  honestly  begun  to  discuss 
lesbianism,  but  so  far  it  has  been  primarily 
as  a sexual  "alternative"  to  men.  This, 
however,  is  still  giving  primacy  to  men, 
both  because  the  idea  of  relating  more 
completely  to  women  occurs  as  a negative 
reaction  to  men,  and  because  the  lesbian 
relationship  is  being  characterized  simply 
by  sex,  which  is  divisive  and  sexist.  On  one 
level,  which  is  both  personal  and  political, 
women  may  withdraw  emotional  and 
sexual  energies  from  men,  and  work  out 
various  alternatives  for  those  energies  in 
their  own  lives.  On  a different  political- 
psychological  level,  it  must  be  understood 


that  what  is  crucial  is  that  women  begin 
disengaging  from  male-defined  response 
patterns.  In  the  privacy  of  our  own 
psyches,  we  must  cut  those  cords  to  the 
core.  For  irrespective  of  where  our  love 
and  sexual  energies  flow,  if  we  are  male- 
identified  in  our  heads,  we  cannot  realize 
our  autonomy  as  human  beings. 

But  why  is  it  that  women  have  related  to 
and  through  men?  By  virtue  of  having  been 
brought  up  m a male  society,  we  have 
internalized  the  male  culture’s  definition  of 
ourselves.  That  definition  consigns  us  to 
sexual  and  family  functions,  and  excludes 
us  from  defining  and  shaping  the  terms  of 
our  lives.  In  exchange  for  our  psychic 
servicing  and  for  performing  society’s  non- 
profit-makine  functions,  the 
man  confers  on  us  just  one  thing:  the  slave 
status  which  makes  us  legitimate  in  the 
eyes  of  the  society  in  which  we  live.  This  is 
called  “femininity”  or  “being  a real 
woman"  in  our  cultural  lingo.  We  are 
authentic,  legitmate,  real  to  the  extent  that 
we  are  the  property  of  some  man  whose 
name  we  bear.  To  be  a woman  who 
belongs  to  no  man  is  to  be  invisible, 
pathetic,  inauthentic,  unreal.  He  confirms 
his  image  of  us  - of  what  we  have  to  be  in 
order  to  be  acceptable  by  him  --  but  not 
our  real  selves;  he  confirms  our 
womanhood  --  as  he  defines  it,  in  relation 
to  him  - but  cannot  confirm  our  per- 
sonhood,  our  own  selves  as  absolutes.  As 
long-  as  we  are  dependent  on  the  male 
culture  for  this  definition,  for  this  ap- 
proval, we  cannot  be  free. 

The  consequence  of  internalizing  this 
role  is  an  enormous  reservoir  of  self-hate. 
This  is  not  to  say  the  self-hate  is  recognized 
or  accepted  as  such;  indeed  most  women 
would  deny  it.  It  may  be  experienced  as 
discomfort  with  her  role,  as  feeling  empty, 
as  numbness,  as  restlessness,  as  a 
paralyzing  anxiety  at  the  center.  Alter- 
natively, it  may  be  expressed  in  shrill 
defensiveness  of  the  glory  and  destiny  of 
her  role.  But  it  does  exist,  often  beneath 
the  edge  of  her  consciousness,  poisoning 
her  existence,  keeping  her  alienated  from 
herself,  her  own  needs,  and  rendering  her  a 
stranger  to  other  women.  They  try  to 
escape  by  identifying  with  the  oppressor, 
living  through  him,  gaining  status  and 
identity  from  his  ego,  his  power,  his  ac- 
complishments. And  by  not  identifying 
with  other  “empty  vessels"  like  themselves. 
Women  resist  relating  on  all  levels  to  other 
women  who  will  reflect  their  own  op- 
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pression,  their  own  secondary  status,  their 
own  self-hate.  For  to  confront  another 
woman  is  finally  to  confront  one’s  self  --  the 
self  we  have  gone  to  such  lengths  to  avoid. 
And  in  that  mirror  we  know  we  cannot 
really  respect  and  love  that  which  we  have 
been  made  to  be. 

As  the  source  of  self-hate  and  the  lack  of 
real  self  are  rooted  in  our  male-given 
identity,  we  must  create  a new  sense  of 
self.  As  long  as  we  cling  to  the  idea  of 
"being  a woman,"  we  will  sense  some 
conflict  with  that  incipient  self,  that  sense 
of  I,  that  sense  of  a whole  person.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  realize  and  accept  that  being 
“feminine”  and  being  a whole  person  are 
irreconcilable.  Only  women  can  give  to 
each  other  a new  sense  of  self.  That 
identity  we  have  to  develop  with  reference 
to  ourselves,  and  not  in  relation  to  men. 
This  consciousness  is  the  revolutionary 
force  from  which  all  else  will  follow,  for 
ours  is  an  organic  revolution.  For  this  we 
must  be  available  and  supportive  to  one 
another,  give  our  commitment  aad  our 
love,  give  the  emotional  support  neeemary 
to  sustain  this  movement.  Our  energies 
must  flow  toward  our  sisters,  not  backward 
toward  our  oppressors.  As  long  as  woman’s 
liberation  tries  to  free  women  without 
facing  the  basic  heterosexual  structure  that 
binds  us  in  one-to-one  relationship  with  our 


oppressors,  tremendous  energies  will 
continue  to  flow  into  trying  to  straighten 
up  each  particular  relationship  with  a man, 
into  finding  how  to  get  better  sex,  how  to 
turn  his  head  around  - into  trying  to  make 
the  “new  man”  out  of  him,  in  the  delusion 
that  this  will  allow  us  to  be  the  "new 
woman.  This  obviously  splits  our  energies 
and  commitments,  leaving  us  unable  to  be 
committed  to  the  construction  bf  the  new  j 
patterns  which  will  liberate  us. 

It  is  the  primacy  of  women  relating  to 
women,  of  women  creating  a new  con- 
sciousness of  and  with  each  other,  which  is 
at  the  heart  of  women’s  liberation,  and  the 
basis  for  the  cultural  revolution.  Together 
we  must  find,  reinforce,  and  validate  our 
authentic  selves.  As  we  do  this,  we  confirm 
in  each  other  that  struggling,  incipient 
sense  of  pride  and  strength,  the  divisive 
barriers  begin  to  melt,  we  feel  this  growing 
solidarity  with  our  sisters.  We  see  ourselves 
as  prime,  find  out  centers  inside  of  our- 
selves. We  find  receding  the  sense  of 
alienation,  of  being  cut  off,  of  being  behind 
a locked  window,  of  being  unable  to  get 
out  what  we  know  is  inside.  We  feel  a real- 
ness, feel  at  last  we  are  coinciding  with 
ourselves.  With  that  real  self,  with  that 
consciousness,  we  begin  a revolution  to 
end  the  imposition  of  all  coercive  iden- 
tifications, and  to  achieve  maximum 
autonomy  in  human  expression.^ 


DETROIT:  I DO  MIND  DYING 

By  Dan  Georgakis  and  Martin  Surkin 


Detroit:  I Do  Mind  Dying  is  an  important  book  for  all  of  us  interested  in  transforming 
working  conditions  in  America.  In  what  is  for  the  most  part  a lively  and  readable  book 
Georgakis  and  Surkin  examine  the  growth  and  development  of  militant  black  workers’ 
organizing  efforts  in  Detroit’s  auto  plants  in  the  late  60’s.  Much  of  the  material  in  the 
book  comes  from  interviews  with  those  involved  in  forming  the  Revolutionary  Union 
Movement  in  several  Detroit-area  plants,  and  the  League  of  Revolutionary  Black 
Workers.  Woven  throughout  the  book  is  a serious  indictment  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  Union  leadership  for  their  failure  to  deal  with  the  racism  in  the  auto  industry. 
The  authors  point  out  that  the  almost  all-white  UAW  leadership  spent  considerable  time 
trying  to  destroy  these  black  organizing  efforts. 

The  boldness  of  organizing  efforts  described  in  Detroit  offer  all  of  us  encouragement  to 
think  more  ‘offensively.’  And  the  emphasis  the  R.U.M.  and  League  placed  on  developing 
broad-based  community  support  suggests  that  such  things  as  the  recently  developed 
Western  Massachusetts  Strike  Support  Committee  are  important  in  forging  working  class 
unity.  The  League  and  R.U.M.  worked  successfully  with  other  community  groups  to  fight 
the  murder  of  several  black  teenagers  by  Detroit  police.  How  this  was  done  provides  a 
good  model  for  what  local  unions  should  have  been  quick  to  do  when  Springfield  police 
killed  two  Puerto  Rican  youths  recently. 

Other  portions  of  the  book  discuss  the  role  of  newspapers  bookstores,  peoples’  music, 
and  films  in  strengthening  black  working  class  unity  in  Detroit.  Still  another  issue  raised 
is  occupational  health  and  safety.  The  case  of  James  Johnson,  a black  auto  workers  who 
entered  his  plant  and  killed  two  foremen,  is  effectively  used  to  point  up  the  brutality  of 
work  in  the  auto  industry.  At  Johnson’s  trail  the  jury  was  taken  to  the  plant  where  he 
worked  and  forced  to  subject  themselves  to  the  noise  and  filth.  They  eventually  acquitted 
him  of  the  murders. 

The  book  is  one  all  of  us  should  read  and  discuss.  It  raises  several  of  the  questions  all  of 
us  need  to  answer  if  we  are  to  seriously  begin  developing  organizations  capable  of  taking 
over  our  work  places.  Situations  of  course  differ.  But  history  is  one  of  our  most  powerful 
weapons  and  we  can  learn  a great  deal  from  the  fight  of  the  Revolutionary  Union 
Movement  and  the  League  of  Black  Workers.  The  book  will  help  us  grow.  ^ 

Dan  Georgakos  & Martin  Surkin,  Detroit:  I Do  Mind 
Dying,  A Study  in  Urban  Revolution. 

St.  Martins  Press,  1975,  $3.95 


PARISIAN  TENANT  FIGHT  • (Continued  from  Page  16) 

no  one  can  be  evicted  from  older  buildings  without  adequate  justification.  So  the  tenants 
- who  until  then  didn’t  even  know  one  another  - got  together  and  served  notice  that 
they  would  refuse  to  budge.  With  the  backing  of  the  CDL  they  circulated  petitions,  sent 
delegations  to  the  authorities,  put  up  posters  on  the  walls,  and  organized  demonstrations. 

After  months  of  bickering  and  conflict,  the  new  owners  finally  gave  in.  This  summer 
they  signed  a contract  - the  first  of  its  kind  - with  the  CDL  as  legal  representative  of  all 
the  people  living  in  the  building.  The  contract  guarantees  a liffe-long  lease  to  the  present 
tenants  and  provides  for  reasonable  rents  adjusted  to  the  income  of  each  individual. 

Meanwhile,  renovation  continues  and  the  tenants  will  soon  be  living  in  completely 
modernized  quarters.  “It  was  a big  victory  - and  an  important  precedent,”  commented 
Georges. 

The  CDL  grew  out  of  the  local  action  committees  that  flourished  in  the  heat  of  the 
May,  1968  upsurge.  It  still  bears  the  mark  of  the  radical  spirit  of  those  days,  although  the 
group,  Georges  explained,  has  since  become  more  down-to-earth  in  its  approach.  Its 
active  members  are  all  unpaid  volunteers  and  the  group  is  tied  to  no  party  or 
organization.  4 
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HARDTIMES 

6 ' (Continued  from  Page  17) 

■ 

• the  stage,  where  he  pushed  for  another  vote  to  return  to  the  agenda,  and  won. 

The  result  was  confusion,  and  some  sharp  resentment  from  groups  and  individuals  who 
had  not  been  able  to  address  their  criticisms  in  the  open,  both  to  the  leadership  and  to  the 
conference  at  large. 

Conference’s  Achievements 

On  the  final  day  of  the  conference,  the  Board  was  confronted  with  too  much  opposition 
to  the  Bi)P>f  Rights  for  it  to  be  ratified  that  weekend. 

“My  impression  ...  was  that  a lot  of  work  had  to  be  done,"  said  Ted  Glick  from  Mass 
Party  of  the  People,  who  was  also  a National  Board  member.  “At  the  Board  meeting 
(Saturday  night)  we  all  agreed  that  the  Bill  should  go  back  for  more  work  with  a drafting 
committee”  to  “synthesize”  criticisms  and  amendments. 

"There’s  a lot  of  struggle  to  be  had,”  said  Carlos  Vasquez  of  CASA,  also  a Board 
member.  “You  can’t  force  an  issue.  Some  things  have  to  to  be  thrashed  out,  openly  and 
strongly.” 

In  view  of  what  had  occurred,  two  LNS  staff  members  were  surprised  to  receive  a press 
release  the  day  after  returning  from  the  conference  which  stated  that  “The  Hard  Times 
Bill  of  Rights  was  ratified  by  over  1500  people  representing  over  1000  organizations  from 
throughout  the  United  States.” 

When  told  of  the  press  release,  others  were  also  surprised,  including  some  National 
Board  members  who  were  presumably  involved  in  decision-making. 

The  mystery  was  solved,  however,  when  Jennifer  Dohrn  admitted  that  the  release  had 
been  sent  out  before  the  last  day  of  the  conference.  There  had  been  no  effort  to  correct 
this  mistake. 

Reactions  to  the  conference  were  mixed.  “I  think  that  the  conference  was  very 
productive,”  commented  Alfredo  Del  Valle  of  the  Branch  Committee  of  the  PSP.  “What 
prevailed  was  basically  a spirit  of  unity.” 

But,  he  added,  “In  terms  of  concrete  organizing  achievements,  I don’t  see  that  too 
much  came  out  of  it.” 

“We  came  together,  independent  forces  who  are  not  totally  consumed  in  sectarian 
politics.  We  really  had  a chance  to  assess  our  weaknesses,”  said  Carlos  Vasquez. 
Although,  he  said,  the  conference  “shows  a vast  desire  for  a mass  movement,”  he  was 
“disappointed  that  no  real  concrete  proposals  came  out  other  than  demonstrations.” 

Pam  Costain  of  the  Twin  Cities  Women’s  Union  in  Minneapolis  reported  that  a local 
committee  had  already  been  formed  in  response  to  the  conference.  “That  seems  really 
exciting,”  she  said. 

Costain  also  commented  on  “very  severe  problems  in  the  conference”  which  reflected 
problems  of  the  movement  in  general.  She  defined  the  main  problem  as  confusion  about 
"the  relationship  between  national  oppression  and  class  oppression.  In  addition  to  the 
discontent  of  the  various  nationalities  at  the  conference,  there  was  also  "white  working 
class  frustration  - a feeling  that  national  oppression  was  dealt  with  and  white  working 
class  oppression  was  not,”  Costain  said. 

There  were  serious  criticisms  voiced  concerning  the  organization  of  the  conference 
and  the  role  of  its  leadership.  Most  of  these  focussed  on  the  lack  of  time  allotted  to 
workshops  and  too  much  time  for  plenary  speeches;  too  much  pressure  exerted  to  carry 
through  the  conference’s  pre-planned  agenda. 

Another  major  criticism  was  aimed  at  the  leadership’s  resistance  to  opening  the  floor  to 
debate,  which  may  have  lead  to  questioning  the  political  assumptions  around  which  the 
conference  was  organized. 

However,  the  majority  of  organizations  and  individuals  contacted  after  the  conference 
were  impressed,  and  some  elated,  by  the  number  of  people  who  participated  as  well  as 
their  political,  geographic  and  cultural  diversity. 

“I  think  that  if  so  many  people  can  get  together  and  work  together  toward  a single 
cause,”  said  Betty  Olbekson  from  Minnesota,  “great  things  can  come  out  of  it.’’^ 


Abdul  Malik  and  Richard  Scott 


Collegian 

Controversy 


On  February  24,  1976,  the  editors  of 
Grassroots,  the  Third  World  supplement  to 
the  Collegian,  were  fired  by  Managing 
Editor  Charles  O’Connor.  Although  greatly 
obscured  in  the  ensuing  struggle, 
O’Connor's  stated  rational  for  his  actions 
seems  to  have  been  non-compliance  with 
deadlines,  and  misuse  of  the  Collegian  car, 
etc.  by  the  Gmssroot  staff.  But  the 
prevalent  view  in  Third  World  and 
progressive  circles  is  that  these  firings  were 
pure  and  simple  racism  at  work;  the  Third 
World  Community  demonstrated  this  view 
and  their  solidarity  with  the  Grassroots 
editors  by  occupying  the  Collegian  offices 
on  the  night  of  February  24th. 

Fellow  board  members  and  Collegian 
staffers:  As  Black  Affairs  Editor  it  is  my 
responsibility  to  vocalize  the  concerns  and 
feelings  of  the  Third  World  Community  to 

you,  and  to  insure  that  there  is  proper 
representation  for  Third  World  people  in 
the  total  functions  and  operations  of  the 
Daily  Collegian.  As  I expressed  to  you  at 
last  night’s  emergency  board  meeting,  the 
firing  of  the  Black  Affairs  editors  was 
strictly  a personal  issue  between  our 
department  and  the  Managing  Editor, 
Charles  O’Connor.  I have  already  informed 
the  board  that  Charles  is  a hold  over  from 
last  year’s  Aggressive  Staff  and  his  only 
intent  in  my  opinion  was  to  some  how  “pay 
us  back”  for  our  liberation  activities  of  the 
Fall  Semester.  In  reality,  we  (The  Black 
Affairs  Editor)  were  fired  on  Monday  at 
3:00  p.m.  by  Charles.  A review  of  the  letter 
from  Charles  to  myself  would  explain  all  I 
have  said  in  more  detail.  Serving  as 
Managing  Editor,  Charles  was  in  a position 
to  cause  hardship  for  our  department,  as 
we  feel  that  Richard  Wright  and  possibly 
Ben  Caswell  would  do  if  in  the  same 
position. 

Not  only  did  Charles  O’Connor  lie 
throughout  most  of  his  letter  which  was 
read  by  Bill  Millls  at  last  night’s  Board 
meeting,  but  even  more  disgusting  is  the 
way  in  which  he  used  the  entire  Collegian 
to  accomplish  his  goals,  i.e,  the  firing  of 
BLACK  AFFAIRS.  His  "either  they  go  or  I 
go”  statement  should  clue  everyone  in  on 
Charles’s  real  motives.  It  is  obvious,  at  least 
to  us,  that  Mr.  O’Connor  was  positioning 
his  badly  needed  managing  editorial  skills, 
against  our  small,  weekly  four  page  sup- 
plement with  ads,  which  we  knew  meant 
much  less  to  staff  members  but  much  more 
to  the  Black  and  Third  World  com- 
munities. In  other  words,  we  feel  that  if 
anyone  is  “using”  the  Collegian  it  is  Chas 
O’Connor. 

The  timing  was  very  poor  for  this  entire 
situation,  especially  after  Mark  Wilding’s 
article  and  Joe  Mahoney’s  slip  up. 
(Probably  why  we  were  not  fired  Monday 
as  originally  planned  by  Chas)  Third  World 


people  were  already  negociated  a one  time 
meeting  with  Wilding,  Mahoney  and  Mills 
with  the  community.  I had  also  scheduled 
quarterly  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Editors 
with  representatives  of  the  Third  World 
Community.  However,  Chas’  hasty  per- 
sonalized action  has  completely  in- 
validated all  the  hard  work,  new  leadership 
and  positive  attitudes  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  Daily  Collegian  this 
year.  As  editors,  Malik  and  I are  very  tired 
of  trying  to  explain,  trying  to  help  people 
understand  that  which  is  foreign  to  them 

i.e.,  non-whites,  but  this  is  our  job,  our 
responsibility.  How  else  will  you  know  if 
we  do  not  tell  you?  After  our  response 
from  the  last  meeting  of  the  board,  we  have 
decided  that  communication  had  obviously 
broken  down,  and  that  the  situation  could 
only  be  solved  by  the  people  themselves. 

Their  response  was  history.  Their  support 
of  BLACK  AFFAIRS,  The  BLACK  NEWS 
SERVICE  and  GRASSROOTS  is  un- 
paralleled. It  is  my  hope  that  you  have  all 
learned  from  our  experiences  together. 
That  you  have  or  at  least  will  become  more 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  Blacks  as  well  as 
all  Third  World  people.  We  all  make  up 
the  community  at  large. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  as  young 
college  students,  we  are  the  future  of  the 
country  and  indeed  the  world.  We  can 
move  swiftly,  efficiently  and  effectively  to 
correct  the  injustices  that  we  know  are 
perpetrated  daily  by  our  unjust  system,  or 
we  can  ignore  it,  and  join  the  side  of  the 
oppressors  and  exploiters  for  our  own 
individual  comfort  and  satisfaction.  Be 
progressive.  Make  positive  changes.  Make 
your  own  decisions  but  be  sure  to  hear  all 
sides  of  the  story.  It's  up  to  us  to  change 
things,  especially  while  we’re  young.  The 
People  United  Will  Never  Be  Defeated. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1)  In  light  of  his  lack  of  concern  for  the 
total  University  community,  for  the  entire 
Collegian  staff  and  because  he  has  placed 
himself  before  the  intereest  of  the  Mass 
Daily  Collegian. 

1.  Chas  O’Connor,  Managing  Editor  be 
relieved  of  duties. 

2.  Bill  Mills,  Editor  in  Chief  - be  awarded 
and  applauded  for  his  work,  advice  and 
counseling  through  it  all. 

3.  Entire  Collegian  Constitution  be 
reorganized,  and  a new  system  developed 
that  would: 

a)  insu.  that  the  Collegian  would  be 
more  representative  of  the  total  Com- 
munity - Student’s  Voice 

b)  insure  that  “Clicks”  would  not 
develop  and  gain  control  of  the  Collegian. 

— GRASSROOTS  EDITORS 
Richard  Scott 
Abdul  Malik 


OLD  WEIRD  HAROLD'S 


NEW  & USED  CLOTHING 


65  University  Dr.  (Next to  Dell's  Pizza) 


If  you  are 
ever  in  Keene 
N.  H.  stop  in 
and  see  the 
other  Old  Weird 
Harold's. 


THE  FINEST 
IN 

USED  JEANS 

253-5291 


Mon.,  Tue.,  Wed.,  Sat.  10-6  # Thurs.  & Fri.  'till  9 P.M. 


SMITH 

GLASS 

AND 

MIRROR 


279  Main  St., 
Northampton 


584-3707 


Landing  Zone  Surplus, Inc. 

“A  Real  Army  Navy  Store” 

Down  Sleeping  Bags  • $37.50 
featuring  a wide  variety 
of  surplus  items 
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(The  following  is  a short  list  of  the 
services  and  organizations  that  exist  on- 
campus  and  in  the  Pioneer  Valley). 


CO-OPS 


Union  Stereo  Co-Op,  Student  Organizing 

Project.  U.M.,  545-2415. 

Student  Automotive  Workshop,  C.C. 
Garage  Level  1,  U.M. 

University  Federal  Student  Credit  Union, 

166  C.C.,  U.M.  545-1994. 

Motorcycle  Co-Op,  Student  Organizing 
Project,  U.M.,  545-2415. 

People's  Market,  Student  Union,  U.M., 

545-2060. 

Amherst  Food  Co-Op,  24  Churchill  St., 
Amherst  256-0333. 

Yellow  Sun  Food  Co-Op,  35  N.  Pleasant 
St.,  Amherst. 

Belchertown  Food  Co-Op,  c-o  Paul  Burke, 

253-9783. 

Another  Day  Food  Co-Op,  42  Maple  St., 
Florence. 

Spark  Bookstore,  King  St.,  Northampton 
(above  Calvin  Theater.) 

Auto  Repair  Co-op,  30  Maple  St., 
Florence,  (c-o  Sonja,  253-7876) 


THIRD  WORLD 

Dance  Theater,  545-0945. 

Black  Repetroy  Theater,  545-1304. 

Black  Cultural  Center,  New  Africa  House, 

545-0794. 

Afro-American  Studies  Dept,  New  Africa 

House,  545-2751. 

Hispanic  Center,  Hampshire  Neighbor- 
hood Cntr.,  21  Pleasant  St.,  Northampton 
(584-6863). 

Center  for  Racial  Understanding,  K.  Hale, 

Moore  House,  545-0472. 

Malcolm  X Center,  Berkshire  Commons, 
Southwest  Coll. 

DRUM,  426  New  Africa  House,  545-0764. 

Black  News  Service,  Collegian  545-0100. 
U.S. -China  People’s  Friendship  Assoc., 
Frances  Crowe,  584-8975. 

New  World  Day  School  (daycare), 
MacKimmie  House. 

Ahora,  306  Student  Union,  545-2479. 
Union  of  Third  World  Women,  Linda 
Santos,  415  Student  Union  253-5108. 
Native  Amer.  Solidarity  Comm.  Rm.  216, 
Student  Union,  U-M. , 545-2145. 
Asian-American  Student  Association,  219 
New  Africa  House,  546-8750. 

W.  Mass.  Native  American  Group, 
Hampshire  Neighborhood  Center,  21 
Pleasant  St.,  Northampton,  (Dick 
Williams),  584-6863. 

WOMEN 

Everywomen’s  Center  Goodell  Hall,  545- 
0883. 

Valley  Women’s  Union,  200  Main  St., 
Northampton  586-2011,  586-2025. 

Women  Against  Nuclear  Power,  Valley 
Women’s  Union  586-2011. 

Poor  Women’s  Task  Force,  Goodell,  586- 
0883. 

Union  of  Third  World  Women,  415 

Student  Union  253-5108. 

GAY  PEOPLE 

People's  Gay  Alliance,  413  Student  Union, 

545-3438. 

UMass.  Lesbian  Union.  413C,  Student 
Union,  545-3438. 

Everywomen's  Center.  Goodell,  545-0883. 
Valley  Women’s  Union,  200  Main,  North- 
ampton, 586-2011. 

Gay  Teens,  c-o  P.G.A.  (Renee)  545-0145. 

Springfield  Gay  Alliance,  P.O.  Box  752, 
Springfield. 

“Gaybreak”,  c-o  WMUA  (Demian),  545- 
2876. 


Bicycle  Repair  Co-Op,  Prospect  St., 
Amherst. 

Amherst  Film  Co-Op,  Box  775,  Amherst 
Women's  Film  Co-Op,  Valley  Women’s 
Union,  200  Main  St.,  Northampton. 

People's  Newsstand  Co-Op,  Student  Union 
Lobby,  U.M. 


VETERANS 

Room  to  Move,  Vets  Team,  Lower  Level 
Student  Union,  545-0400. 

Veterans'  Coalition  for  Community  Af- 
fairs, 411  Student  Union,  545-0712,  545- 
3655. 

Veterans'  Affairs  Office,  Whitmore,  545- 
1346. 


TENANTS 

University  of  Massachusetts  Tenants 

Assoc.  (UMTA)  545-1969. 

Small  Claims  Court,  District  Courthouse, 
Northampton  586-7400. 

Legal  Services  Office,  922  C.C.,  545-1995. 
Off-Campus  Housing  Ofc.,  Munson  Hall, 
545-0865. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Student  Senate  Transit  Service,  545-0056. 
Rideboard,  Student  Union  Bid.  (behind 
Candycounter) 

Rideboard,  WBCN,  The  People’s  Listener, 

(617)  536-8000. 

MEDIA 

Grassroots,  Student  Union,  UMass. 

County  Voice,  Neighborhood  Center,  21 
Pleasant  St.,  Northampton. 

Collegian,  Student  Union,  UMass. 

Black  News  Service,  545-3500. 

Progressive  News  Service,  41 1 Student 
Union  545-0712. 

WMUA,  42  Marston  Hall,  545-2876. 

Black  Mass  Communications,  415  Student 

Union,  545-0105. 

Gaybreak,  c-o  WMUA,  545-2876. 

Sunday  News  Collective,  Jose  Tolson, 
WMUA,  545-2876. 

Women’s  Media  Project,  Robin  Jacobson, 
WMUA  545-2876. 

DRUM  New  Africa  House,  545-0794. 
Spectrum,  407  Student  Union,  545-2023. 
Chomo-Uri,  Everywomen’s  Center, 
Goode  U,  545-0883. 

Out  Front,  Commuter  Lounge,  Student 
Union,  545-2145. 

Amherst  Film  Co-Op,  Box  755,  Amherst. 
Women’s  Film  Co-Op,  Valley  Women’s 
Union,  200  Main  St.,  Northampton. 
Student  Video  Project,  RSO  Box  106, 
Student  Union. 

Community  Action  TV,  c-o  Ann  Emery, 

WMUA,  545-2876. 

DAY CARE 

Evetywomen’s  Center,  Goodell,  545-0883. 

University  Day  School;  North  Village 
School;  Grass  Roots,  Infant  Care  Ex- 
periential Center;  New  World  Day  School 

(MacKimmie  House) 


COMMUNITY  GROUPS 
Poor  Women's  Task  Force  (counseling  and 
advocacy)  Goodell,  545-0884. 

Amherst  Community  Resource  Center, 
Wednesday  10-4:00,  253-2591  (counseling, 
food  stamp  applications  & advocacy) 
Western  Mass.  Legal  Services,  Pleasant  St., 
Northampton  584-4034  (advocacy  and  legal 
assistance) 

People  for  Economic  Survival,  store  front 
on  Market  St.,  Northampton.  (Marianne) 
584-8452. 


Student  Organizing  Project,  426  Student 

Union  545-2145. 

Village  Park  Welfare  Rights,  Village  Park, 
Amherst  (counseling  & advocacy)  call 
Kathy  Perry  at  549-6420, 

Employed-Unemployed  Council,  Hamp- 
shire Neighborhood  Center,  21  Pleasant 
St.,  Northampton. 

Amherst  Survival  Center,  Te^Leaming 

Center,  N.  Amherst. 

HEALTH  SERVICES 
Community  Health  Project,  48  Maple  St., 
Florence  584-2507. 

VD  and  pregnancy  testing  on  a walk-in 

basis,  Tuesday  evenings,  7:00-9:00. 

UMass  Rape  Crisis  Line  KCOPS  (5-2677) 
on  campus  (UMass  PD) 

TENANTS 

People  United  for  Rent  Control,  216  SU 

Bldg.  545-2145. 

UMass  Tenants  Assoc.  549-2839. 

LABOR  ORGANIZING 
Union  of  Student  Employees,  UMass,  586- 
3924. 

Graduate  Student  Employees  Union,  P.O. 
Box  335,  N.  Amherst. 

West.  Mass.  Strike  Support  Committee, 

584-3862. 

United  Farm  Workers,  545-0712. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Food  Stamp  Office,  Munson  Hall,  545- 

0865. 

Public  Welfare  Office,  Bridge  St.,  North- 
ampton 586-3600. 

Hampshire  Neighborhood  Center,  21 

Pleasant  St.,  Northampton,  584-6863. 

Alcoholic  Prevention  Program,  13  Market 
St.,  Northampton.  586-2620. 

Amherst  Survival  Center,  Teen  Learning 

Center,  N.  Amherst. 
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OUTFRONT  needs  the  support  of  the  community;  workers,  students  and  unemployed, 
to  continue  its  monthly  publication  of  local  news  and  perspectives.  Income  received  from 
subscriptions  helps  to  defray  the  costs  of  materials,  printing  and  other  expenses  that  go 
into  the  production  of  OUTFRONT.  Weaalso  need  your  articles,  comments,  criticisms 
and  financial  support  to  make  OUTFRONT  truly  representative  of  the  people  of  the 
Valley. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

1 year:  $3.00  - $5.00  Individuals  and  Community  Groups 

I year:  FREE  Prisoners  and  other  inmates 

SEND  TO:  OUTFRONT.  Rm.  216.  Student  Union.  UMass.  Amherst.  01002. 
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Soup  Kitchen  Set 
Up  In  Northampton 

The  Employed  - Unemployed  Council  of 
Hampshire  County  has  established  a free 
soup  kitchen  in  Northampton  to  deal  with 
the  increasing  number  of  us  who  find 
ourselves  jobless  and  destitute.  Because  of 
economic  and  time  limitations,  the  Council 
is  able  to  put  these  dinners  on  only  one 
night  a week  --  every  Monday  from  5:00- 
7:00  at  the  Unitarian  Church  on  Main  St. 
Usually,  there  is  ample  soup,  bread,  hot 
vegetables,  and  sandwiches.  The  Council  is 
also  attempting  to  organize  support  for  full 
employment,  against  cutbacks  in  unem- 
ployment and  welfare  benefits,  and  against 
the  racism  and  sexism  that  divides  working 
people  and  insures  their  defeat.  If  you  wish 
further  information  and-or  wish  to  con- 
tribute in  some  way,  contact  Jeanne  at  584- 
0645. 


Amherst 
Town  Elections 

With  little  fanfare,  and  even  less  ad- 
vance publicity,  Amherst  held  its  town 
elections  on  April  20.  As  a result,  voter 
turnout  reached  only  20  percent  of  the 
registered  voters.  The  most  important  part 
of  the  election  was  the  restructuring  of 
Town  Meeting,  for  which  96  of  the  total  of 
240  members  were  chosen.  According  to 
initial  evaluation.  30  of  the  new  members 
held  a progressive  stance  on  rent  control 
and  the  North  East  Bypass,  two  major 
issues  to  be  considered  by  the  Town 
Meeting. 

Last  year  progressive  candidates  ran  as  a 
group  with  a common  slate,  which  raised 
fears  among  townspeople  that  students 
were  trying  to  take  control  of  the  town. 
This  year  progressive  candidates  ran  in- 
dividually. and  stressed  their  positions  on 
issues. 

At  the  last  town  meeting  a preliminary 
request  to  the  state  for  special  enabling 
legislation  to  implement  rent  control  was 
defeated  by  3 votes.  Now,  with  statewide 
rent  control  a thing  of  the  past,  the  Town 
Meeting  will  be  considering  two  proposals 
relating  to  rent  control.  One  is  a strong 
system  of  rent  control  instituted  in 
Amherst  under  Home  Rule  provisions.  The 
other  is  an  effort  by  the  Landlord  - Tenant 
Relations  Committee  to  increase  their 
powers  to  deal  with  problems  between 
landlords  on  an  individual  basis. 

The  controversial  Northeast  Bypass  is 
also  being  considered.  Previous  town 
meetings  had  no  members  representing 
areas  in  North  Amherst  affected  by  the 
bypass:  the  new  Town  Meeting  will  find  8 
of  these  representatives. 

A greater  voter  turnout  could  have 
helped  elect  a more  representative  Town 
Meeting.  In  District  1,  where  no 
progressive  candidates  were  elected, 
winning  candidates  received  as  few  as  130 
votes. 

Next  year's  town  elections  will  involve 
electing  all  240  Town  Meeting  members. 
Now  is  the  time  to  begin  efforts  towards 
that  important  event. 


Programa  de 
Alimentacion 
en  Northampton 

El  Concejo  de  Empleados  - Desem- 
pleados  del  condado  de  Hampshire 
establecio  un  programa  de  alimentacion 
gratis  en  Northampton  para  bregar  con  el 
numero  cada  vez  mayor  de  desempleados  y 
personas  destituidas  en  el  area. 

Debido  a limitaciones  economicas  y de 
tiempo,  el  Concejo  solo  puede  brindar 
estas  comidas  una  vez  a la  semana  - todos 
los  Junes  de  5:00-7:00  en  la  Iglesia  Unitaria 
de  la  calle  Main.  Por  lo  general  hay 
suficiente  sopa,  pan,  vegetales  calientes  y 
"sandwiches".  El  Concejo  esta  tratando 
tambiem  de  organizar  respaldo  a las 
demandas  de  trabajo  a tiempo  completo  y 
contra  los  cortes  en  programa  de 
desempleos  y Servicios  Sociales.  Si  desean 
contribuir  o ayudar  de  alguna  manera 
comunicate  con  Jeanne  en  el  584-0645. 

1199  Union 
Fights  For 

Its  Rights 

The  employees  of  Hampshire  Com- 
munity Action  Commission  (HCAC)  are 
fighting  for  their  first  contract  in  a struggle 
for  a role  in  agency  decision-making,  for 
job  security,  equalizing  of  wages  among 
workers,  and  open  access  to  information 
available  to  the  agency.  A full  year  after 
the  initial  request  for  recognition,  little 
progress  has  been  made  toward  collective 
agreement,  powersharing,  and  a union 
contract.  On  April  12th  the  Union  set  up 
an  informational  picket  in  front  of  the 
HCAC  headquarters  on  Main  Street  in 
Northampton,  after  agency  negotiators 
walked  away  from  the  bargaining  table. 

1 1 99  is  demanding  that  HCAC  return  to  the 
bargaining  table  and  negotiate  in  good 
faith.  Employees  are  hesitant  about 
walking  off  the  job  in  fear  that  such  an 
action  would  be  detrimental  to  people  that 
are  served  by  the  agency.  HCAC  provides 
Pre-School  and  child  care  services.  Food 
Stamp  and  Welfare  Councilling,  and 
operates  the  Alcoholism  Prevention 
Program  and  Senior  Citizens’  Drop-in 
Center,  among  others. 

Community 
Protest  Halts 
North  East  By  Pass 

Eight  years  ago  Amherst  began  plans  to 
construct  a new  road  connecting  Southeast 
Amherst  and  Route  116  north  of  the 
University.  The  Northeast  Bypass,  as  it 
came  to  be  known,  would  bypass  the 
University,  and  was  initiated  in  response  to 
a UMass  plan  to  close  N.  Pleasant  St.  to 
traffic  and  create  a pedestrian  campus. 
Despite  being  accepted,  after  much 
revision,  by  a 1973  Town  Meeting  199  to  8, 
the  Bypass  is  still  not  ready  for  con- 
struction. The  reason  is  a strong  com- 
munity protest  that  has  risen  very  basic 
questions  about  the  need  for  and  usability 
of  the  road.  The  protest  has  demonstrated 
that  the  town  planners  do  not  have'answers 
to  the  questions. 

Complaints  have  come  from  the 
University  and  Amherst  communities 
alike.  Critics  at  UMass  point  out  that  the 
bus  system,  which  is  presently  very  ef- 
fective and  could  be  expanded,  would  be 
seriously  affected.  Townspeople  are  angry 
at  the  traffic  hazard  posed  for  children  at 
Marks  Meadow  school,  and  have  show  that 
the  Bypass  won’t  really  save  transportation 
time.  It  now  seems  that  the  major  reason 
for  pushing  forward  on  the  Bypass  is  to 
honor  the  commitment  to  the  University, 
and  make  it  more  difficult  for  kids,  instead 
of  university  students,  to  cross  the  street. 


High  Rise 
on  South 
Prospect  Street? 

An  office  building,  a six  story  apartment, 
and  a parking  garage  on  South  Prospect 
Street?  Could  these  possibly  fit  into  such  a 
diversified  residential  neighborhood? 
According  to  D.H.  Jones,  Amherst  real 
estate  baron,  these  are  all  desirable 
additions  that  we  may  see  within  the  next 
decade.  Jones,  in  his  contuing  efforts  to 
buy  up  as  much  as  Amherst  as  possible, 
already  owns  many  of  the  building  lots  in 
the  area  bordered  by  South  Prospect  and 
Amity  Streets. 

The  prime  location  is  the  large  brick 
compound  now  containing  the  Bicycle 
Repair  Collective,  an  automotive  repair 
garage,  and  several  housing  units,  which 
would  be  the  location  of  the  high  rise 
apartment  building.  Even  though  Jones  has 
stated  that  development  would  not  take 
place  for  10  years,  he  owns  enough  at  this 
location  to  begin  construction  now,  and  he 
■s  still  trying  to  buy  other  adjoining  lots. 

The  only  thing  standing  in  his  way,  other 
than  possible  zoning  regulations,  is  the 
opposition  of  people  now  living  in  the 
South  Prospect  St.  area.  They  feel  that 
residential  development  would  be 
reasonable  if  done  in  character  with  the 
present  buildings.  But  a high  rise  and 
parking  garage  would  definitely  not  fit  into 
the  flow. 

V, 


UMass  Councils 
Hold  Unionization 
Conference 

In  May  1976,  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  holds  its  Spring  Conference 
on  the  Amherst  campus.  This  is  the  initial 
gathering  of  the  25  or  so  councils  that  have 
been  organized  since  the  unionization 
movement  first  took  hold  here  in  1973. 
This  conference  will  be  considering 
possible  strategies  for  collective  bargaining 
in  the  future.  Another  conference,  a 
founding  convention  is  expected  to  be  held 
in  Fall,  1976. 

Among  the  things  that  the  Conference 
will  consider,  along  with  strategy,  will  be  a 
tentative  structure  by  which  the  individual 
union  councils  can  take  collective  action. 

Councils  are  defined  by  the  organizers  as 
open  decision  - making  bodies  that  grow  up 
in  academic  departments,  living  areas  and 
in  special  need  areas,  e.g.  a Black  or  Third 
World  council.  These  bodies  then  act  as 
bargaining  agents  for  the  students  within 
the  specific  area,  attempting  to  act  as  a 
vehicle  through  which  students'  real  needs 
can  be  met  by  administration  or  faculty. 

The  councils  hope  to  enter  into 
collective  bargaining  with  the  ad- 
ministration within  the  next  academic 
year.  On  page  4 of  this  month’s  OUT- 
FRONT  you  can  get  some  insights  into  how 
the  UMass  administration  is  dealing  with 
the  renewed  student  interest  in  taking 
control  of*  their  own’ lives. 


Cushman  Residents 
Protest  Widening 
of  Henry  Street 

The  people  of  another  Amherst  area  are 
coming  together  around  issues  involving 
community  control.  Cushman,  a part  of 
North  Amherst  with  a strong  tradition  and 
heritage,  has  reacted  against  the  zoning 
revision  bylaw  and  the  town’s  planned 
widening  of  Henry  Street. 

The  zoning  revision,  voted  down  by  the 
Town  Meeting  in  Fall,  raised  fears  that  the 
character  of  the  area  would  be  changed. 

Since  then  the  town,  with  the  use  of  state 
funds,  has  decided  to  widen  Henry  Street, 
which  is  the  extension  of  North  East  St. 
joining  with  Bridge  Street.  Henry  Street  is 
the  heart  of  Cushman,  flanked  by  maple 
trees  planted  and  remembered  by  Cush- 
man residents.  Widening  the  road  would 
involve  cutting  down  the  trees,  and  turn 
the  street  into  a high  speed  bypass  from 
South  East  to  North  Amherst.  The  road  is 
binding  and  narrow,  and  serves  as  a 
natural  deterrent  to  a high  level  of  traffic. 
Residents  felt  that  resurfacing  the  road 
would  be  sufficient  and  would  leave  the 
maple  trees  intact  and  traffic  reduced.  The 
Town  Engineer  was  irritated  that  he  would 
have  to  submit  his  plans  for  the  road  to 
approval  by  the  residents. 


/ 

Dukakis  Is 
Attempting  More 

Unemployment  Cuts 

Governor  Dukakis  is  again  attempting  to 
restrict  benefits  to  unemployed  workers 
collecting  unemployment  and  welfare.  As 
a result  of  a report  of  a business  - 
dominated  task  force  on  unemployment, 
Dukakis  has  introduced  legislation  that  will 
(among  other  things): 

* require  15  consecutive  weeks  of 
employment,  rather  than  the  $1200 
minimum,  to  qualify  for  Unemployment 
Compensation.  This  would  be  a 
devastating  blow  to  craft  and  construction 
workers,  domestic  workers,  recreation  and 
seasonal  workers,  etc.,  who  rarely,  if  ever, 
work  more  than  12  consecutive  weeks. 

* force  unemployed  persons  to  accept 
work  outside  of  their  job  classification  and 
pay  scale.  In  other  words,  a union 
machinist  could  be  coerced  into  non- 
union. minimum-wage  jobs. 

The  Governor's  proposal  appears  to  be 
the  second  part  in  a program  to  severely 
reduce  workers’  benefits.  Last  Fall,  the 
Governor  pushed  thru  the  first  section  in 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  ruling  out 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  those 
who  -voluntarily  quit”  their  jobs,  ter- 
mination of  the  General  Relief  “em- 
ployable" category,  and  reductions  in 
other  welfare  programs.  Labor  leaders 
throughout  the  state  are  protesting  the 
current  proposals,  and  are  organizing 
union  membership  to  defeat  the  bill. 
People  are  encouraged  to  get  in  touch  with 
their  legislators  to  express  dismay  with 
these'  regressive  proposals. 
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WHO  BENEFITS  FROM  PUBLIC  HOUSING? 


Building,  or  the  lack  of  it,  is  at  the  root  of  social  unrest.  For  if  it  is  delayed  too  long, 
there  may  be  a disturbance  in  the  balance  of  society.  It  b either  architecture  (more  well 
designed  buildings)  or  revolution.  _ Corbusier 


Public  housing  has  been  with  us  since 
1934,  when  the  Roosevelt  administration 
decided  that  federally  funded  public  works 
projects  was  the  only  way  out  of  the 
Depression.  The  primary  purpose  was  to 
provide  jobs.  The  quality  of  the  housing, 
and  the  type  of  environment  it  provided  for 
its  residents  was  a secondary  con- 
sideration. 

Since  then  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments have  instituted  an  amazingly 
complex  variety  of  housing  programs,  all  of 
which  have  ultimately  failed  to  provide 
decent  housing  to  low  income  people. 
Despite  the  presumed  good  intentions  of 
some  urban  planners  and  government 
officials,  public  housing  has  consistently 
been  inadequate.  The  quality  of  the 
housing  units  is  generally  poor,  rents  are 
high  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people 
that  really  need  inexpensive  housing,  and 
the  projects  are  uniformly  disliked  by  both 
residents  and  townspeople. 

Why  has  this  happened?  Basically  for 
two  reasons:  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
entire  housing  areas  can  be  planned  for 
other  people,  and  (once  again)  the  innate 
tendency  of  our  economic  system  to  place 
profits  before  the  interests  of  the  people. 


The  austere  character  of  many  of  the 
Public  Housing  projects  built  during  the 
1950's  is  a somber  reminder  of  the  false 
economy  of  building  at  low  quality 
le  vels  * 

There  have  been  three  broad  phases  of 
federal  and  state  public  housing  programs: 
(1)  Public  Housing  projects  built  by  the 
government  (2)  housing  projects 
developed  by  the  private  sector  and 
financed  by  the  government  from  1960  to 
1972  (subsidized  housing),  and  (3)  the  rent 
subsidy  program,  providing  rent  sup- 
plements to  tenants  in  existing  housing. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  construction  of 
housing  projects  entirely  financed  by 
federal  and  state  money,  and  under  the 
control  of  local  housing  authorities.  This 
phase  began  in  1934  and  lasted  through  the 
1950’s,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the 
program  was  a disaster.  The  Housing  Act 
of  1934  established  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  (FHA)  to  start  moving 
money  into  the  Depression  economy.  The 
stated  basis  of  the  whole  Public  Housing 
policy  was  slum  clearance,  even  though 
this  resulted  in  an  overall  reduction  in  the 
supply  of  low  cost  housing. 

There  are  approximately  7.8  million 
households  unable  to  afford  decent 
housing,  even  after  giving  account  to 
existing  subsidized  units.  About  800,000 
such  units  have  been  built  in  the  entire 
history  of  Federal  activity  in  the  field. 
In  other  words,  after  more  than  one- 
third  of  a century,  Federal  efforts  have 
met  only  one-tenth  of  the  nation’s 
subsidized  housing  need.* 


The  FHA  created  a money  flow  by 
financing  mortgages  on  houses.  Private 
business  was  not  willing  to  take  the  risks  in 


providing  the  large  sums  of  money  needed 
to  create  housing.  So  the  government,  by 
backing  up  investments,  insured  business 
that  there  was  no  risk.  And  the  trend  that 
developed,  as  would  be  expected  in  a 
profit-oriented  economy,  was  that  until  the 
late  1960’s,  FHA  worked  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  suburbs  where  the  bigger 
profits  lie,  literally  financing  the  migration 
of  the  middle  class  from  the  city.  This  was 
mostly  in  the  construction  of  single  family 
homes. 

Meanwhile  the  government  was  con- 
structing the  infamous  “projects”  which 
have  made  it  America’s  biggest  slumlord, 
with  more  than  2.4  million  people  in  the 
800,000  units.  Many  projects  have  been 
built  in  slum  clearance  areas  as  islands 
surrounded  by  deteriorating  neigh- 
borhoods without  provisions  for  needed 
community  services.  Increasing  the  burden 
on  existing  ones  intensifies  the  original 
cause  of  neighborhood  decay:  substandard 
facilities  - education,  unemployment, 
institutional  racism,  overcrowding.  The 
poor  family  thus  faces  projects  containing 
1-2  bedroom  units,  no  day  care  or 
recreation,  in  areas  of  high  prices  and  low 
employment.  Other  projects  have  been 
built  in  isolated,  transportationless 
countrysides  or  in  serviceless  city  corners 
by  developers  anxious  to  get  rid  of  worth- 
less land. 

The  high  density,  minimum  amenity 
projects  which  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
promoted  are  now  looked  upon  by 
many  as  “horror"  cases  demonstrating  a 
lack  of  understanding  that  adequate 
housing  means  more  than  four  walls,  a 
roof,  and  a door  ...  In  addition  (local) 
housing  authorities  have  been  criticized 
for  using  authoritarian  management 
policies  typified  by  complex  tenant 
regulations.  * 

The  projects,  also  known  as  “public” 
housing  (as  opposed  to  the  "subsidized” 
housing  that  began  in  the  1960's)  comprises 
the  large  majority  of  housing  units  initiated 
by  government  programs,  since  it  was  the 
only  type  constructed  up  until  the  last  15 
years. 

The  second  phase  of  government 
initiated  housing  began  with  the  National 
Housing  Acts  of  1959  and  1961.  By  this 
time  it  had  become  apparent  that  the 
public  housing  system  was  a disaster.  It  was 
time  for  something  new.  So  now  the 
government  turned  the  responsibility  for 
planning,  constructing  and  managing 
housing  developments  over  to  private 
business.  In  return  for  their  troubles,  the 
government  offered  profits  to  business. 

The  first  program,  Section  221d3,  offered 
a government  mortgage,  insured  by  FHA, 
at  a 3 percent  interest  rate,  which  is  below 
the  usual  market  rates.  The  developer  was 
supposed  to  be  able  to  keep  rents  at  less 
than  market  values  since  the  money  for  the 
housing  had  come  directly  from  the 
government  at  low-interest  rates.  Then,  in 
1968,  Congress  passed  Section  236  housing 
to  replace  221d3.  It  worked  pretty  much 
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the  same  way,  except  that  now  the  money 
came  from  private  banks  or  financial 
institutions  at  the  usual  market  interest 
rates.  The  government  then  made  up  the 
difference  between  a 1 percent  interest 
rate  and  the  actual  interest  rate  on  the 
mortgage.  The  Johnson  administration 
tried  to  accomplish  two  things  by  doing 
this:  (1)  since  the  lumpsum  of  money  paid 
to  the  developer  came  from  a bank  rather 
than  the  government,  Johnson  cut  back  on 
annual  housing  expenditures  while  still 
appearing  to  support  subsidized  housing, 
and  (2)  to  stimulate  more  housing  con- 
struction by  offering  the  lower  1 percent 
interest  rate. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  sets  a goal  of  26 
million  dwellings  including  6 million 
subsidized  units  to  be  built  or 
rehabilitated  within  the  next  decade.  * 
The  program,  however,  was  wracked  by 
scandals  and  profiteering.  These  problems 
served  as  an  excuse  for  the  Nixon  ad- 


reason  for  doing  this  is  that  the  partnership 
is  allowed  to  make  a 10  percent  profit  on 
developing  and  building  a project.  If  there 
were  no  partnership  there  would  be  only  a 
6 percent  profit  for  the  builder.  Forming 
the  “identity  of  interest”  typically  results  in 
doubling  the  profits. 

Profit  is  also  made  in  acquiring  the  land 
for  the  project.  FHA  appraises  the  land 
bought  by  the  developer  irrespective  of  the 
actual  cost.  An  audit  by  HUD  indicated 
that  in  every  case  the  appraisal  is  higher 
than  the  actual  cost,  often  by  as  much  as  a 
factor  of  3.  This,  of  course,  results  in  a 
higher  project  cost  and  increased  rent 
levels. 

Another  sleight  of  hand  occurs  during 
calculation  of  the  mortgage.  FHA 
calculates  the  total  project  cost,  including 
the  land  value,  and  puts  up  90  percent  of 
that  cost  as  the  mortgage.  The  builder- 
developer  is  then  expected  to  pay  the  other 
10  percent  as  its  "initial  equity”  (down 
payment).  But,  by  receiving  credit  for  the 


Last  Fall  the  banks  forced  the  state  to  cut  human  services 
programs  before  they  would  refinance  the  housing  debt. 


ministration  to  withhold  funds  for  sub- 
sidized housing,  and  phase  out  the 
program.  236  housing  still  exists  where  it 
was  taken  up  by  state  housing  agencies, 
like  the  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 
Agency  (MHFA),  in  lieu  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  MHFA  is  still  financing 
the  construction  of  236  developments  in 
the  state  by  selling  tax-exempt  notes  and 
bonds  to  private  investors  (particularly 
banks)  and  then  making  mortgage  loans  to 
private  developers.  But  since  the  MHFA 
has  taken  the  continuation  of  236  housing 
under  its  jurisdiction,  the  loans  are  not 
insured  by  the  FHA.  This,  as  we  shall  see, 
led  to  the  state  welfare  cutbacks  in  1975. 

Since  the  termination  of  the  subsidized 
development  concept  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD-created  in  1965  to  consolidate 
housing  programs  under  a department  on 
the  cabinet  level  in  Federal  government) 
the  only  federal  housing  program  initiated 
has  been  a rent  subsidy  program,  now 
being  implemented.  This  is  the  third  phase 
of  federal  housing.  In  getting  away  from 
the  concept  of  segregating  low  income 
people  in  projects,  this  program  provides  a 
rent  subsidy  paid  to  the  owners  of  existing 
housing.  A tenant  applies  for  the  rent 
subsidy  based  upon  income  level,  and  finds 
a landlord  willing  to  accept  the  payments. 
The  program  is  limited  in  scope  and 
funding,  however.  It  does  not  guarantee  a 
rent  subsidy  to  all  qualified  people.  Money 
for  400,000  housing  units  was  supposed  to 
have  been  provided;  so  far  only  8,000  are 
existing,  and  Congress  is  pressuring  HUD 
to  fully  implement  the  program. 

HOW  PROFITS  ARE  MADE 

FHA  subsidized  housing  programs  have 
produced  large  profits  for  developers, 
which  is  reflected  by  higher  rents  for 
tenants. 

Here’s  how  it  works.  There  are  three 
phases  in  the  life  of  a housing  project:  (1) 
planning,  land  procurement,  and 
development  (2)  construction,  and  (3) 
management  and  operation.  In  each  of  the 
three  phases  a profit  can  be  taken. 
Although  the  developer  (phase  1)  and  the 
builder  (phase  2)  can  be  separate  business 
interests,  usually  they  involve  the  same 
people  in  a limited  legal  partnership.  This 
is  known  as  an  “identity  of  interest.”  The 


10  percent  “identity  of  interest”  profit  and 
any  profit  made  from  inflated  land  values, 
the  builder-developer  can  reduce  the  down 
payment  to  zero,  or  actually  make  a profit 
instead  of  paying  an  equity! 

Tenants’  rents  must  be  high  enough  to 
cover  the  mortgage  payments,  operating 
costs  of  the  project,  and  a set  6 percent 
profit  for  the  manager.  Thus,  the  builder- 
developer  has  obtained  a profit  making 
housing  project  without  having  to  invest 
any  money  (and  financed  in  part  by  higher 
rents). 

Even  greater  profits  are  made  through 
the  device  known  as  “accelerated 
depreciation.”  Tax  regulations  allow 
owners  of  rental  property  to  claim  that 
their  property  is  rapidly  declining,  or 
depreciating,  in  value  --  even  though  its 
actual  value  may  be  increasing.  (Owners 
characteristically  don’t  maintain  their 
projects  well  anyway  - since  the 
speculative  value  of  urban  property  is  in 
the  land,  letting  buildings  fall  apart  doesn’t 
hurt  the  landlord’s  investment.)  The 
amount  of  this  fictitious  depreciation  can 
then  be  deducted  from  any  profits  the 
owners  have  made,  thereby  lowering  their 
taxes. 

To  use  these  tax  shelters,  the  owners 
have  to  have  other  sources  of  income  and 
be  in  high  tax  brackets.  Most  large  FHA 
developers  are  unable  to  use  the  entire  tax 
shelter  themselves  since  their  profits  are 
already  “sheltered”  by  losses  from  other 
developments  they  own.  So,  rather  than  let 
the  shelters  go  to  waste,  they  sell  them  to 
other  large  businesses  with  unsheltered 
profits.  These  businesses  can  then  declare 
the  depreciation  losses  on  the  project  as 
their  own  losses,  and  thus  pay  less  taxes. 
This  incredible  manipulation  is  entirely 
legal,  and  is  known  as  a limited  part- 
nership. 

THE  ROLE  BANKS  PLAY 

The  entire  exploitive  practice  of  profit 
gouging  by  the  developers  is  only  one  edge 
of  the  sword.  The  other  edge  is  the  huge 
profit  banks  made  through  providing 
mortgage  money  to  the  state,  and  the 
control  over  public  housing,  and  even  the 
state  budget,  that  banks  are  able  to 
achieve. 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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STUDENTS  ON  THE  RISE 


In  the  past  several  months,  students  around  the  world  have  been  standing  in  demanding 
their  rights  to  a decent  and  socially  productive  education.  In  the  face  of  cutbacks  in 
programs,  teachers  and  services  along  with  huge  increases  in  tuition  and  rents  (or  as  in 
New  York  outright  shutdowns)  students  have  fought  for  the  right  to  have  full  control  over 
their  lives  and  full  participation  in  the  decisions  that  affect  them. 

This  month’s  OUTFRONT  offers  a portion  of  how  this  struggle  for  self-determination 
by  students  has  manifested  itself  on  the  UMass-Amherst  Campus.  See  page  24  for  more 
related  articles. 

Trustees  Close  The  Door  — 
Students  Protest  - Dave  Millikin 

Five  to  six  hundred  University  of  Massachusetts  students  protested  a closed  meeting  on 
campus  of  the  UMass  Board  of  Trustees  April  7.  Held  behind  locked  doors  and  closely- 
guarded  elevators  on  the  top  floor  of  the  26-story  UMass  library,  the  trustees  voted  to 
illegally  transfer  and  spend  money  out  of  student  trust  fund  accounts  in  order  to  avoid 
defaulting  on  university  debts  which  were  due  April  14. 

The  students  demonstrated  to  show  the  trustees  their  opposition  to  the  fund  transfer 
and  to  support  current  student  efforts  to  attend  the  Board  meetings  to  present  their  views. 
Although  trustee  meetings  must  be  open  to  the  public,  according  to  Massachusetts  state 
law,  the  trustees  still  refused  to  allow  the  students  to  attend. 

State  and  local  police  were  brought  in  by  the  university  administration  to  seal  the 
meeting  off  and  two  students  were  arrested  in  a series  of  confrontations  with  the  police  as 
students  tried  to  enter  the  meeting. 

Behind  locked  doors,  the  trustees  then  went  on  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  illegal  transfer  of 
$364,000  from  the  students’  Residence  Hall  Trust  Fund  in  order  to  pay  off  bonds  on  land 
previously  bought  by  the  university  for  the  construction  of  new  dormitories.  Although 
this  construction  never  took  place,  the  trustees  were  forced  to  either  produce  the  money 
and  complete  the  purchase  of  the  land  or  default  on  the  bank  bonds. 

The  funds  transferred  from  the  student  trust  fund  had  already  been  earmarked  for 
some  much  needed  renovation  of  student  dorms  over  the  summer.  Now  that  the  trust 
funds  are  not  available  for  renovation,  money  must  come  from  other  sources,  and 
students  point  to  the  announced  $140  per  year  increase  in  rents  for  university  housing 
next  year  as  that  source.  This  increase  comes  on  top  of  a $225  increase  in  tuition  already 
passed  by  the  trustees  earlier  in  the  year. 


UMass  student  Pat  Walker  pinned  to  the  concrete  by  4 policemen  who  twist  his  arm 
behind  him. 


Rally  In  Support  Of  Gethers  & Brown 

On  April  21,  a crowd  of  500  people  participated  in  a march  and  rally  protesting  the 
unjust  jailing  of  UMass  students  Earl  Brown  and  Craemen  Gethers  and  demanding  their 
freedom.  The  group  started  out  at  New  Africa  House  on  the  campus,  marched  to  the 
Student  Union  Building  and  rallied  at  the  Whitmore  Administration  Building.  The  singing 
and  changing  throng  then  marched  to  the  Town  Common  in  the  center  of  Amherst. 

On  the  Common,  the  crowd  heard  from  several  leaders  of  the  local  Third  World 
community.  The  speakers  called  for  unity  in  action  to  free  the  two  incarcerated  brothers 
and  to  prevent  the  same  thing  from  befalling  the  Community  in  the  future. 

A strong  and  orderly  gathering,  the  group  gained  strength  and  support  for  the  long  fight 
that  remains  ahead. 

For  related  article  and  photos,  see  page  12. 


Students  Go  To  Whitmore 

On  April  15,  1000  University  of  Mass,  students  presented  a list  of  seven  demands  to  the 
University  administration  at  a rally  held  outside  the  Whitmore  administration  building  on 
the  Amherst  campus.  The  demands  were  some  that  grew  out  of  the  April  7 demonstration 
at  a meeting  of  the  UMass  Board  of  Trustees  in  which  a police  over-reaction  produced 
two  unnecessary  arrests  and  a hostile  atmosphere.  On  April  7,  meeting  on  the  26th  floor 
of  the  UMass  library,  the  trustees  illegally  transferred  341,000  dollars  of  student  money  to 
cover  their  bad  debt  on  other  land  on  the  Amherst  campus  (see  other  article  this  page). 

At  Whitmore  on  the  15th,  students  presented  the  following  list  of  demands  to  the 
Administration:  * 

« 

1)  No  rent  increase  in  the  dorms. 

2)  Repeal  of  the  illegal  funds  transfer 

3)  Repeal  of  a merger  of  two  UMass  - Boston  colleges  that  has  been  opposed  by 
students  and  faculty  there. 

4)  Dismiss  charges  against  the  two  students  who  were  arrested  on  the  7th. 

5)  Press  charges  against  the  Dept,  of  Public  Safety  for  their  over-reaction  at  the  April 
7th  meeting. 

6)  Dismiss  David  Johnston,  head  of  Public  Safety. 

7)  NO  firearms  for  UMass  police  (they  presently  use  the  deadly  .38  Police  Special  used 
by  big  city  police. 

Outside  the  administration  building,  Vice  Chancellor  Robert  Gage  attempted  to  ap- 
pease the  gathering  with  a mix  of  half-truths  and  lies  about  the  administration’s  position 
on  the  seven  demands. 

Gage  maintained  that  the  administration  was  against  using  the  student  money  to 
finance  their  debt,  but  he,  along  with  Chancellor  R.W.  Bromery  have  consistently  acted 
to  resist  and  repel  student  participation  in  figuring  out  how  to  make  living  conditions 
more  livable  and  less  costly  (see  “UMass  Tenants  on  Strike”,  February  OUTFRONT). 

Gage,  frustrated  in  his  attempts  to  quell  the  ire  of  the  assembled  students,  left  the  mike 
without  substantially  answering  any  of  the  demands. 

The  organizers  of  the  rally,  the  April  7th  Organizing  Committee,  considered  the  turn- 
out a success,  although  the  ranks  were  certainly  swelled  by  the  many  undercover  police 
and  police  photographers  who  were  there. 


Students  Against 

On  April  15th,  members  of  the  UMass 
Lesbians’  Union,  the  Peoples’  Gay 
Alliance,  and  Outfront  confronted 
Psychology  Professor  Harry  Schumer  of 
UMass.  on  his  personal  biases  against  gay 
people  in  his  lectures  on  homosexuality. 
Students  in  his  Psychology  of  Adolescence 
class  have  quoted  Schumer  as  saying  that 
"lesbians  join  the  womens’  movement  to 
pick  up  other  women.”  that  gay  males  have 
"levs  confidence  in  themselves  than 
heterosexual  males,"  and  various  other 
stereotypes  that  cast  gays  in  a negative 
light.  Although  Schumer  responded  in  an 
angry  and  defensive  manner  when  asked 
for  equal  time  by  the  gay  community,  he 
did  agree  to  allow  gay  spokespeople  to 
present  a half-hour  talk  the  following 
week.  The  presentation  by  the  Lesbians’ 
Union  and  the  Gay  Alliance  was  intended 
to  provide  an  alternative  educational  view 
and  to  stimulate  discussion  and  questions 
among  the  students  of  the  class.  It  seemed 
to  have  the  desired  effect.  The  response 
was  strong  and  prositive  to  the  talk  em- 
phasizing the  naturalness  of  the  gay  ex- 
perience. and  the  inability  of  "experts”  to 
effectively  characterize  or  stereotype  gay 
people.  It  was  stressed  again  and  again 
that  nothing  could  be  determined  about  a 
person  who  claimed  to  be  gay  other  than 
her-his  sexual  orientation:  one  could  be 
unstable  or  perfectly  well-adjusted,  passive 
or  aggressive,  articulate  or  inarticulate, 
etc.  Participants  also  pointed  out  that 
heterosexuals  never  have  to  stand  up  and 
defend  their  sexuality,  and  discuss 
publicly  their  private  lives,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  gay  community. 


Oppression 


Some  25  members  of  the  community 
protested  against  the  sales  promotion  of 
the  film  "Truck  Stop  Women"  which  used 
a sexist  caricature  of  a woman  to  sell  the 
movie.  The  table  set  up  to  sell  tickets  and 
tee-shirts  had  an  over -sized  banner  with  a 
graphical  portrayal  of  a Truck  Stop 
Woman  - as  pictured  below.  This  type  of 
sexist  caricature  encourages  dangerous 
myths  (the  promiscuous  woman  secretly 
hoping  to  be  raped,  for  example),  which 
could  be  a contributing  factor  in  the  in- 
crease of-  rape.  A picket  was  also 
established  at  the  first  showing  of  the  film, 
although  the  sponsors  claim  the  film 
attacks  sexist  stereotypes  by  reversing 
male-female  roles.  The  turnout  was 
reported  to  be  low  for  the  showings. 
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....  ADMINISTRATION  AND  POLICE  RESPOND 

- Jim  Jordan 


The  recent  gains  made  by  the  Student  Unionization  movement  and  other  Third  World 
and  Progressive  movements  of  students  on  the  UMass-Amherst  campus  have  been 
countered  by  a sharp  increase  in  police  surveillance  and  repression  on  the  campus. 
Recently,  incidents  of  repression  have  come  down  on  students  involved  in  the  different 
political  organizations  and  on  faculty  who  have  shown  support  or  sympathy  for  the 
students. 

Two  Black  students  Robert  Earl  Brown  and  Creaman  Gethers  are  presently  serving 
prison  terms  in  Hampshire  County  Jail  and  MCI  Norfolk,  respectively,  after  their  con- 
victions for  an  August,  1974  armed  robbery.  Both  were  convicted  on  faulty  identification 
of  photos.  The  photos  were  provided  to  outside  law  enforcement  personnel  bv  the  UMass 
administration  and  police  department.  Officials  from  both  campus  agencies  initially 
denied  giving  access  to  the  pictures  but  were  later  forced  to  admit  that  they  provide  such 
access  to  outside  police  organizations  as  a matter  of  policy. 

This  past  April  the  police  stepped  up  the  level  of  activity.  At  an  April  7,  1976  rally  (see 
article  this  page)  30  uniformed  police  armed  with  .38  special  pistols  and  24”  night  sticks 
physically  repelled  a group  of  students  who  attempted  to  gain  legal  access  to  a Board  of 
Trustees  meeting.  Two  students  were  arrested. 

Claiming  that  two  policemen  were  injured  in  that  confrontation  (although  neither 
sought  medical  attention  on  that  day)  police,  under  the  cover  of  a “criminal  in- 
vestigation", have  circulated  photos  of  persons  involved  in  that  rally  and  in  a subsequent 
rally  on  April  15  (see  article  this  page)  to  undercover  police  people.  The  photos  were 
taken  to-  Student  • Activities  Office  personnel  for  identification.  -Student-  Activities 


spokesperson  Jim  Reilly  announced  that  no  id’s  were  provided  by  employees  in  the  office. 

Director  of  Public  Safety  David  Johnston  was  “unavailable”  for  OUTFRONT  and  the 
caller  was  referred  to  Peter  Glucker  of  the  UMass  News  Bureau.  Gluckler  in  turn  had  no 
new  information  to  offer  saying  that  the  “Collegian  (UM  Daily  Collegian)  covered  it 
pretty  well". 

The  present  upsurge  in  police  activity  is  a systematic  response  to  the  move  for  student 
self-determination.  In  conjunction  with  the  federal  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, UMass  has  established  a UM  Police  Training  Institute  to  operate  under  the 
UM  Dept,  of  Public  Safety.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  Institute  is  that  of  training  police 
personnel  from  around  the  country  in  tactics  of  undercover  surveillance  and  investigation 
of  political  groups.  Several  groups  on  the  UM  campus  have  complained  of  non-uniform 
police  engaging  in  surveillance  of  their  work.  While  the  university  denies  this  fact  and  the 
fact  that  they  maintain  files  on  local  political  activists,  both  facts  have  been  corroborated 
by  independent  research  into  UMass  federal  contract  files.  It  has  been  shown  that  UMass 
receives  LEAA  funds  both  for  undercover  training  and  data  collection,  i.e.  photos,  etc. 

One  victim  of  this  file  system  is  Professor  of  Art  History  Gary  Tartakov.  He  has  been 
denied  tenure  in  the  department  despite  excellent  recommendations  from  students  and 
faculty  in  Art  History  and  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  However,  Tartakov  s 
participation  in  anti-war  work  on  the  campus  in  1971  has  been  shown  to  be  a major 
determinant  in  his  having  been  denied  tenure.  Either  someone  in  the  campus  ad- 
ministration has  an  elephant's  memory  or  Mr.  Tartakov  has  had  some  record  of  his  ac- 
tivity kept  since  1971. - * • • - • • • 
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UMass  Lesbian  Union  Notes 

The  month  of  April  was  a month  of  mostly  fighting  for  survival,  as  have  been  the  past 
few  months.  We  are  kept  so  busy  by  the  bureaucracy  that  we  haven’t  done  much  for 
ourselves.  We  have  done  the  tasks  that  screamed  to  be  done  and  here  they  are  - 

A proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Governors  April  9th  for  a space  for  women 
and  for  the  Lesbian  Union  office  in  the  SUCCplex.  By  the  time  this  issue  of  Outfront 
comes  out,  we  should  have  the  final  space  allocation  decision,  and  assuming  that  we  get  a 
larger  space,  we’ll  be  moving  the  office  at  the  end  of  May. 

We’re  still  having  trouble  with  the  ‘’Collegian’’,  so  that  is  probably  why  you  haven’t 
heard  much  about  us  lately.  Its  gotten  so  bad  that  we  can’t  even  get  our  notices  printed 
half  the  time.  If  you  or  your  group  are  having  similar  problems  with  them,  let’s  get 
together,  and  maybe  we  can  plan  some  kind  of  collective  strategy.... 

Women  have  been  doing  alot  of  speaking  engagements  lately.  These  have  usually  been 
really  rewarding  for  us,  so  we’ll  be  happy  to  come  to  your  class,  dorm  or  whatever  - as 
long  as  you  give  us  sufficient  notice. 

For  now  and  the  rest  of  the  semester  we  have  regular  office  hours.  These  are  times 
when  you  can  call  or  come  up  to  the  office  (413c)  in  the  Student  Union,  and  a lesbian  will 
actually  be  there.! 

Here  they  are: 

Mondays:  12-3:30,  Tuesdays;  11:30-4,  Wednesdays:  11-1  2-4,  Thursdays;  10-2:30, 
Fridays;  11-4. 

We  will  be  here  during  the  summer,  but  we  have  no  plans  for  summer  activities  yet. 
Any  ideas?  We’ve  been  talking  a small  lesbian  conference  - possibly  art  and  music 
oriented.  If  you  have  an  idea,  or  would  like  to  help  out  with  something  like  this,  let  us 
know. 

Here  is  the  schedule  of  activities  at  Lesbian  Gardens  in  Northampton; 

May  15  - Four  lesbian  poets  from  Out  and  Out  Books,  reading  Amazon  poetry.  Elly 
Bulkin,  Jan  Clausen,  Irena  Kletfisc,  and  Joan  Larkin. 

May  22  - Jan  Oxenburg  will  be  showing  her  films,  a local  premiere  - “Comedy  and  Six 
Unnatural  Acts",  “I’m  Not  One  of  Them”,  and  a home  movie  followed  by  a discussion  and 
party. 

May  29  - Three  women  from  Medusa  Music  playing  amazon  music. 

This  is  all  the  information  we  have  at  the  present  time  - check  in  the  office  or  the 
Advocate  for  the  newer  info. 

All  lesbians  are  welcome  to  Lesbian  Garden  events,  and  lesbians  with  childcare  ex- 
penses will  be  reimbursed. 

Lesbian  Union  is  still  looking  for  lesbians  interested  in  staffing  next  semester  (fall),  and 
now  and  through  the  summer.  Please  come  up  to  the  office  (next  to  Peoples  Gay  Alliance 
in  the  Student  Union)  and  meet  us. 

OPPOSITION  TO  E.R.A. 

- Susan  Coons 

The  women’s  liberation  movement  and  its  supporters  make  it  clear  that  200  years 
without  equality  is  enough!  The  bicentennial  of  this  country  should  not  pass  without 
women’s  rights  being  codified  into  the  Constitution.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
considered  women  to  be  inferior  to  men  and  unworthy  of  full  rights  as  human  beings.  In 
this  country  the  same  concept  of  female  inferiority  saturates  all  areas  of  life.  The  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  may  clearly  rectify  this  misconception. 

The  E.R.A.  simply  states:  “Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abriged ...  on  account  of  sex.”  This  hardly  seems  to  be  an  inflammatory  statement  but  has 
come  under  a heaw  attack  by  a well  organized  right  wing  campaign.  These  people  op- 
pose the  democratic  idea  of  full  legal  equality  for  women  with  a series  of  arguments  based 
on  the  premise  that  a women’s  biology  determines  her  destiny. 

Phyllis  Schafly,  a right  wing  crusader,  argues  the  E.R.A.  would  be  a step  down  for 
women  who  "already  have  the  status  of  special  privilege."  According  to  Schafly,  “these 
rights  include  the  right  not  to  take  a job,  exemption  from  the  draft  and  the  tradition  of 
child  custody  and  alimony  in  divorce  cases.” 

Efforts  to  stop  ratification  of  the  E.R.A.  are  a part  of  a generalized  attempt  to  roll  back 
the  gains  women  have  made  and  to  rob  them  of  newly-won  victories,  both  democratic  and 
economic. 

The  same  reactionary  forces  involved  in  the  fight  to  stop  the  E.R.A.  are  also  building  a 
racist  offensive  to  try  to  beat  back  the  gains  won  by  the  Black  people.  The  backdrop  for 
this  offensive  is  the  policies  of  the  federal  government,  for  which  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties  are  responsible.  The  burden  of  the  current  depression  --  the 
layoffs  and  cutbacks  in  social  services  — is  hardest  on  women  and  the  oppressed 
minorities. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  reasoning  that  took  place  in  some  of  the  legislatures  that 
vetoed  the  E.R.A.  The  New  York  Times  reported  that  a member  of  the  Oklahoma 
legislature  urged  his  colleagues  to  vote  gainst  the  amendment  because  women  "are  not 
the  same  as  we  are.”  (Emphasis  added).  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  the  amendment 
defies  Biblical  teachings.  Rep.  Barlow  (Utah)  claims  that  it  is  an  instrument  “to  destroy 
the  Christian  basis  of  this  nation  - the  family.  He  added,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times,  that  it  would  lead  to  “divorce  on  a scale  heretofore  unheard  of,  and  that  any 
organized  society  must  have  a leader,  who  by  divine  ordination  can  only  come  from  the 
ranks  of  male  human  beings. 

On  a more  serious  note,  Paul  Freund  of  Harvard,  wrote  a paper  which  has  become  a 
sort  of  holy  scroll  for  the  anti-E.R.A.  forces.  He  says  that  the  opposition  has  grossly 
misrepresented  his  views.  “Ldo  not  forecast,  as  they  say  I do,  that  integrated  washrooms 
or  homosexual  marriges  or  any  of  that  parade  of  horrors  they  dwelt  on  would  come  about 
under  the  E.R.A.  Not  at  all.  But  still  cases  may  be  brought.  The  trouble  with  an  amend- 
ment is  that  it  invites  litigation.”  Freund  was  asked  if  that  argument  could  have  been 
made  against  the  14th  Amendment.  It  would  invite  litigation,  therefore  let’s  not  pass  it. 
Freund’s  response  claims  we  have  had  100  years  of  experience  with  the  14th  and  sees  no 
need  to  repeat  it.  The  court  can  recognize  sex  as  a suspect  classification  under  the  14th 
just  as  it  recognizes  races.  What  we  need  is  state-by-state  laws  and  revision  of  laws  in 


Efforts  to  stop  ratification  cr  the  E.R.A.  are  a part  of  a generalized  attempt  to  roll  back 
the  gains  women  have  made  and  to  rob  them  of  newly-won  victories,  both  democratic  and 
economic.  - 


areas  such  as  family  support,  divorce,  employment  and  so  forth.  There  is  no  reason  to 
wait  for  a Federal  E.R.A.  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

BULLSHIT!  What  the  E.R.A.  really  gives  to  women  is  a solid  legal  foundation  on 
which  to  establish  that  women  are  people.  It  is  a legal  technicality.  State  laws  enforce  a 
double  standard  and  reinforce  the  myth  of  women’s  inferiority  and  weakness.  State 
protective  labor  laws  tend  to  restruct  women  rather  than  to  protect.  The  courts  are  still 
able  to  justify  legislation  on  the  basis  of  sex  where  they  could  never  justify  it  along  racial 
or  religious  lines.  Classification  on  the  basis  of  sex  is  still  legally  valid.  This  kind  of 
legislation  does  not  need  to  be  revised;  it  has  to  be  eliminated. 


S-l  Amendments, 
Cosmetics  or  Cure? 

- Rita  Toll 

The  campaign  to  defeat  Senate  Bill  I has  been  steadily  growing  in  strength  and 
organization  since  the  bill  was  introduced  in  Jan.  ’75  as  the  “Criminal  Justice  Reform 
Act”.  Frustrated  in  their  attempt  to  quietly  pass  the  bill,  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  are  now  engaged  in  negotiations  over  how  to  make  the  lengthy  document 
presentable  to  the  full  Senate.  Most  recently,  Senators  Kennedy,  Hart,  and  Abourezk 
made  public  their  proposals  for  amending  SI.  Conservatives  John  McLellan  and  Roman 
Hruska  offered  a separate  proposal.  The  Kennedy  - Hart  - Abourezk  proposals  resemble 
the  earlier  recommendations  suggested  by  Senators  Mansfield  and  Scott.  They  would 
delete  eight  of  the  thirteen  “controversial”  issues  (for  example:  the  insanity  defense, 
exercise  of  public  authority,  unlawful  entrapment,  official  misstatement  of  law),  amend 
the  other  five  as  well  as  ten  farther  sections  corresponding  to  those  sections  around  which 
there  has  been  most  public  opposition  (for  example:  treason,  wiretapping,  the  death 
sentence,  impairing  military  effectiveness,  sabotage).  Many  of  the  Kennedy-Hart- 
Abourezk  recommendations  can  be  considered  positive,  civil  libertarian  improvements, 
however  some  of  their  best  ideas  are  rejected  in  full  or,  in  part  by  McLellan  and  Hruska. 
In  some  other  instances  the  Kennedy  - Hart  - Abourezk  proposals  do  not  go  far  enough  or 
are  too  vague.  There  are  many  areas  that  are  not  even  touched  by  any  of  these  com- 
promises (for  example:  the  Extortion  provision,  conspiracy  and  attempt,  demonstrating 
to  influence  a judicial  proceeding). 

At  a timely  conference  held  last  Friday  and  Saturday  at  Hampshire  College  Michael 
Mullen,  staff  counsel  for  Senator  Hart,  spoke  about  the  current  status  of  Senate  Bill  1 . He 
stressed  that  what  is  underway  is  a process  of  legislative  bargaining.  The  liberal  Senators 
Kennedy,  Hart,  and  Abourezk  are  trying  to  formalise  an  agreement  with  the  con- 
servatives McLellan  and  Hruska  and  arrive  at  a version  of  the  bill  they  can  then  introduce 
onto  the  Senate  floor.  Mullen  said  nothing  precluded  further  amendments  being  made 
then  but  they  have  felt  that  in  order  to  get  the  bill  to  the  full  Senate  they  had  to  make  only 
a few  changes.  Further,  the  reasoning  he  presented  to  justify  this  compromise  approach 
vs.  the  strategy  of  defeating  the  entire  bill  and  beginning  again  is  that  Senate  Bill  1 is  but 


The  military  in  the  St.  Pat’s  parade  in  Holyoke  • WBI  S-l  pass  in  this  atmosphere  of 
blind  patriotism? 

an  altered  version  of  the  Brown  Commission  Report,  with  a finite  number  of  identifiable 
changes;  one  needs  but  change  those  objectionable  parts  to  be  back  in  line  with  the 
Brown  Commission  recommendations,  make  a few  further  alterations  and  SI  will  then  be 
OK.  This  bargaining  for  compromises  must  not  appease  us.  We  must  not  be  led  to 
believe,  as  Kennedy  apparently  has,  that  SI  can  be  amended  to  deal  with  the  real  causes 
of  crime.  While  we  know  that  reform  measures  can  often  block  really  meaningful 
changes,  if  we  allow  liberal  Congresspeople  to  bargain  away  democratic  rights  we  are  also 
tacitly  reinforcing  the  anti-democratic  process.  We  must  unite  our  forces  and  now  carry 
our  struggles  into  the  legislative  arena.  Action  to  influence  the  Senators,  especially  the 
liberal  members  of  the  State  Judiciary  Committee  is  needed  quickly.  As  has  been 
mentioned,  already  the  liberals  are  trying  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  conservatives, 
to  have  a version  of  the  bill  ready  for  public  mark-up  late  April  or  early  May. 

Letters  are  critically  needed,  particularly  to  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  with  copies  to 
Senators  Philip  Hart  and  James  Abourezk.  Also,  Senators  Hiram  Fong  and  Hugh  Scott, 
moderates,  need  to  be  encouraged  to  vote  against  Senate  Bill  No.  1 With  their  support, 
there  might  be  a majority  in  the  Senate  opposed  to  S-l  in  some  form.  Letters  should  be 
specific  about  individual  objections  to  the  bill  and  addressed  to  the  above  listed  senators 
c-o  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Amherst  - Western  Mass.  Coalition  to  Stop  S-l  continues  to  meet  Wednesday 
nights  at  the  CALC-PAC  Office,  24  Churchill  St.  Amherst.  They  are  organizing  a 
delegation  to  visit  Senator  Kennedy’s  office  for  a more  direct  confrontation.  For  more 
info  call  256-8591 , drop  by  the  office  or  look  for  their  table  on  the  UMass  Campus  Center 
concourse. 


Women  have  had  a slow  uphill  fight  in  challenging  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws 
legalizing  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  over  the  past  hundred  years.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  held  it  constitutional  to  bar  women  from  becoming  lawyers  (1872)  and 
denied  women  the  right  to  vote  as  guaranteed  under  the  14th  Amendment  (1874).  The 
court  ruled  that  a married  woman’s  will  must  have  her  husband’s  sanctions,  although  she 
could  have  no  say  in  his.  (1927).  The  President’s  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
noted  in  its  1963  report:  “In  no  14th  Amendment  case  alleging  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sex  has  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  that  a law  classifying  persons  on  the  basis  of  sex  is 
unreasonable.”  Only  in  1971  did  the  Supreme  Court  finally  overturn  a sex-discriminatory 
state  law  in  a case  where  the  law  favored  men  over  women  as  administrators  of  estates. 

It  is  now  time  to  erase  the  archaic  notion  of  female  inequity.  It  is  time  to  stop  the 
manipulative  tactics  employed  by  those  who  prosper  greatly  by  maintaining  this  division. 

The  right  wing  has  mounted  a nation-wide  attack  on  the  E.R.A.  Supporters  of  the 
E.R.A.  must  clearly  mobilize  a national  campaign  that  can  tap  the  majority  sentiments 
that  already  exist  among  women,  unionists,  blacks,  and  other  oppressed  people  for  ex- 
tending full  democratic  rights  to  women.  The  battle  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
American  people  has  begun.  If  women  and  their  allies  give  priority  to  passage  of  the 
E.R.A.,  take  their  opponents  seriously,  and  launch  a full  scale  campaign,  the  masses  who 
will  be  galvanized  into  action  around  the  E.R.A.  will  be  the  decisive  factor. 


AFRICA  IN  THE  70’ S 

THE  PEOPLES’  TIME  - Andy  Marx 


The  war  in  Angola  is  over.  The  last  of  the  South  African  invaders  have  pulled  out.  Talk 
of  a continuing  guerrilla  campaign  by  “nationalists”  acceptable  to  South  Africa  and  the 
United  States  have  evaporated  as  quickly  as  these  heroic  allies  of  the  west  melted  from 
the  batdefields.  Behind  them  they  left  nothing  but  a ravaged  countryside  and  horrifying 
accounts  of  mass  executions,  rape,  looting  and  “what  local  mestizos  and  whites  described 
as  a Hitler-type  elimination  of  non-blacks.” 

After  extensive  travels  in  southern  Angola,  reporter  Jane  Bergerol  of  the  Observer  in 
London  concluded,  “Nobody  can  estimate  with  any  accuracy  the  number  of  civilians  shot 
by  UNITA  and  FNLA  troops.  But  the  total  must  be  counted  in  many  thousands,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge  more  than  the  number  of  military  deaths  in  the  war.” 

Now  the  spotlight  has  shifted  further  south  - to  Namibia  (Southwest  Africa),  Zimbabwe 
(Rhodesia),  and  South  Africa  itself.  Henry  Kissinger  is  jetting  around  the  country 
spouting  threats  and  warnings  against  Cuban  assistance  for  a frontal  assault  on  these  last 
bastions  of  white  rule.  Newspaper  columnists  and  TV  commentators  have  joined  him  in 
fretting  noisly  over  the  perils  of  a “race  war”  in  southern  Africa. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  of  course,  that  a race  war  has  been  raging  in  Africa  since 
Europeans  first  set  foot  there.  At  various  times  & places  it  has  also  been  a class  war  and  a 
war  of  national  liberation.  But  it  has  definitely  been  war.  What  else  can  you  call  a history 
which  saw  as  many  as  15  million  people  shipped  in  chains  across  the  Atlantic?  How  else 
describe  nearly  a million  Algerians  killed  in  seven  years  of  fighting  for  their  in- 
dependence, or  10,000  Kenyans  slain  and  nearly  100,000  held  in  British  detention  camps, 
or  more  than  a decade  of  guerrilla  struggle  in  Mozambique,  Angola  and  Guinea-Bissau  to 
drive  out  the  Portuguese? 

What  has  Kissinger  and  Co.  worried  now  is  the  possibility  that  the  war  may  be  nearing 
an  end,  a white  Waterloo  in  which  settler  rule  and  western  economic  domination  in 
southern  Africa  might  go  down  to  defeat  together.  It  just  could  happen. 

* * * * 

If  it  does  happen,  it  most  certainly  won’t  happen  quite  the  way  Kissinger  has  been 
pretending  it  will.  No  hordes  of  Cuban  soldiers  barreling  across  the  Rhodesian  border  in 
Russian  tanks. 

It  won’t  happen  that  way  for  any  number  of  reasons,  starting  with  the  fact  that  Cuban 
assistance  probably  won’t  be  necessary.  Zimbabwe’s  black  population  outnumbers  the 
270,000  white  settlers  almost  20  to  one.  And  South  Africa,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 


States  have  been  going  out  of  their  way  lately  to  tell  those  270,000  settlers  they’re  on  their 
own. 

That  doesn't  mean  there  won’t  be  fierce  fighting  in  Rhodesia.  South  Africa  and  the 
NATO  powers  might  prefer  to  see  a negotiated  settlement  with  "moderate”  blacks. 
British  and  American  mining  corporations  with  interests  in  Rhodesian  chrome  might 
prefer  to  take  their  chances  with  an  independent  African  government.  But  Ian  Smith'* 
white  minority  government  doesn’t  represent  international  mining  companies  as  much  as 
other  settlers.  Those  are  the  people  who  backed  Smith’s  declaration  of  independence  and 
their  way  of  life  depends  on  laws  like  the  Land  Apportionment  Act.  This  law  gives  the 
white  five  percent  of  the  population  exclusive  rights  to  own  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
land,  including  the  entire  fertile  High  Veld  region.  And  such  a law  could  not  be  expected 
to  survive  majority  rule. 

The  settler  government  has  been  girding  for  war.  It  has  even  taken  several  pages  from 
the  U.S.  handbook  on  fighting  guerrilla  war.  More  than  200,000  Africans  have  been 
rounded  up  and  moved  to  "protected  villages"  (in  Vietnam  they  were  called  strategic 
hamlets).  But  without  the  manpower  and  technology  the  U.S.  had  available,  these 
strategies  are  unlikely  to  serve  Rhodesia’s  setders  any  better  than  they  did  General 
Westmoreland. 


* * * * 


South  Africa  is  another  story.  There  a showdown  seems  inevitable.  It  will  inevitably  be 
ugly. 

South  Africa’s  white  supremacist  government  has  been  expanding  its  armed  forces  and 
its  military  budget  almost  geometrically  in  recent  years.  If  its  arsenal  doesn’t  already 
include  nuclear  weapons,  it  will  very  soon,  thanks  in  large  part  to  the  United  States,  West 
Germany  and  Iran.  And  the  regime  appears  to  have  been  making  progress  in  efforts  to 
weld  itself  onto  the  NATO  alliance. 

Last  year  alone,  South  Africa  practically  doubled  its  armed  forces,  from  119,450  people  . 
to  201,900.  Over  the  last  five  years,  the  total  armed  forces  have  more  than  quadrupled. 

Military  spending  has  kept  pace.  South  Africa’s  military  budget  today  is  more  than  20 
times  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Sharpeville  Massacre  in  1960  (in  which  67  peaceful 
African  demonstrators  were  killed),  triple  what  it  was  in  1970. 

The  level  of  South  Africa’s  nuclear  development  is  a closely  guarded  secret.  But  it  is 
known  that  the  government  has  refused  to  sign  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  and 
has  been  experimenting  with  isotopes  of  enriched  uranium  similar  to  those  needed  for 
explosive  warheads. 


South  Africa’s  nuclear  program  was  launched  in  1965  with  the  blessings  of  the  U.S. 
government  and  a reactor  built  by  the  American  Allis-Chalmers  Corporation.  Last 
September,  the  African  National  Congress  (a  liberation  movement  banned  by  the  South 
African  government)  published  documentary  evidence  of  a nuclear  deal  between  South 
Africa,  Iran  and  West  Germany.  Under  terms  of  the  arrangement,  South  Africa  will  sell 
close  to  $700  million  worth  of  uranium  oxide  to  Iran  in  exchange  for  Iranian  financing  of 
a uranium  enrichment  plant  to  be  constructed  in  South  Africa  with  West  German 
technical  assistance. 

Aside  from  building  up  its  own  military,  South  Africa  has  been  nourishing  its  usefulness 
to  NATO,  playing  up  its  strategic  angle  on  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
These  efforts  seem  to  be  bearing  fruit. 

Last  October,  Lt.  General  Guenther  Rail,  West  German  representative  to  NATO's 
Military  Committee  was  forced  to  resign  when  it  was  revealed  that  he  had  travelled  to 
South  Africa  under  an  assumed  name  and  visited  various  atomic  and  military  in- 
stallations. Two  different  delegations  of  U.S.  congressmen  made  similar  visits  last  year  as 
did  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird.  On  his  return,  Laird  called  for  improved 
relations  with  South  Africa.  At  least  28  Senators  have  written  a letter  to  President  Ford 
urging  a general  re-evaluation  of  U.S.  policy  towards  South  /Africa,  including  a relaxation 
of  trade  restrictions  and  a lifting  of  the  U.N.-mandated  arms  embargo. 

South  Africa  has  also  invested  heavily  in  an  elaborate  military  communications  system 
known  as  Advokaat.  “For  the  purpose  of  military  surveillance  and  communications  in  the 
Southern  Oceans,  South  Africa  has  virtually  become  the  nerve-centre  for  Western 
defense,”  according  to  a report  published  by  the  British  Anti- Apartheid  Movement.  This 
nerve  center  is  “directly  linked  by  permanent  channels  with  the  U.S.  Navy  base  at  San 
Juan  in  Puerto  Rico.” 

Even  more  than  Pentagon  planners,  U.S.  corporations  long  ago  recognized  South 
Africa  as  a fine  place  to  do  business.  Since  South  African  law  forbids  unions  for  black 
workers,  wages  are  low.  Profits  are  correspondingly  high.  Average  rates  of  return  on  U.S. 
investments  in  South  Africa  are  over  20  percent,  and  over  twice  the  overall  average  profit 
on  U.S.  foreign  investments. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  the  consequences  on  April  16.  “South  Africa’s  share  of 
the  almost  $3  billion  in  direct  American  investments  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  jumped  from 
38  percent  in  1972  to  56  percent  in  1974  and  is  still  rising.”  More  than  300  U.S.  cor- 
porations have  a share  of  the  haul...and  a stake  in  the  status  quo  in  South  Africa. 

South  Africa  has  also  launched  a concerted  effort  to  translate  this  tacit  support  into 
diplomatic  backing.  The  government  has  announced  that  a small  part  of  South  Africa 
known  as  the  Transkei  will  receive  its  “independence”  in  October  1976.  Supposedly  this 
will  give  three  million  Africans  the  national  rights  denied  them  in  South  Africa.  The 
South  African  governments  hopes  it  will  also  give  new  plausibility  to  its  racial  policies. 

Plausibility  is  one  thing;  justice  is  another.  The  “Bantustan”  policy  coincides  with 
neither. 

For  one  thing,  like  every  other  decision  of  the  South  African  government,  it  was 
reached  without  any  consultation  of  the  black  people  who  make  up  70  percent  of  South 
Africa’s  population.  For  another,  it  confines  that  70  percent  of  the  population  to  13 
percent  of  the  land,  leaving  the  other  87  percent  for  the  white  minority  rulers  (less  than  20 
percent  of  the  population). 

Of  course,  the  black  population  of  South  Africa  won’t  really  be  able  to  live  on  the 
“Bantustans,”  especially  since  the  territories  include  none  of  the  main  cities,  no  usable 
port  or  harbor,  no  major  industries,  and  hardly  any  of  the  mines  and  mineral  wealth  of 
South  Africa.  A South  African  newspaper  (the  Johannesburg  Star)  calculated  that  the 
Bantustans  produce  only  one  fifth  of  the  food  needed  for  their  inhabitants.  Other 
statistics  show  that  the  Bantustans  only  offer  employment  for  about  five  percent  of  the 
people  who  are  supposed  to  live  there. 

So  black  people  will  still  have  to  go  to  work  in  the  mines  and  the  “white”  cities,  where 
they  will  be  separated  from  their  families  for  months  at  a time,  where  they  will  be  arrested 
at  the  rate  of  1,400  a day  for  violations  of  the  pass  laws  (which  require  Africans  to  carry 
pass  books  on  their  persons  at  all  times),  where  in  the  mining  industry,  for  instance, 
whites  will  earn  an  average  of  16  times  what  Africans  earn. 

The  Bantustans  will  function  merely  as  a reservoir  of  cheap  labor,  as  a sop  for  the 
diplomatic  pronouncements  of  South  Africa’s  allies,  and  as  a place  to  dump  the 
“superfluous  appendages”  (families)  of  migrant  workers  in  white  areas. 

* * * * 

So  what  will  happen  next?  Some  things  are  fairly  predictable.  Fighting  will  escalate  in 
Zimbabwe  and  also  in  Namibia,  which  South  Africa  rules  illegally  as  Southwest  Africa. 
Kissinger  will  spend  his  trip  to  Africa  trying  to  lubricate  a "peaceful  transition”  to 
majority  rule.  Not  that  he's  hung  up  on  peace,  as  the  people  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and 
Laos  can  testify.  It's  just  that  the  U.S.  has  backed  more  than  its  share  of  losers  lately.  And 
the  stakes  in  South  Africa  itself  are  too  high  to  risk  showing  a weak  hand  on  a preliminary 
skirmish. 

And  then  there's  the  effect  a prolonged  struggle  for  independence  could  have  on 
political  development  not  only  in  Zimbabwe  but  in  Africa  as  a whole.  Within  the  Zim- 
babwean liberation  movement,  the  pressures  of  an  extended  conflict  might  well  bring  to 
the  fore  a new,  unified  and  vigorous  revolutionary  leadership.  That  was  what  happened  in 
Mozambique,  where  10  years  of  guerrilla  warfare  transformed  FRELIMO  from  a 
somewhat  amorphous  nationalist  movement  into  perhaps  the  strongest  revolutionary 
organization  on  the  African  continent. 

The  effects  of  such  a development  could  be  expected  to  overflow  the  borders  of 
Zimbabwe.  Without  resurrecting  the  domino  theory,  it  can  be  stated  that  Africa  as  a 
continent  has  learned  from  the  example  of  individual  countries. 

In  the  words  of  British  author  Basil  Davidson,  probably  the  best  known  and  best 
qualified  African  historian  in  the  west,  “The  evidence  today  suggests  that  most  African 
countries  do  not  have  the  slightest  hope  of  advancing  by  way  of  ‘the  capitalist  model’  to 
anything  save  continued  impoverishment,  growing  internal  or  even  external  conflict  and 
a deepening  sense  of  failure.’’ 

Many  are  looking  for  other  models.  Many  are  already  experimenting  with  them  -- 
Tanzania,  Somalia,  Mozambique,  Angola,  Guinea-Bissau,  Benin,  Guinea,  Algeria. 

In  the  wake  of  Angola,  it  is  clear  that  even  some  countries  considered  firmly  within  the 
free  enterprise  camp  cannot  be  counted  on.  Nigeria  recently  withdrew  its  invitation  to 
Kissinger,  explaining  that  it  could  not  guarantee  his  safety.  Students  in  Kenya  and 
Zambia  demonstrated  in  support  of  MPLA.  And  Zambia’s  President  Kaunda,  held  up  by 
the  U.S.  press  as  a model  of  moderation  in  Africa,  showed  his  true  democratic  nature  by 
closing  the  university  and  rounding  up  37  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Student  Union  and  at  least  four  faculty  members. 

As  liberation  movements  advance  farther  south,  into  Zimbabwe  and  eventually  South 
Africa,  the  repercussions  will  be  felt  across  the  continent. 

Amilcar  Cabral,  assassinated  leader  of  the  African  Party  for  the  Independence  of 
Guinea  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  put  it  this  way:  “We  are  African  peoples.  We  have 
our  own  hearts,  our  own  heads,  our  own  history.  It  is  this  history  which  the  colonialists 
have  taken  from  us.  Today,  in  taking  up  arms  to  liberate  ourselves,  we  want  to  return  to 
our  own  history,  on  our  own  feet,  by  our  own  means,  and  through  our  own  sacrifices." 


May, 


CULTURAL  IMPERIALISM  IN  PUERTO  RICO 

PART  I 


The  history  of  Puerto  Rico  can  be 
divided  in  two  major  periods:  the  organic 
era.  comprising  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
centuries  and  the  critical  era  beginning  in 
the  19th  century  and  extending  to  the  - 
present. 

The  initial  period  of  colonization  in 
Puerto  Rico  reflected  the  powerful  impact 
of  Spanish  mercantilism  on  her  colonial 
possessions.  The  strict  control  exercised  by 
Spain  vis  a vis  Puerto  Rico,  however, 
served  to  create  a common  setting  in  which 
a conscious  awareness  of  Puerto  Rican 
identity  began  to  emerge.  Unrest  and 
revolution  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent at  the  turn  of  the  century,  provided 
an  impetus  for  political  reform  both  in 
Spain  and  on  the  island* The  resulting 
combination  of  events  in  the  Old  World,  as 
well  as  in  the  Americas,  marked  the 
transition  from  a traditional  policy  of 
Colonial  Administration  to  a system  of 
assimilation  in  which  colonial  possessions 
were  granted  direct  participation  in 
national  affairs. 

The  Puerto  Rican  liberalism  in  the  19th 
century  manifested  two  trends  of  thought. 
From  i 808  to  1823,  the  liberals  advocated 
the  assimilation  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a judicial 
equal  of  the  peninsular  provinces. 
Beginning  in  1823,  a radical  shift  in  liberal 
thought  put  emphasis  on  an  autonomous 
system  of  government  rather  than  on  the 
process  of  assimilation.  Thus  began  a 
protracted  campaign  for  political 
autonomy,  waged  both  on  the  island  and 
on  the  peninsula,  which  culminated  in  the 
granting  of  a Charter  in  1897. 

The  new  era  promised  by  the  Charter 
was  short  lived;  the  advent  of  the  Spanish 
American  War  several  months  later, 
revised  the  political  relationship  between 
Spain  and  Puerto  Rico. 

As  a result  of  the  military  conflict,  in 
1898  the  island  was  invaded  by  American 
troops  just  when  the  country  was  begin- 
ning to  leave  behind  the  troublesome 
consequences  of  the  Spanish  mercantilists 
imperialism.  This  time  the  invader  was 
economically  powerful,  expansive  and 
backed  by  the  most  modern  domination 
techniques.  In  contrast  with  the  old 
mercantilists  imperialism,  the  new 
colonialism  had  a financial  outlook  and 
based  its  power  mainly  on  the  new 
domination  techniques.  It  relied  on  the 
influential  sectors  that  acted  as  in- 
termediaries defending  the  relationships 
imposed  by  the  intervening  nation. 

As  a result  of  this  relationship,  the 
foundations  were  laid  for  a new  type  of 
society  where  a country  having  a 
traditional  colonial  economy  had  it 
converted  into  a dependent  un- 
derdeveloped one,  to  then  have  it 
"modernized”  through  the  direct  influence 
of  the  foreign  power.  For  these  reasons, 
Puerto  Rico  today  is  “relatively  in- 
dustrialized", a captive  market,  a showcase 
for  the  Latin  American  countries,  and  the 
most  subtle  victim  of  imperialism  in  our 
time. 

This  paper  is  primarily  of  historical  and 
analytical  character  and  has  the  purpose  of 
identifying  and  tracing  the  path  of  the 
forces  that  have  led  Puerto  Rican  society 
to  its  actual  traumatic  position;  a 
crossroads  which  has  no  apparent  im- 
mediate solution  because  of  the  high 
degree  of  acculturation  and  alienation  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  people. 

Economy 

The  invading  military  government 
immediately  invalidated  the  autonomic 
powers  of  the  Charter  of  1897  and  sup- 
planted the  existing  cabinet  with  a military 
staff.  A year  later,  they  began  to  place 
Puerto  Rican  members  in  the  cabinet. 
These  new  members  were  assimilists  loyal 
to  the  intervening  force  and  belonging  to 
the  priviledged  commercial  class  of  the 
country.  The  United  States  were  in  third 
place  as  a market  for  products  destined  for 
exportation. 

The  society  could  then  be  described  as 
follows: 

“Aside  from  a comparatively  small, 
educated  aristocratic  class  who  lived  the 
'good  life’,  the  island  was  already  a vast 
slum.  Society  was  rigidly  stratified  into  a 
tiny  upper  class,  a relatively  small  middle 
class,  and  an  extensive  laborer  or  peon 
group.” 

One  could  note  the  “ ...depressed 
conditions  of  the  masses  and  the  total 
neglect  of  public  facilities  for  education, 
sanitation,  health  and  transportation...” 
To  begin  the  colonization  process, 
although  it  seemed  to  be  spontaneous 
action  and  not  a planned  procedure,  the 


first  steps  taken  to  “help”  the  island  can  be 
explained  as  follows: 

"While  it  was  soon  apparent  that  there 
was  a lack  of  planning  and  purpose  in  the 
U.S.  policy  for  the  island,  responsible 
military  officers  proceeded  immediately  to 
take  steps  to  improve  the  economic  and 
social  circumstances.  A board  of  health, 
bureau  of  Education  and  a bureau  of 
Public  Works  were  created  and  were 
delegated  the  task  of  correcting  the  most 
glaring  deficiencies.  Drastic  reforms  in  the 
judicial  system  were  designed  to  bring  the 
administration  of  justice  in  line  with 
procedures  in  the  mainland.” 

Before  this  display  of  “generosity”  after 
so  many  years  of  oppression,  the  Puerto 
Rican  people  viewed  the  invader  as  a 
liberator  in  a sense,  without  knowing  what 
was  awaiting. 

The  first  two  years  of  American  rule 
reflect  a systematic  process  of  trans- 
formation of  the  economic  bases  of  the 
country.  Two  factors  propitiate  the 
change:  first,  in  1899  when  a hurricane 
destroyed  the  crops  causing  economic 
instability  and  poverty;  secondly,  the 
introduction  of  advanced  industrial  and 
agricultural  technology  backed  by  capital 
from  the  continent.  This  first  factor  ac- 
counted for  the  low  prices  for  land,  which 
was  bought  by  foreign  capital;  this  also 
secured  the  concentration  of  foreign 
capital  in  the  changing  economic  structure 
- in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  the 
manufacturing  sector.  The  new  political 
relations  with  the  United  States  in- 
corporated the  island’s  economy  to  that  of 
the  continent  through  the  imposition  of 
commerce  laws  and  through  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  currency  in  order  to  give 
the  United  States  favorable  change. 

Foreign  investment  concentrated  mainly 
in  the  surgar  cane  sector.  The  country  was 
impotent  in  the  presence  of  the  growth  of 
the  sugar  industry.  The  small  farmers  were 
at  a disadvantage  in  the  “laissez  faire” 
system  imposed  by  foreign  capital  and 
maintained  by  the  colonial  government. 
They  sold  their  land  and  emigrated  to  the 
towns  searching  for  employment;  others 
saw  themselves  converted  from  land- 
owners  into  laborers.  This  resulted  in  a 
more  dependent  economy  with  less  farm- 
ing thereby  initiating  the  massive  im- 
portation of  products  from  the  United 
States.  The  traditional  colonial  economy 
was  converted  into  an  underdeveloped, 
one.  The  privileged  class  of  Puerto  Rico’s 
society  participated  in  the  expansion  of  the 
sugar  economy  profiting  as  facilitator  and 
intermediary  in  the  domination  and 
colonization  process. 

During  the  first  28  years  of  domination, 
the  insular  government  was  controlled  by 
the  Americans  who  provided  the  necessary 
investment  of  capital  in  public  works  in 
order  to  expand  and  develop  private 
absentee  capital. 

The  actions  of  the  local  government 
helped  the  19th  century  style  "laissez  faire” 
capitalistic  enterprise.  As  Gunnar  Myrdal 
reasons,  many  of  these  public  works, 
united  with  an  underdeveloped  economy, 
can  be  used  later  to  take  advantage  of 
redesigning  the  trends  for  economic 
development.  This  can  be  noted  in  the 
1930’s  and  1940’s. 

By  the  1930’s,  the  economic  reality  of 
the  country  exhibited  the  following 
characteristics: 

- tariff  control  - by  general  order  and 
later  by  the  Foraker  Law  in  1900, 
American  currency  is  imposed,  and  with  it, 
the  commercial  dynamics  of  the  con- 
tinental market. 

- administrative  and  political  control  - 
Every  position  of  political  and  ad- 
ministrative power  was  in  the  hands  of 
Americans,  named  by  the  President  or  by 
the  different  instruments  of  the  political 
system  of  the  United  States. 

- control  of  the  economic  structure  - this 
is  the  most  decisive  aspect  of  the  new 
domination.  The  traditional  productive 
pattern  adjusted  to  the  necessities  and 
conditions  of  the  island,  is  transformed 
into  a productivity  oriented  towards  the 
speculative  interests  of  the  oppressor. 

--  military  occupation  and  control  - 
judicial  and  political  considerations  as  an 
American  territory  maintained  the  island 
as  a strategic  military  position.  This 
facilitates  repression  and  control  of 
rebellious  or  revolutionary  movements. 

With  these  powers  and  the  silent  and 
effective  weapon  of  laissez  faire  and  the 
power  for  the  market,  absenteeism  and 
monocultivation  were  consolidated.  A 


representative  description  of  the  economic 
assault  was  offered  in  1939  by  Harold 
Ickes,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time: 

“Puerto  Rico  has  been  the  victim  of  a 
laissez  faire  economy  that  has  brought  the 
rapid  growth  of  large  sugar  corporations 
with  absent  proprietors  who  absorbed  land 
that  belonged  to  small  independent  farm- 
ers who  have  consequently  been  reduced 
to  a virtual  economic  servitude.  Whereas 
the  inclusion  of  Puerto  Rico  in  our  tariffs 
has  been  very  beneficial  to  the 
stockholders  of  those  corporations,  the 
mass  of  Puerto  Ricans  has  been  left 
marginated  from  those  benefits.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  have  seen  the  lands  which 
they  formerly  cultivated  surrender  to  sugar 
production,  while  they  were  gradually 
obliged  to  import  all  their  customary 
foods,  paying  the  high  prices  for  them  that 
tariffs  motivated.  Today  there  exists  a 
more  widespread  misery  and  poverty  and 
much  morrf  unemployment  in  Puerto  Rico 
than  in  any  other  time  in  its  history." 

In  spite  of  the  economic,  social  and 
cultural  exploitation,  there  was  no  show  of 
subversion  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy 
nor  of  the  assimilist  bourgeois  class  of  the 
island.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  the 
intemediaries  for  the  new  exploitation.  The 
interest  of  this  segment  of  the  population 
was  in  maintaining  the  position  of  power 
and  the  economic  interests  they  had  in  the 


previous  regime.  Nevertheless,  the 
resentment  of  the  humble  class  and  the 
radical  nationalist  wing  of  the  country  was 
increasing.  During  the  first  50  years  of 
American  domination,  the  revolutionary 
movements  were  felt  and  were  brutally 
repressed.  For  example  in  1937  the  Ponce 
Massacre  occurred;  19  persons  were  killed 
about  over  100  injured.  Rebellious  acts  in 
1938,  1948  and  1950  were  brutally  curbed 
as  an  example  for  the  future. 

It  can  be  concluded  from  this  overview 
that  structural  changes  had  been  made  so 
that  the  economy  would  be  geared  toward 
that  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time, 
the  economy  could  incorporate  the 
productive  dynamism  consistent  with  the 
expansion  of  capital  in  the  U.S.  This  shows 
up  again  with  the  politics  of  the  New  Deal 
and  the  new  stage  of  domination  of  the 
island. 

Education  for  “Change  and  Growth" 

During  the  400  years  of  Spanish  rule  in 
Puerto  Rico,  the  implicit  philosophy  of  the 
education  system  was  to  make  Puerto 
Ricans  loyal  subjects  of  the  Spanish  Crown 
and  obedient  sons  of  the  Church. 
Education  was  looked  upon  as  a privilege 
of  the  upper  classes.  During  the  centuries 
of  Spanish  conquest  and  domination, 
education  was  almost  entirely  a job  of  the 
Church  although  there  were  also  a few 


-Eduardo  Apont£ 

private  schools,  both  secular  and  religious. 
Lack  of  schools  was  not  caused  to  any 
extent  by  the  idolence  of  governors  of 
Church  officials  but  by  the  lack  of  means 
that  was  always  characteristic  of  the  island 
economy  during  this  period. 

At  the  end  of  the  Spanish  regime  in 
Puerto  Rico,  the  island  had  developed  an 
educational  system  based  upon  public  and 
private  schools,  secular  and  religious.  In 
spite  of  acknowledged  limitations,  the 
country  had  schools  in  every  municipality 
to  serve  the  higher  class. 

First  Fourty  Years  of 
American  Influence  Through  Education 
With  the  change  of  government  in  1898, 
the  North  Americans  became  immediately 
interested  in  educating  the  Puerto  Rican 
people.  It  was  certain  that  they  were  not 
interested  in  liberating  the  people  of  the 
island.  They  did  not  make  studies  of  the 
educational  conditions  on  the  island  which 
were  broad  enough  to  determine  if  there 
was  a basis  upon  which  the  foundations  of 
an  educational  system  could  be  built  in 
harmony  with  the  needs  of  the  country. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  occupation 
the  military  government  proceeded  to 
transform  the  educational  system  to 
resemble  that  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts.  The  Commissioner  of 
Instruction,  Dr.  Eaton,  established  a series 
of  local  boards  of  education  which 
responded  directly  to  him.  He  also  directed 


the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
was  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  intentions  of  the  Americans  with 
relation  to  the  educational  system  of  the 
island  is  never  explicitly  stated,  but  it  is 
implicit  in  the  historical  documents  of  the 
time.  In  the  Davis  Report  of  1899,  Victor  S. 
Clark,  assistant  and  later  successor  of  Dr. 
Eaton,  informs: 

"If  the  schools  are  transformed  into 
American  schools,  and  if  teachers  and 
students  are  inspired  in  the  American 
spirit,  ...  the  island  will  be  converted 
essentially  into  America  in  its  visions, 
attitudes  towards  life,  and  towards  the 
government.” 

During  commissioner  Martin  C. 
Brumbaugh’s  term,  teachers  were  officially 
urged  to  realize  patriotic  exercises  such  as 
saluting  the  American  flag,  singing 
patriotic  songs  - including  the  National 
Anthem  - and  celebrating  Washington’s 
Birthday  and  that  of  other  statesmen.  In  his 
annual  report,  Brumbaugh  stated: 

“These  exercises  have  done  much  in  the 
process  of  Americanization  of  the  island; 
much  more  than  any  other  agency  ...  The 
minds  of  the  youth  are  being  molded 
Washington  style.  This  is  one  of  the 
outcomes  of  our  work.” 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 


CHE  LUMUMBA  SCHOOL 


"We’ve  got  to  do  something  to  save  the  children 
Soon  it  will  be  their  turn  to  try  and  save  the  world 
We  ve  got  to  do  something  to  save  the  children 
To  save  the  children” 

Gil  Scott  Heron 


Chris(Mark,  Ben  and  Cheray 


The  Che  Lumumba  School  in  New  Africa  House  at  the  Univ.  of  Mass,  was  started  in  the 
spring  of  1972  by  a group  of  people  concerned  about  the  education,  or  lack  of  it,  of  Third 
World  children.  All  of  them  teachers,  they  were  well  aware  of  the  problems  facing  Third 
World  children  in  the  public  schools.  The  objectives  of  the  school  at  the  time  were  to 
teach  the  children  skills  in  survival  needs.  The  school  has  broadened  and  changed  to 
encompass  an  internationalist  and  radical  perspective,  and  according  to  some  parents 
and  teachers  the  school  now  tries  to  teach  children  to  “think,  analyze,  challenge  and 
change".  Aside  from  teaching  basic  skill  areas,  the  Che  Lumumba  School  places  great 
emphasis  and  importance  on  cooperation,  not  competition,  and  pride  and  appreciation  of 
their  history  and  culture  as  Third  World  children  and  children  of  working  class  people. 

The  school  functions  as  a parent-teacher-child  cooperative.  The  tasks  for  functioning 
are  shared  by  all,  volunteering  and  committing  their  time  to  the  importance  of  the 
education  of  children. 


Text  by  Penny  Schwartz 
Photos:  Lionel  and  the 
Children  of  the  School 

The  children  learn  not  only  from  books  but  from  direct  experience  and  through  the 
experience  of  others.  Many  women  and  men  engaged  in  political  struggle  come  to  visit 
the  school  from  all  over  and  share  with  the  children  their  experiences  and  learn  from  the 
children  of  their  own  experiences. 

The  children  had  been  writing  many  letters  to  Martin  Sostre  while  he  was  in  prison. 
Though  Martin  Sostre  never  received  the  letters  while  he  was  in  prison,  he  received  them 
when  he  was  freed.  Parents  from  the  school  had  been  directly  involved  in  the  struggle  to 
free  Sostre  and  when  he  was  released  he  came  to  the  Amherst  area.  As  part  of  his  visit  he 
spent  time  at  the  school  and  explained  about  the  conditions  in  prison,  and  about  justice  in 
America. 

The  children  communicate  through  letters  with  other  political  prisoners  as  well. 

Arturo  Grant,  the  Puerto  Rican  labour  leader,  Carlos  Aeliciano,  who  spoke  on  the 
struggle  for  freedom  for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  Yuri  Kochiyama  who  is  involved 
in  the  defense  of  Third  World  women  are  just  a few  of  the  people  who  have  shared  their 
knowledge  and  experience  with  the  chidren.  They  all  came  away  not  only  impressed  but 
inspired.  The  school  serves  as  a forum  for  the  children  to  learn  from  the  experiences  of 
others  engaged  in  political  work. 


Cheray  and  Martin  Sostre  - a gift  for  him  from  the  children 


Susan  and  Alicia 


Cultural  activities  are  also  an  integral  part  of  the  children’s  learning  experience.  They 
have  gone  to  many  Third  World  graphics  exhibits,  to  see  the  Alvin  Ailey  dance  company 
and  to  other  progressive  cultural  events.  Many  of  the  banners  and  posters  that  you  have 
seen  at  political  activities  and  meetings  have  been  drawn  by  the  children  at  Che 
Lumumba  School. 

But  more  important  than  listing  the  activities  that  the  children  engage  in  is  to  ex- 
perience and  understand  the  growth  and  thoughtfulness  of  all  the  children.  They  are 
learning  not  to  accept  the  world  around  them;  the  suffering  and  oppression.  They  are 
learning  to  understand  why  the  injustices  exist  and  about  those  who  are  giving  their  lives 
to  change  them.  They  are  learning  to  see,  to  experience  and  to  do. 

When  Martin  Sostre  was  at  the  school  he  talked  about  the  conditions  in  prison  and 
about  justice  in  America.  The  children  spontaneously  produced  a play  about  Martin 
Sostre’s  trial.  The  photographs  speak  for  themselves.  Many  of  the  photographs  were 
taken  by  the  children,  with  the  help  of  Lionel. 


“the  trial" 


The  school  is  now  open  for  new  children.  Parents  must  be  committed  to  activepar- 
ticipation  in  the  school,  developing  curriculum  and  study  for  strong  education  of  Third 
World  children. 

For  more  information  call  the  Che  Lumumba  School.  545-0256. 
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OODy^  PEOPLE 

NOT FOR  PROFIT 


FOOD  DAY  ’76 

- Dawn  Sheppard 

During  April  8th  to  1 1th  Amherst  hosted  the  second  annual  Food  Day,  with  activities 
held  in  the  Amherst  Regional  High  School  and  The  Grace  Church.  The  main  emphasis 
this  year  was  the  necessity  of  changing  our  present  local  and  state  structures  regarding 
agricultural  production,  distribution  and  the  management  of  existing  and  potential 
agricultural  lands  to  a level  which  would  enable  a greater  self-sufficiency.  A parallel  focal 
point  of  Food  Day  was  concerned  with  agribusiness,  the  Third  World  population  and 
food. 

The  food  resources  of  the  world  and  especially  those  of  New  England  are  not  working 
to  our  advantage.  For  instance,  85  percent  of  the  food  in  Massachusetts  is  beng  imported. 
Over  the  past  years  the  amount  of  land  in  agriculture  has  been  decreasing.  The  number  of 
small  farms  has  been  on  the  decline  while  the  acreage  of  single  farms  is  increasing. 

Aside  from  land  problems,  the  nutritional  value  of  the  food  we  consume  is  severely 
inadequate.  Our  diets,  high  in  sugar,  fat  and  cholesterol  have  been  correlated  with  many 
health  problems.  While  we  eat  poorly  by  choi'ce,  millions  of  people,  because  of  their 
impoverished  situations,  are  forced  to  confront  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Realizing  there  are  problems  is  just  the  beginning.  When  our  present  food  policies  were 
formulated,  problems  such  as  these  were  not  taken  into  consideration  and  therefore  no 
provisions  for  alternative  actions  were  included.  Because  of  this  there  exists  a great  need 
to  create  and  implement  a new  food  policy  incorporating  today’s  need,  developments  and 
problems.  In  order  to  do  this  requires  public  action  and  public  awareness,  which  can  only 
be  achieved  through  mass  educational  efforts.  Here  we  come  to  the  purpose  of 
designating  time  for  the  events  of  Food  Day. 

Last  year  the  main  concern  of  Food  Day  was  to  make  people  more  aware  of  the  general 
food  issues  on  a national  and  worldwide  basis.  This  year  more  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
economic  and  political  implications,  especially  educating  the  public  about  state  and  local 
food  issues  and  what  can  or  is  being  done. 

FOOD  FOR  PEOPLE 

Food  Day  started  out  Thursday  April  8th  with  Joseph  D.  Collins,  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Food  and  Development  Policy  and  Richard  Gantrell  of  Harvard  Business 
School  discussing  "Profits  for  Hunger??  A debate  on  Agribusiness  and  the  Third  World 
Food  Economies".  They  spoke  before  a small,  mostly  college-student  audience. 

Their  discussion  centered  on  whether  agribusiness  multi-national  corporations  are 
cooperative  or  exploitive  and  what  role  they  do  or  should  play  in  the  government  of  a 
developing  country. 

Joseph  Collins  spoke  of  the  situations  faced  by  a developing  nation  and  how 
agribusiness  becomes  involved.  Because  of  the  inflationary  prices  of  agricultural  inputs 
and  equipment,  many  developing  countries  come  to  rely  on  imported  grain. 

One  alternative  to  importation  is  the  establishment  of  better  methods  of  production, 
but  this  requires  capital,  labor  and  technology.  Here  is  where  the  giant  agribusiness- 
multinational  corporations  enter.  The  priorities  of  a developing  nation  include  feeding 
the  population,  raising  the  standard  of  living,  employment,  balancing  payments,  and 
establishing  industry.  The  main  priority  will  differ  according  to  the  nation.  Trade-offs  will 
generally  have  to  be  made.  Agribusiness  claims  to  offer  employment,  efficiency  and 
financial  benefits.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  ideal  situation.  The  corporation,  however,  is 
also  there  for  a profit. 

Another  problem  in  some  countries  is  that  of  landlords  pushing  tenants  off  the  land  in 
order  to  gain  control  over  a greater  amount  of  production.  As  a result,  you  have  fewer 
people  controlling  agricultural  production  with  a greater  number  cut  out  of  the  food 
production  process.  This  in  turn  causes  a larger  per  cent  of  the  population  to  be  cut  out  of 
the  consumption  process.  More  grain  might  be  produced  per  capita,  but  because  of  the 
injustices  of  the  system,  it  is  not  distributed  in  an  equitable  manner. 

Also  discussed  by  Collins  and  Gantrell  was  an  offspring  of  the  “Green  Revolution”  - . 
government  subsidization  of  agricultural  modernization  such  as  fertilizer,  pesticides, 
machinery  and  irrigation  systems.  A point  made  by  Joseph  Collins  was  that  the  Green 
Revolution  failed  because  it  had  more  deeply  entrenched  the  poorer  class  of  people  by 
being  aimed  at  more  “progressive”  farmers.  While  it  increased  production  it  also  in- 
creased the  desire  for  profits  causing  the  disadvantaged  class  the  loss  of  control  of  land 
and  thereby  the  production  process.  What  we  need  is  a true  revolution  so  people  can  gain 
back  control  of  the  land. 

AGRIBUSINESS  A CHRONIC  PROBLEM 

Two  of  the  obstacles  a country  has  to  face  when  dealing  with  agribusiness  are  the  facts 
that  imported  technology  has  to  be  paid  for  with  exported  produce  and  because  of  its 
potential  to  be  exploited,  many  companies  desire  to  establish  production  facilities  in 
developing  countries. 

Richard  Gantrell  on  the  other. hand  admits  to  the  abuses  developing  nations  face  in 
dealing  with  agribusiness  but  disagrees  with  Collin’s  statement  that  increasing  production 
and  a better  distribution  system  would  not  in  part  solve  the  food  problem.  He  sees  the 
great  amount  of  hunger  as  a result  of  overpopulation  and  poor  distribution.  Gantrell 
poses  the  rhetorical  question  of  how  many  more  people  might  be  starvng  if  efforts  such 
as  agribusiness  and  the  Green  Revolution  had  not  been  made. 


Formerly  from  Brazil,  he  claims  a critical  point  is  whether  or  not  the  agribusiness 
multinational  corporation  is  actually  benefitting  the  country.  There  will  always  be 


Susan  Craft;,  ol  Hampshire  College  leading  a Food  Day  Workshop. 


Randy  Dean  on  the  flour  grinder. 

problems  and  abuses  but  if  the  country  would  be  better  off  with  agribusiness  then  effort 
should  be  made  for  reducing  the  problems  related  to  it. 

The  three  main  criteria  on  which  people  base  their  decision  on  what  to  eat  are 
pocketbook  (i.e.  money),  habit  and  lastly  nutrition.  The  “Green  Revolution”  which 
focused  on  improved  technologies  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  nations 
which  needed  the  inputs  the  most  were  unable  to  meet  the  costs  of  them.  Another  missing 
factor  was  that  peoples’  cultures  and  lifestyles  were  not  considered.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  for  an  economy  not  to  use  modernized  machinery;  concentrated  fertilizer  and  new 
varieties  of  seeds  but  to  use  more  land  and  people-power.  In  India,  for  example,  new 
improved  varieties  of  rice  were  not  accepted  because  they  weren’t  as  palatable  with 
chopsticks.  Because  of  these  unforeseen  implications  the  “Green  Revolution”  failed  and 
a vacuum  was  created.  The  blame  for  our  world  food  problem  has  been  placed  on 
agribusiness.  Although  a major  contributor,  we  are  using  it  as  an  escape  from  realization 
that  our  food  problems  also  stem  from  poor  planning,  indifference  and  lack  of  education. 
This  had  to  be  remedied  on  the  local  and  state  level  as  well  as  national  and  worldwide. 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY  FOR  MASS. 


On  Friday,  April  9th,  a panel  discussion  held  entitled,  “Toward  Self-Sufficiency...” 
Participants  were  Winston  Way,  Rutherford  Platt,  Paul  Slater  and  Don  Smiarowski. 
Talking  before  an  audience  of  about  75,  again  composed  mostly  of  college  students, 
they  presented  their  ^iews  on  agriculture  and  land  use  in  the  United  States  and  par- 
ticularly concerning  Massachusetts. 

A native  Vermonter,  Winston  Way,  of  the  Vermont  Co-operative  Extension  Service,  is 
an  “advocate  of  smallness”.  He  is  extremely  concerned  with  the  vulnerability  of 
agriculture 

The  problem  is  that  we  are  not  agriculturally  or  environmentally  oriented  and  because 
of  this  the  land  and  food  system  has  suffered  much  abuse.  Good  potential  agricultural 
land  is  covered  with  asphalt  because  of  inadequate  zoning.  Gur  soils,  due  to  poor 
management  programs,  have  been  exploited.  Inflationary  costs  have  made  it  more 
profitable  for  a farmer  to  sell  his  land.  We  have  polluted  our  water  and  our  air. 

Nutritionally  our  diets  are  imbalanced,  not  only  because  of  lack  of  certain  foods,  but 
because  of  excessive  amounts.  An  example.  Way  gave  is  that  Americans  consume  ap- 
proximately 70  grams  of  protein  a day.  Only  35  grams  are  necessary,  a good  portion  of  the 
population  getting  even  less.  One  reason  for  this  is  our  great  push  to  consume  meat  and 
eggs,  rather  than  grain  and  other  starchy-type  foods. 

Some  constructive  suggestions  for  the  New  England  Region  made  by  Way  include 
more  people-hours  in  agriculture  instead  of  machinery,  an  increase  of  commercial 
dairying  to  put  some  of  our  presently  unused  land  to  use,  a revival  of  cropping  agriculture 
which  avoids  monoculture  and  allowing  small  farms  and  mini-gardens  on  unused  land. 

Rutherford  Platt,  an  associate  orofessor  at  UMass  involved  in  land  use  planning 
discussed  the  role  of  zoning  in  the  wise  usage  of  our  land  resources.  Often  in  a small 
locality  the  land  will  be  zoned  similiarly  for  a number  of  purposes.  Potential  agricultural 
land  is  often  disregarded  and  as  a result  often  used  for  commercial  and  residential 
developments.  These  in  tern  often  cause  the  population  of  an  area  to  increase. 

Platt  used  flood  plains  as  an  example  where  zoning  is  necessary  but  often  not  optimal. 
The  way  our  system  is  now,  development  is  allowed  in  many  cases  along  the  flood  plain, 
only  to  be  damaged  whenever  a flood  occurs.  To  prevent  flood  hazards  structures  are  put 
up  which  often  create  havoc  in  the  environment.  Since  the  Connecticut  River  floodplain 
is  extremely  suitable  for  agriculture  and  recreation,  perhaps  the  best  action  would  be  to 
zone  it  for  these  uses.  Zoning  is  beneficial,  however,  only  when  carried  out  with  careful 
planning.  Public  input  is  needed  to  stress  the  type  of  land  use  control  which  will  deter- 
mine land  policies  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

“TOMORROW  S NEED,  NOT  YESTERDAY’S  FALLACIES" 

A former  farmer  from  New  Jersey,  now  a professor  at  Hampshire  College,  Paul  Slater 
spoke  on  “Support  Services  and  Possibilities  for  Future  Development”. 

Some  of  the  problems  especially  frustrating  New  England  farmers  are  that  farm 
machinery  suppliers  are  less  dependent  on  small  farmers,  the  increase  in  transportation 
costs,  the  fact  that  animals  to  be  slaughtered  have  to  be  shipped  out  of  state  while  the 
grain  to  feed  the  livestock  has  to  be  imported  because  of  absence  of  facilities,  the 
shortage  of  veterinarians  and  the  ever-increasing  costs  of  inputs. 

Slater  discussed  the  lack  of  people’s  concern  for  becoming  more  self-sufficient  and  the 
fact  there  is  a pervasive  belief  we  can  always  import  food.  He  goes  on  to  say  we  “should 
make  our  decisions  on  tomorrow’s  need,  not  yesterday’s  fallacies”. 

Finally,  Don  Smiarowski,  a local  dairy  farmer  from  Sunderland  gave  a “Local  Farmer’s 
Perspective”.  Disadvantages  a small  fanner  is  exposed  to  in  our  present  agricultural 
system  are  that  its  structure  is  geared  to  direct  additional  costs  to  the  small  operator,  a tax 
structure  in  which  land  is  taxed  according  to  use  instead  of  potential  value,  high  excise 
and  sales  taxes  and  disproportionately  high  transportation  costs. 

Mr.  Smiarowski,  however,  sees  what  Massachusetts  has  to  offer  and  is  optimistic  about 
a growing  self-sufficiency.  Being  close  to  the  market  and  able  to  sell  direct  to  consumers 
are  only  a few  of  the  advantages.  The  independent  life-style  and  seasonal  changes  allow 
for  flexibility  and  a varied  life. 

OTHER  WORKSHOPS 

Throughout  Saturday,  various  workshops  were  being  held  covering  a variety  of  sub- 
jects from  land  trusts  and  land  use  to  food  co-operatives  to  agribusiness  and  the  politics  of 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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Leftist  Palestinians  Sweep  Israeli  — 
Held  Elections  In  Occupied  West  Bank 


NEW  YORK  (LNS)  - Palestinian 
candidates  openly  supporting  the 
Palestinian  Liberation  Organization  (PLO) 
won  sweeping  victories  in  municipal 
elections  held  in  the  Israeli-occupied  West 
Bank  on  April  12. 

In  Nablus.  Ramallah,  Hebron,  Jericho, 
Tulkarem,  Beit  Jala  and  Beit  Sahur  - which 
include  the  largest  town  on  the  West  Bank 
- pro- PLO  nationalists  won  all  or  almost  all 
municipal  seats. 

Of  148  municipal  positions  open  in  the 
elections,  only  48  individuals  from  the  1972 
election  were  returned  to  office.  The  PLO 
had  essentially  boycotted  those  elections. 

Losing  in  the  recent  elections  were  the 
traditional  leaders  and  families  who  had 
cooperated  with'  the  previous  Turkish, 
British  and  Jordanian  occupation  and  the 
current  Israeli  military  occupation.  The 
most  notable  loser  was  the  former  mayor 
of  Hebron.  82-year  old  Sheik  Mohammed 
Abu  Jabri,  whose  family  had  ruled  the  city 
for  generations.  Sheik  Jabri  withdraw  from 
the  race  rather  than  face  certain  defeat. 

In  March,  less  than  a month  before  the 
election,  a pro-PLO  mayoral  candidate  in 
Hebron  was  deported  to  Lebanon, 
ostensibly  for  inciting  student  riots,  by  the 
Israeli  military.  Nevertheless,  another  pro- 
PLO  candidate  won  that  election. 

Israel  seized  the  West  Bank  from  Jordan 
following  the  June,  1967.  Mid  East  War. 
Although  recognized  in  the  1920’s  by  the 
League  of  Nations  and  later  by  the  United 
Nations  as  Palestinian  national  territory, 
British-installed  King  Hussein  of  Jordan 
seized  the  West  Bank  for  his  kingdom 
following  the  declaration  of  the  state  of 
Israel  in  1948. 

The  Palestinian  Liberation  Organization, 
recognized  by  the  United  Nations  as  the 
legitimate  representative  of  the  Palestinian 
lieople.  has  demanded  that  the  West  Bank 
be  returned  to  its  control  as  the  first  step  in 
its  goal  of  a democratic  secular  state  in  all 
of  Palestine. 

“Justice  Must  Be  First" 

The  newly  elected  mayor  Ramallah 


Karim  Khalaf  explained  to  a WBAI  radio 
(NY)  correspondent  in  Jerusalem  before 
the  election,  of  what  the  Palestinians  in  the 
West  Bank  wanted. 

“We  would  like  to  live  in  peace,  in  our 
own  state,  in  the  future.  We  would  like  to 
live  as  good  neighbors  with  the  Israelis.  But 
not  at  our  expense,  giving  Jews  from  Russia 
the  right  to  come  to  this  area  and  live  in  my 
home  (while)  I have  no  right  to  live  in  the 
area.  Justice  must  be  first,”  he  said. 

“Could  the  vote  be  more  clear?”  Mayor 
Karim  asked  a New  York  Times  reporter 
following  the  election  of  his  “National 
Bloc"  ticket,  which  also  won  eight  of  the 
nine  seats  on  the  Ramallah  City  Council. 

"The  vote  shows  the  whole  world  that 
the  West  Bankers  are  Palestinians  who 
want  to  establish  their  own  national  entity 
anil  put  an  end  to  the  Israeli  occupation,” 
he  said. 

Shattered  by  the  election  results  are 
hopes  by  the  Israeli  government  to  create  a 
"moderate"  Palestinian  leadership.  Israel 
had  talked  of  a joint  Israeli-Jordanian 
control  of  the  West  Bank,  sidestepping  the 
PLO  demand  for  a Palestinian  national 
authority  of  the  area.  The  plan  believed  to 
have  been  favored  by  the  Israeli  leadership 
included  returning  administrative  control 
of  the  West  Bank  over  to  Jordan,  while 
retaining  Israeli  security  and  other  forms 
of  control  of  the  area. 

Although  candidates  in  the  election 
were  banned  from  representing  political 
parties  by  the  Israeli  military  authorities, 
there  was  a clear  “pro-Jordan”  block  of 
candidates  supported  by  Israel  that  lost  the 
elections,  as  well  as  a "National  Bloc”  that 
supported  the  PLO. 

A PLO  source  in  the  United  Nations 
explained  the  meaning  of  the  elections: 
Israel  wanted  men  to  bring  to  Geneva  to 
speak  for  the  Palestinians  on  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza.  They  thought  that  they 
could  bring  their  own  candidates.  They 
have  lost  everything  now  if  they  want  to 
say  that  the  PLO  does  not  represent  the 
Palestinians." 


$4  Billion  In 
Unnecessary  Operations 

NEW  YORK  (Feminist  Communications 
- LNS)  — According  to  recently  released 
figures,  an  estimated  2.4  million  un- 
necessary surgeries  were  performed  in  the 
United  States  in  1974.  These  unneeded 
surgeries  took  nearly  12,000  lives  and  cost 
patients  almost  $4  billion.  The  most 
common  of  these  surgeries  were 
hysterectomies,  tonsilectomies,  and  ap- 
pendectomies. 

Ford  Vetoes 
Day  Care  Bill 

NEW  Y ORK  (LNS)  - Gerald  Ford,  in  his 
47th  veto  since  coming  to  office  in  August, 
1974,  rejected  a measure  that  would  have 
provided  $125  million  to  enable  daycare 
centers 'to  meet  federal  standards.  Unless 
the  centers  meet  the  standards  by  July  1, 
they  will  be  disqualified  from  futhre 
federal  funding. 

According  to  a spokesperson  for 
Workers  and  Parents  United  for  Daycare, 
an  organization  in  New  York,  the  veto 
could  mean  the  disqualification  of  at  least 
25  per  cent  of  the  nation's  federally  funded 
ilaycare  centers  which  provide  childcare 
for  over  1 million  children.  Daycare 
centers  in  the  South  are  in  the  greatest 
danger  of  failing  to  meet  the  standards. 

Although  the  measure  for  upgrading  the 
daycare  centers  was  very  popular  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  passing  by  a 
margin  of  317-72,  the  Senate  is  unlikely  to 
override  Ford’s  vote  because  its  margin  of 
approval  of  59-30  falls  short  of  the  two- 
thirds  vote  needed  to  override  a 
presidential  veto. 

Velma  Denlinger  of  Workers  and 
Parents  United  for  Daycare  said  that  the 
effects  of  hundreds  of  daycare  centers 
throughout  the  country  closing  would  be 
"disastrous."  "There  is  just  no  alternative 
for  a single  parent,"  she  said.  "Private 
daycare  costs  are  now  up  to  $35  a week  per 
child  and  there  is  just  no  way  a low-income 
person  can  make  it.  It  actually  comes  down 
to  forcing  people  to  quit  their  jobs  and  go 
on  welfare." 


Italians  Demonstrate 
For  Abortion 

NEW  YORK  (LNS)  - More  than  20,000 
women  gathered  in  Rome  on  April  3 to 
demand  the  right  of  free,  legal  and 
unrestricted  abortion,  in  an  impressive 
show  of  force  against  Italy’s  Christian 
Democratic  government. 

Women  poured  into  the  city  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  th*  many  par- 
ticipating political  organizations  - ranging 
from  far  left  to  moderate  — formed  a united 
front,  chanting  such  slogans  as  “We  will 
decide,  not  the  Pope,"  ‘Today  in  the 
square  for  abortion.  Tomorrow  in  the  fight 
with  the  gun"  and  “Let’s  abort  the  Christian 
Democracy." 

I argets  of  the  demonstrators  included 
the  Vatican,  Prime  Minister  Aldo  Moro, 
and  also  Communist  Party,  leader  Enrico 
Berlinguer,  whose  party  has  sought  a 
"historic  compromise”  with  the  ruling 
Christian  Democrats. 

1 he  demonstration  had  been  organized 
initially  by  militant  leftist  feminist 
organizations  and  the  Radical  Party  to 
celebrate  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
women's  right. to  vote  in  Italy.  However,  a 
vote  taken  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the 
previous  week  sanctioning  abortion  only  in 
cases  of  rape  or  when  a woman’s  life  is  in 
danger,  provoked  a much  larger  and  more 
unified  demonstration.  The  Christian 
Democrats  allied  themselves  with  the  neo- 
fascist  Italian  Social  Movement  for  the 
vote. 

Italy’s  previous  government  resigned  on 
January  8,  and  the  present  government  has 
been  faced  both  with  dissension  from 
within  and  increasing  opposition  from 
without.  Abortion  is  seen  as  the  key  issue 
threatening  the  continuation  of  the  Moro 
regime,  and  a referendum  may  be  called. 

According  to  Le  Monde’s  Italy 
correspondent,  the  women  on  April  3 
demonstrated  "not  only  for  abortion,  but 
lor  a reform  of  the  society  ...  A referen- 
dum, if  it  takes  place,  will  certainly  not  be 
’apolitical.’  as  the  Christian  Democracy 
hopes.  Each  ‘yes'  (for  abortion)  will  ...  be 
interpreted  as  as‘no’  to  the  present  regime.” 

A recent  poll  revealed  that  the  great 
majority  of  Italians  (81  percent)  believe 
that  a woman  who  has  voluntarily  ended 
her  pregnancy  in  the  course  of  the  first  two 
or  three  months  should  not  be  either 
arrested  or  condemned.  The  same  per- 
centage believe  that  abortion  should  be 
authorized  by  law.  not  only  in  cases  of  rape 
or  endangered  health. 


House  Authorizes  $2  Billion  More  In  Weapons  Than  Ford  Requested 


NEW  YORK  (LNS)  - The  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  which  two  months  earlier 
objected  vocally  to  President  Ford’s 
military  oriented  budget  proposal,  ap- 
proved on  April  9 a defense  procurement 
budget  contained  $2  billion  more  than  the 
one  Ford  had  requested. 

The  total  "military  procurement" 
authorized  by  the  House  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  in  October  (FY1977)  was  $33.4 
billion,  or  2b  percent  more  than  last  year’s 
procurement  of  $25.5  billion.  "Military 
procurement,"  primarily  for  weapons 
development,  is  one  part  of  the  military 
budget. 

The  House  action,  taken  after  less  than 
two  days'  debate,  added  $2  billion  to  Ford’s 
overall  "defense”  request  of  $113  billion 
(last  year's  budget  was  $90.5  billion)  and  to 
the  total  defense  related  spending, 
estimated  by  the  Women’s  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  to  be 
SI 59.9  billion. 

.On  April  9.  the  second  day  of  the  recent 
debate  over  the  issue,  the  House  over- 
whelmingly rejected  an  amendment 
banning  the  flight  testing  of  maneuverable 
MaRV  nuclear  missiles,  a program  which 
will  cost  billions  in  the  years  ahead: 
rejected  an  amendment  cutting  overseas 
trixvp  strength  by  47,000;  and  approved  $2 
billion  more  than  requested  for  con- 
struction of  nuclear  pow'ered  naval  vessels. 
The  day  before,  the  House  rejected  an 
amendment  seeking  a construction  delay 
of  the  most  expensive  weapons  system 
every  conceived  --  the  B-l  bomber. 

The  projected  $17  billion  military 
budget  increase  is  by  far  the  largest  in  a 
non-wartime  situation,  and  this  year’s 
budget  request  is  40  percent  higher  than 
the  budget  at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  v-'  i \ /f.’.'jJ  b 


Most  Expensive  Weapons  Systems  Ever 

Some  of  the  sophisticated  weapons 
approved  by  the  House,  besides  the  B-l 
bomber  and  the  MaRV  missiles,  include 
the  following: 

Trident  submarine.  The  Trident  sub- 
marine. at  a cost  of  $1.2  billion  each,  will 
be  the  world’s  most  costly  single  weapon. 
The  Navy  wants  to  build  eleven  Tridents, 
the  first  to  be  operational  in  1979.  The 
Trident  sub,  along  with  624  Trident 
nuclear  missiles,  was  projected  to  cost  a 
total  of  $13  billion  in  1973.  but  by  this  year 
the  overall  cost  estimate,  excluding 
development  and  operation,  had  risen  to 
$18. 5 billion. 

T he  House  gave  the  Navy  the  go-ahead 
to  build  two  Tridents  despite  serious 
problems  encountered  in  the  develop- 
mental stage.  According  to  Pacific  News 
Service,  the  Tident  missiles’  propellant 
(manufactured  by  Hercules,  Inc.)  tends  to 
explode  upon  ignition  and  even  explode 
spontaneously  after  serveral  years'  storage. 
Navy  sources  have  told  PNS  that  they  think 
the  problem  of  the  "hot"  propellant  has  yet 
to  be  solved.  Because  of  the  problem,  the 
first  Tridents,  to  be  built  by  1979,  are 
expected  to  be  missile-less  for  at  least  two 
years. 

Cruise  missiles.  These  are  self-propelled, 
self-guided  missiles  that  cruise  close  to  the 
ground  or  water  to  avoid  radar  detection. 
The  cruise  missiles  are  modeled  after 
Germany’s  WWII  buzz  bombs,  but  are 
fitted  with  nuclear  warheads.  The  House 
approved  $179.2  for  research  and 
development  of  the  missiles,  which  the 
U.S.  initially  scrapped  in  1954.  The 
eventual  construction  cost  of  the  cruise 
missiles  is  expected  to  be  many  billions. 

XM-1  Tanks.  This  battletank  system  will 
'«i*t  -fcr  loftal'iof  $b.'2ibrihoir  'in  the'  years 


ahead.  Congress  approved  construction  of 
(his  system,  although  they  will  be  five  times 
as  expensive  as  the  M-60  tanks  they  will 
replace. 

SAM-D  missiles.  This  is  a $6.7  billion 
anti-bomber  missile  system  designed  to 
replace  the  multi-billion  .dollar  Nike 
Hercules  and  Hawk  missile  systems.  The 
most  expensive  defense  system  ever 
devised,  SAM-D  was  approved  despite  the 
lack  of  any  innovations  in  Soviet  bombers 
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and  an  over-all  reduction  in  Soviet  bomber 
strength. 

AWACS  (Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  System).  This  system  of  32  radar 
equipped  planes  will  hover  over  Europe  in 
order  to  warn  of  any  imminent  nuclear 
attack  on  NATO  countries.  AWACS  will 
cost  $3  billion  and  the  U.S.  is  going  ahead 
with  the  construction  of  24  of  the  planes 
despite  the  fact  that  NATO  countries  have 
not  yet  approved  AWACS. 


Cobra  helicopter.  The  world’s  most 
expensive  helicopter,  the  Cobra  will  be 
equipped  with  eight  anti-tank  missiles.  The 
Army  was  given  the  go-ahead  to  construct 
82  Cobras  at  the  cost  of  $1.5  miDion  each. 

Atmosphere  on  Capitol  Hfll 

“The  whole  atmosphere  has  changed,” 
Representative  Jim  Lloyd  (D-Cal)  said  of 
Congress’s  attitude  towards  the  Pentagon. 
Lloyd  was  one  of  dozens  of 
Congresspeople  who  voted  to  reduce  last 
year’s  military  budget  request  of  $98.3 
billion  to  $90.5  billion,  only  to  turn  around 
this  year  and  vote  for  more  money  than 
Ford  requested. 

Three  junior  members  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  after  ex- 
periencing two  months  of  hard-sell 
campaigning  by  the  military,  issued  an 
angry  statement  March  28,  charging  the 
Administration  with  a “well  orchestrated 
campaign  to  spook  the  American  people." 
The  three.  Congresspeople  said  the  Ad- 
ministration is  "telling  goblin  stories  over  a 
campfire”  concerning  Soviet  military 
strength  and  putting  forth  the  "absurd 
proposition  the  American  military 
establishment  is  wasting  away  and  can  only 
be  revived  by  an  infusion'  of  high-calorie 
megabucks.” 


Although  Congress  is  in  an  especially 
conservative  mood  this  session,  its  military 
budget  cuts  in  the  last  nine  years  were 
relatively  small.  These  past  cuts  were 
aimed  at  appropriations  for  the  Indochina 
war.  foreign  troop  reductions,  and  some 
"cost  saving."  but  weren't  aimed  at  general 
military  spending  or  weapons  develop- 
•j,  ment. 
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BIOETHICS  OR  BIOPOLITICS 


During  the  weekend  of  April  9-11,  the  “Northeast  Undergraduate  Conference  on 
Bioethics”  was  held  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  Organized  and  coordinated  by 
students  from  the  five  college  area,  the  conference  was  to  enable  undergraduates  to 
"...discuss,  assess  and  share  their  ideas  and  opinions  on  the  ethical,  legal  and  social  im- 
plications of  modern  medicine  and  the  biological  sciences  ...  and  (to)  assemble  a clearer 
picture  of , what  comprises  bioethics”.  Presentations  were  made  by  undergraduates  with  a 
good  sprinkling  of  established  doctors  and  academicians.  Issues  included  Women's 
Health  Issues;  Population  Control  Policies;  Genetics  and  Society;  Behavior 
Modification;  Human  Experimentation;  Education  and  Perspectives  of  Bioethics. 
Symposia  were  run  concurrently  and  one  could  not  attend  as  many  sessions  as  one  might 
have  liked.  What  you  are  about  to  read  is  my  regurgitation  of  some  aspects  of  the  con- 
ference complete  with  my  own  analysis  (or  biases,  if  you  like). 

‘BIOETHICS  or  BIOPOLITICS’,  the  title  of  this  article,  comes  from  a sign  that  found 
its  way  into  the  conference  and  my  own  feelings  about  the  politics  of  the  ethics  of  science. 
The  political  implications  of  some  issues  surfaced  on  occasion  but,  generally,  were  not 
well  developed  during  the  conference.  The  conference  ended  with  a reaffirmation  of  the 
complexities  of  the  problems  of  bioethics.  However,  I don’t  feel  that  a ‘clearer  picture  of 
what  comprises  bioethics’  was  formed  nor  do  I feel  it  was  discussed  to  any  great  degree 
except  perhaps  at  several  sessions  (including;  population  control  policies,  behavior 
modification  in  prisons  and  the  sessions  concerned  with  women’s  health). 

One  panel  discussion  entitled,  ‘Do  We  Have  the  Right  to  Die?’,  left  me  thinking  that 
something  was  missed  Mercy  killings  and  (attempted)  suicides  and  their  related  problems 
occasionally  find  their  way  into  the  media.  Though  I feel  that  the  ethical  considerations 
involved  are  important,  it  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  the  wrong  questions  were  presented. 
Rather  than  posing  the  question  of  having  the  right  to  die,  we  should  be  asking;  ‘Do  We 
Have  the  Right  to  LIVE?  to  EAT?  to  SHELTER?  to  MEDICAL  ATTENTION?’  These 
questions  were  not  brought  up  (With  some  exceptions).  Only  by  dealing  with  these 
questions  do  I feel  that  we  can  adequately  deal  with  bioethics.  What  ethics  are  involved  in 
hazardous  work  areas?  What  are  the  ethical  implications  of  the  increase  of  cancer  related 
deaths  of  workers  at  the  Monsanto  plant  in  Chicopee  (see  NEW. UNITY,  April  issue)  and 
of  workers  in  other  occupations  where  cancer  related  deaths  are  high.  When  a worker 
becomes  terminally-ill,  the  question  of  ‘do  they  have  the  right  to  die?’  only  overshadows 
the  question  of  their  right  to  live.  With  today’s  economy  down,  the  worker  is  often  faced 
with  the  decision  of  whether  they  want  to  work  in  a ‘safer’  workplace  or  unemployment. 
With  current  studies  indicating  most  cancers  to  be  environmentally  related,  the  workers’ 
environment  is  the  last  to  be  cleaned  if  cleaned  at  all;  Why?  The  ethics  here  are  more 
politics.  If  we  deal  with  the  politics  first,  we  can  then  deal  with  the  ethics  of  the  right  to 
die  and  then  we  might  find  that  there  aren’t  as  many  ‘right  to  die’  cases  as  there  are  today. 


At  a symposium  on  behavior  control  practices  in  prisons,  Robert  Martin  (editor  of  the 
Newspaper  of  the  Northeastern  Prisoners  Assoc.,  Boston)  presented  a chronology  of  the 
development  of  present  behavior  control  programs  in  prisons.  Prison  rebellions  in  the 
Ws  exposed  the  wrongs  of  prison  systems,  said  Martin.  These  rebellions  were  partly  due 
to  an  increased  awareness  in  prisoners  of  the  political  oppression  in  the  United  States  and 
its  class  relationship.  The  number  of  obvious  political  prisoners  increased  during  the  '60’s. 
I say  obvious  for  most  people  in  prison  are  from  the  poor  and  working  classes  with  a great 
percentage  being  Third  World  persons.  They  are  political  prisoners  because  they  have 
been  exploited  and  oppressed  by  a racist,  sexist,  class  prejudiced  society  more  concerned 
with  profit  than  with  peoples’  needs. 

Also,  this  same  period  saw  many  middle  class  persons  going  to  prison  for  drug  charges. 
Thus,  the  prison  populations  saw  some  changes  and  consequently  so  did  prisoner  ac- 
tivism. 

Much  of  the  behavior  control  programs  which  are  and  have  been  applied  in  prisons  are 
based  on  studies  carried  out  at  California  Institutions  and  were  funded  by  the  LEAA 
(LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE  ASSOCIATION)  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons.  These  studies  were  used  to  form  programs  such  as  the  ‘START’  program  at  the 
federal  prison  in  Springfield,  Mo.  (no  longer  in  existence),  according  to  Martin.  A similar 
program  was  initiated  and  still  exists  at  the  Michigan  Intensive  Program  Center  at 
Marquette,  Mich.  Both  programs  incorporate  a step  system,  where  all  rights  (also  called 
‘privileges’)  are  taken  x away  from  inmates  in  the  program. 
These  programs  were  geared  particularly  towards  rebellious’  inmates  and  was  to  turn 
them  into  more  ideal  prisoners.  The  first  step  in  the  START  program  was  to  place  an 
inmate  in  solitary  and  the  50  or  so  prisoners  involved  would  receive  one  shower  and  one 
hour  exercise  per  week.  Completion  of  the  final  step  brought  the  inmate  back  to  the 
general  population.  The  START  program  was  designed  by  people  under  a ‘science  label’. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  relationship  of  university  research  and  government  funding 
to  these  programs  and  also  to  other  potentially  repressive  programs.  The  University  of 
Massachusetts  has  a number  of  LEAA  contracts.  The  Veterans  Coalition  for  Com- 
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munity  Affairs  at  UMass  is  currently  investigating  the  significance  of  the  research  carried 
out  by  these  contracts.  Of  course,  only  the  positive  aspects  of  this  research  is  described  to 
people  (if  one  can  see  any  positive  aspects  at  all  in  this  research). 

Chris  DiMinico,  an  inmate  at  Norfolk  MCI,  presented  a slide  show  and  described  the 
set  up  at  Walpole  MCI.  The  ‘ideal  goal’  of  a prison  is  to  reduce  recidivism,  according  to 
Chris.  However,  when  those  conditions  which  lead  persons  to  prisons;  persons  primarily 
from  Third  World,  poor  white  and  working  class  backgrounds;  if  those  conditions  are  not 
changed,  then  neither  will  recidivism  change.  In  a previous  symposium,  Marvin 
Kalkstien,  from  Science  for  the  People  and  UWW  at  Umass,  related  criminals  in  the  U.S. 
and  in  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  Most  criminals  in  the  U.S.  are  from  the  poor 
classes,  and  their  crimes  are  primarily  of  an  economic  nature  - the  criminals  have  little  in 
economic  terms.  Whereas  in  China  the  criminals  are  those  who  take  too  much  - quite 
different  from  our  definition  of  a criminal. 

Chris  also  spoke  of  prisons  trying  to  break  the  individual.  The  goal  is  to  change  a 
person’s  attitude  so  that  they  will  accept  conditions  they  would  not  accept  previously. 
Prisons  try  to  change  attitudes  but  do  not  help  an  inmate  adjust  upon  release. 

A third  participant  was  Greg  Saunders,  an  inmate  on  educational  release  which  means 
he  attends  UMass  but  must  return  to  the  Northampton  House  of  Correction  at  night. 
Greg  spoke  of  some  of  the  problems  he  faced  upon  getting  back  to  the  community, 
UMass  in  his  case. 

This  was  one  of  the  better  presentations  for  it  attempted  to  deal  with  and  expose  the 
problems  of  prisons.  Who  do  prisons  serve?  How  are  they  run?  Who  fills  them  and  why? 
These  questions  were  presented  and  dealt  with.  This  is  not  an  adequate  presentation  of 
the  symposium  but  a tape  has  been  made  by  the  Student  Video  Project  at  UMass  and 
people  interested  in  viewing  it  may  contact  the  SVP  for  more  information. 


Science  for  the  People  members,  George  Salzman  and  Marvin  Kalstein,  took  part  in  a 
symposium  on  ‘population  control  policies’.  Other  symposium  participants  made 
presentations  describing  population  problems  and  methods  of  dealing  with  them.  Dr. 
Margaret  Strahl  described  activities  of  the  Association  for  Voluntary  Sterilization  (AVS). 
Dr.  Strahl  stressed  that  AVS  requires  informed  consent  before  providing  a free 
sterilization.  AVS  received  nearly  80  percent  of  their  funds  from  USAID  (U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development)  and  spent  nearly  90  percent  of  their  funds  internationally 
(figures  for  FY  1974).  When  questioned.  Dr.  Strahl  could  not  elaborate  much  further  on 
the  funding  and  international  activities,  (see  the  September  '75  OUTFRONT  for  more 


information  on  USAID  and  its  activities  at  UMass).  Salzman  began  his  presentation  with 
the  question  of  whether  there  is  a population  problem.  He  questioned  the  role  of  the 
media  and  its  control  by  ‘private  capitalists’.  Salzman  also  spoke  of  ‘food’  distribution  and 
production  as  being  the  problems  and  not  over-population. 

China  (PRofC)  was  cited  as  an  example  of  what  could  be  done  when  food  is  produced 
for  people  and  not  for  profit.  China,  with  less  per  capita  land  than  the  U.S.  and  with  the 
world's  largest  population,  is  able  to  feed  its  entire  population.  Cuba  is  another  example 
of  what  can  be  done  when  the  needs  of  people  come  before  the  needs  of  capitalists.  Due 
to  a lack  of  time,  the  roots  of  the  population  crisis  were  not  examined  too  deeply.  This  is 
unfortunate  for  the  media  presents  the  problem  as  one  of  too  many  people.  Phrases  such 
as,  ‘if  they  can’t  provide  for  their  children,  they  shouldn’t  have  children’,  are  put  forth. 
The  important  question  is  why  can’t  the  poor  provide  for  their  children  as  well  as  others 
can.  Is  it  because  poor  people  are  lazy?  Is  it  because  they  have  sex  without  understanding 
that  children  can  result?  (A  similar  statement  was  made  at  another  workshop).  The 
problem  is  more  in  the  area  of  people  not  having  access  to  land  (especially  in  the  Third 
World)  or  control  over  the  means  of  production.  In  Third  World  countries  where 
population  growth  rates  are  highest  and  hunger  is  greatest,  multinational  corporations 
own  large  tracts  of  land.  Much  of  this  land  was  taken  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  When  the  multinationals  leave,  the  people  generally  take  over  the  land  and 
begin  producing  food  to  feed  themselves,  that  is  if  the  land  is  left  in  usable  condition. 
Much  can  be  said  of  the  population  problem  the  world  faces  today.  The  problem,  I 
believe,  is  not  one  of  too  large  a population  but  rather  one  of  oppression  and  exploitation 
of  people. 

With  the  first  day  of  the  conference,  an  organizational  meeting  was  held  forming  a 
local  chapter  of  Science  for  the  People.  What  is  Science  for  the  People?  SftP  means 
’recognizing  the  political  nature  of  science;  access  for  all  people  to  useful  human 
knowledge;  organizing  women  and  men  of  science  to  struggle  along  with  other  com- 
munities aimed  at  fundamental  social  change’.  Science  is  often  presented  as  an  area 
which  is  unaccessible  to  many  people,  especially  those  lacking  formal  education.  SftP 
refutes  this.  SftP  means  science  being  responsive  to  human  needs.  For  more  information 
on  SftP  in  Amherst,  contact  Marvin  Kalksteun  at  University  Without  Walls,  UMass;  545- 
0844  or  Susan  Woskie;  549-0547. 


( Also  see  related  article  on  page  1 9,  this  issue) 

Many  presentations  have  not  been  covered  by  this  article,  due  primarily  to  space  and 
time.  However,  very  good  presentations  were  made  concerning  Women’s  Health  Issues. 
Hopefully,  these  will  be  presented  in  a later  issue  of  OUTFRONT.  People  interested  in 
any  of  the  presentations  or  people  wishing  to  criticize  this  Article  may  contact  me  at  the 
Commuter  Collective  or  OUTFRONT  - Commuter  Lounge,  UMass.  or  call  545-2154. 
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GETHERS  AND  BROWN— 


VICTIMS  OF 
AMERICAN  “JUSTICE” 

- Ed  Cohen 


Craemen  Gethers  and  Earl  Brown,  two 
U.  Mass  students,  are  presently  fighting  a 
powerful  legal  system  for  their  freedom. 
They  have  been  incarcerated  in  Walpole, 
Northampton  Jail,  and  Norfolk  Prison 
since  they  began  serving  their  sentences 
for  a robbery  which  they  allegedly  took 
part  in.  Anyone  who  is  familiar  in  any  way 
with  the  case,  should  be  convinced  of  their 
innoc  ence. 


split,  Craemen  being  tried  and  sentenced 
during  the  summer  of  1975,  and  Earl 
convicted  in  October,  1975. 

During  the  course  of  the  trials,  many 
contradictions  and  inconsistencies  in  the 
state’s  star  wim esses  became  apparent. 
The  way  in  which  the  trials  were  con- 
ducted seemed  to  support  charges  of 
racism  in  the  proceedings. 


Earl  Brown 


Their  ordeal  began  on  August  7,  1974  at 
11:30  P.M.  when  the  MacDonald’s  on  Rte. 
9 in  Hadley  was  robbed.  At  that  time,  3 
men  entered  MacDonald’s;  one  man, 
wearing  a headband  and  sunglasses  en- 
tered through  a side  entrance  and  sat  in  the 
back.  As  the  other  two  men  entered  the 
restaurant,  the  man  in  the  back  pulled  out 
a shotgun  and  warned  everybody  not  to 
move.  The  three  men  eventually  fled  with 
approximately  1 100  dollars. 

The  police  soon  arrived,  and  obtained 
statements  from  the  people  in  the 
restaurant.  Of  all  the  people  in  the 
restaurant,  only  three  people  were  willing 
to  give  positive  identification  of  the  three 
black  men,  and  one  person’s  testimony  was 
eventually  discarded  when  it  was  shown  in 
court  that  his  description  was  too  vague  to 
be  used.  The  police  recovered  the  car,  and 
in  the  car  was  found  a shotgun,  a brown 
turtleneck,  and  a long  green  coat.  In  court, 
the  police  stated  that  there  were  no 
fingerprints  to  be  found  on  any  of  the 
items.  A few  days  later,  the  two  remaining 
witnesses  (both  white)  were  brought  to  the 
U.Mass  ID  center  by  police,  and  there  they 
picked  out  of  a small  number  of  photos,  a 
photo  with  the  name  Robert  Brown  on  the 
back.  Earl’s  dorm  room  was  subsequently 
entered  by  police  utilizing  incorrect  search 
proceedures,  and  a green  coat  and  brown 
turtleneck  were  seized.  Earl  was  arrested  a 
short  time  later. 

Two  weeks  after  the  robbery,  Craemen 
Gethers  was  seen  by  the  state's  star  wit- 
nesses, Cathy  Clark  and  Debrah  Cook  at 
the  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  Restaurant  cn 
Rte.  9.  They  thought  that  Gethers  was  one 
of  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  robbery,  so 
they  called  the  police,  and  Craemen 
Gethers  was  arrested  a short  time  later. 

The  first  trial,  held  from  March  17-21, 
1975  was  a joint  trial,  which  resulted  in  a 
hung  jury  for  both  men.  The  case  was  then 


In  Earl’s  case,  the  photo  which  the 
witnesses  picked  out  of  several  photos 
shown  to  them  by  police  was  not  a picture 
of  Robert  Earl  Brown  at  all,  but  a photo  of 
a Robert  Brown,  a student  who  not  only 
bore  no  resemblance  to  Earl,  but  also  had 
graduated  and  moved  to  Boston  two  years 
before  the  robbery.  Despite  the  courtroom 
discovery  of  the  incorrect  photo,  the  trial 
went  on,  leading  to  Earl  Brown’s  con- 
viction. 

During  the  course  of  the  trial,  the 
prosecuting  attorney  also  used  the  tur- 
tleneck and  coat  found  in  Brown’s  room  to 
justify  conviction,  despite  the  discovery  of 
similar  items  of  clothing  found  in  the  car 
matching  the  description  of  the  getaway 
vehicle. 

Craemen,  it  was  discovered  in  court,  had 
injured  his  ankle  a week  before  the  rob- 
bery, the  injury  being  so  severe,  according 
to  hospital  reports  and  a Doctor’s 
testimony,  as  to  confine  him  to  crutches 
until  the  ankle  healed.  In  court  the  witness 
stated  that  the  man  described  as  Gethers 
walked  with  no  limp,  yet  Craemen  was 
confined  to  crutches  before,  during  and 
after  the  robbery  took  place  Ire  was  also 
seen  by  witnesses  as  playing  cards  in  his 
U.Mass  Dorm  room  at  the  exact  time  the 
robbery  took  place. 

In  court,  a picture  was  shown  to  the 
witnesses  and  the  jury  and  identified  by 
them  as  being  a picture  of  Gethers.  The 
fact  that  this  was  not  a photo  of  Craemen 
Gethers  at  all  but  the  image  of  a 
Springfield  Reverend  was  of  no  con- 
sequence. 

The  descriptions  that  the  witnesses  gave 
were  really  too  inconsistent  to  be  used,  yet 
they  were.  John  Bracey,  chairperson  of  the 
DuBois  Dept,  of  Afro-American  Studies 
said  of  the  trial,  "The  state's  case  was  based 
on  eye-witness  identification  of  the 


April  21  Support  Rally  at  UMass  (see  pg.  4) 


suspects.  The  thing  which  impressed  me 
was  the  weakness  of  the  identification  of 
the  two  people.”  Bracy  questioned  the  fact 
that  no  MacDonald’s  employees  could 
identify  any  of  the  suspects,  and  went  on  to 
say  that  "...I  think  that  the  racism  of  the 
thing  is  blatant  and  apparent.” 

During  the  trial,  one  of  the  state’s 
witnesses  stated  that  the  man  alleged  to  be 
Earl  wore  no  mustache,  yet  friends,  family 
and  acquaintances  of  Earl’s  said  that  he 
bore  a mustache,  before,  during,  and  after 
the  robbery  took  place.  When  Craemen 
was  arrested,  he  had  on  a pair  of  large 
sunglasses  and  a hat.  In  court  it  was  stated 
that  the  witnesses  recognized  Gethers 
because  they  recognized  his  hair  style,  yet 
that  would  be  impossible  with  a hat  on. 
The  witnesses  had  in  fact  not  seen  an 
unobstructed  view  of  either  the  man 
alleged  to  be  Gethers  or  Craemen  Gethers 
at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  yet  the  two  wit- 
nesses said  that  they  recognized  distinct 
facial  features. 

"During  the  first  trial”,  remarked 
Craemen,  ‘she  (Cathy  Clark)  got  on  the 
stand  and  called  me  black  and  ugly.  Right 
in  court,  you  know.  Her  statements 
automatically  implied  that  there  was  some 
type  of  prejudice  involved." 

Another  aspect  of  the  case  was  the 
overall  poor  defense  effort  made  by  the 
defendants’  attorneys.  In  a Valley  Ad- 
vocate article  of  November  26,  1975, 
Jerome  Farrell,  the  defense  lawyer  during 
Brown’s  second  trial  admitted  that  he  was 
“forced  to  try  a case  he  was  ill-prepared 
for.”  Farrell  said  that  “I  wish  I had  done  a 
better  job  for  Brown.  I was  ill  for  a while, 


execution  of  sentence  pending  appeal.  All 
of  Gethers’  supporters  who  attended  the 
trial  protested  the  decision,  arguing  that 
Craemen ’s  lawyer,  Robert  City,  performed 
totally  inadequately  in  court.  Gethers  has 
just  recently  obtained  the  service  of  a 
Boston  lawyer,  Matthew  Finberg,  to 
replace  Robert  City. 

The  case  of  Earn  Brown  and  Craemen 
Gethers  is  not  unlike  many  cases  appearing 
daily  in  the  courtrooms  of  America.  It  can 
clearly  be  seen  that  the  “justice”  that  these 
two  men  received  as  just  as  “American  as 
apple  pie”. 

The  racism  of  the  case  is  so  apparent  as 
to  be  overwhelming.  The  witnesses  proved 
in  court  that  they  could  not  identify  one 
Black  person  from  another,  and  racist 
comments  were  laced  throughout  the 
cases.  The  first  trial  which  resulted  in  a 
hung  jury  had  a jury  which  was  all  white 
except  for  one  Black  Juror,  and  the  juries 
for  both  of  the  second  trials  were  all  White. 
The  witnesses,  both  white,  were  unable  to 
remember  any  details  about  the  third  man 
the  night  of  the  robbery,  even  though  the 
unidentified  man  and  the  man  supposed  to 
be  Earl  Brown  stood  side  by  side.  In 
sentencing,  Gethers  received  an  8-12  year 
sentence,  while  Brown  received  a lighter 
sentence,  3-5  years,  in  the  midst  of  strong 
community  pressure. 

The  stories  that  these  two  students  have 
revealed  are  tragic.  Craemen  Gethers  and 
Earl  Brown  were  only  guilty  of  trying  to 
complete  an  education  needed  so 
desperately  in  this  world  of  exploitation 
and  oppression.  And  now  they  are  just  two 
new  numbers  in  the  legal  system. 


and  I had  new  lower  dentures.  I had 
trouble  talking  ...  it's  like  learning  to  talk 
all  over  again.”  He  said  that  he  had  trouble 
getting  along  with  the  judge,  and  couldn’t 
ask  for  more  time  on  the  case,  “because 
asking  for  a continuance  would  have  only 
angered  the  judge  further.” 

Since  the  incarceration,  both  men  have 
been  struggling  valiantly  for  freedom. 
After  obtaining  the  services  of  Attorney 
David  Rosenburg,  Earl  Brown's  case 
picked  up  momentum.  In  a February,  1976 
court  appearance,  Rosenburg  argued 
successfully  that  Earl  Brown  be  allowed  to 
transfer  from  Norfolk  Prison  to  North- 
ampton Jail,  and  be  released  weekdays  to 
attend  classes  and  work,  returning  to  the 
jail  nights  and  weekends.  The  release  was 
proposed  to  begin  on  April  16,  satisfying 
state  law  requireing  that  the  program  take 
effect  within  18  months  of  parole 
eligibility.  As  of  yet,  his  release  for  the 
educational  release  program  has  been  held 
up  until  the  dept,  of  Corrections  approves 
of  his  furlough  program;  the  furlough 
program  serving  to  test  whether  or  not  the 
person  incarcerated  can  re-enter  society. 

Craemen  Gethers  has  been  incarcerated 
since  his  summer  of  1975  conviction  and 
has  already  spent  nine  months  behind  bars. 
A court  appearance  in  late  February  1976 
resulted  in  a denial  of  the  same  type  of 
program  which  Earl  received,  a stay  of 


“I  think  that  the  issues  concern  not  only 
me,”  said  Craemen,  “but  the  entire  Black 
community,  and  in  general,  all  poor  and 
underprivileged  people.”  Craemen  added, 
"When  I think  about  how  the  whole  thing 
happened.  I could  see  how  it  could  happen 
to  anyone;  anybody  who  wasn’t  in 
a position  to  say,  ‘Well,  Tm  financially 
together.  I'm  rich.’  People  who  can’t 
defend  themselves  are  picked  up  at  ran- 
dom as  suspects  because  the  police  need 
someone  to  solve  a crime.  In  my  case,  the 
person  only  had  to  vaguely  fit  the 
description  and  be  Black." 

At  this  time.  It  is  imperative  that  as 
many  people  support  Earl  Brown  and 
Craemen  Gethers  as  possible.  Information 
can  be  obtained  by  contacting  Grassroots, 
“The  Peoples  Newsweekly,”  published  by 
Black  News  Service,  located  on  the  first 
floor  lobby  of  New  Africa  House  at 
U.Mass.,  or  by  contacting  the  Black 
Cultural  Center,  also  located  on  the  first 
floor  of  New  Africa  House  (phone  545- 
0794),  Craemen  Gethers’  Norfolk  address 
is: 

Craemen  Gethers 
Box  43 
MCI  Norfolk 
Norfolk.  MA  02056 

Remember,  as  long  as  Earl  Brown  and 
Craemen  Gethers  are  incarcerated,  none 
of  us  will  ever  be  free. 
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The  March  To  Seabrook , N.H. 


....  but  there's  much  to  be  done.  The  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  recently  announced  it  is 
prepared  to  license  as  many  as  six  atomic  plants 
to  use  plutonium  in  place  of  conventional  uranium 

fuel.  Plutonium  is  the  most  toxic  and  cancer 
causing  substance  known.  There  is  also  a serious 
security  problem  --  20  pounds  of  plutonium  is 
enough  to  produce  a large  atomic  bomb , and  the 
government  is  considering  establishing  a security 
police  force  to  protect  all  supplies. 


We  may  be  reaching  a turning  point  in  the  struggle 
against  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  power  plants. 
It's  no  longer  clear  that  the  energy  industry  will  be 
able  to  continue  their  mad  rush  towards  reliance 
on  nuclear  energy.  Popular  opposition,  the 

resignation  of  nuclear  engineers  over  safety  issues, 

and  the  growing  realization  of  the  expense 
involved  in  nuclear  power  are  all  indications  of 
success  in  the  struggle. 
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Perspectives 


Being  a newspaper  with  a political  vision,  Outfront  has  certain  expectations  concerning 
the  material  we  are  to  print.  This  does  not  mean  we  will  attempt  to  establish  a “line”  on 
every  issue;  but  it  does  mean  that  we  will  work  to  keep  out  sexist,  racist  and  sectarian 
material,  and  the  all-too-prevalent  views  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  We  feel  that  con- 
tributors must  know  of,  understand,  and  generally  concur  with  our  political  vision.  The 
Outfront  Collective  is  now  working  to  develop  political  principles,  and  you  are  all 
welcome  to  join  us  in  this  effort  (every  Wed.  at  5:00  in  the  Commuter  Office).  The 
following  are  some  of  the  broad  principles  we  have  tentatively  agreed  upon: 

1)  Workers  should  have  control  over  their  lives  through  ownership  and  control  of  the 
workplace. 

2)  We  must  build  an  egalitarian  society  - one  with  economic  equality  (full 
redistribution  of  the  wealth),  and  social  and  political  equality. 

3)  All  patriarchal,  hierarchical  institutions  have  to  be  dismantled,  and  replaced  with 
collective  bodies  with  mass  participation. 

4)  An  end  to  race,  sex,  and  gay  oppression  (and  all  other  forms)  is  a necessity.  We 
believe  that  the  working  majority  in  this  country  is  intentionally  divided  and  exploited  by 
those  in  power,  and  this  “ruling  elite”  is  successful  in  maintaining  its  power  through 
sowing  division,  select  acts  of  repression,  building  racist  and  sexist  hatred. 

5)  The  U.S.  economic  system,  which  demands  a profit  for  “owners”  in  the  provision  of 
people’s  basic  necessities,  is  cruel  and  destructive  to  a majority  of  people,  and  should  be 
thrown  out  (along  with  the  concepts  of  private  ownership,  individualism  and  com- 
petition). 

6)  We  are  opposed  to  the  U.S.  economic  policy  of  imperialism,  whereby  business  in- 
terests exploit  the  natural  resources  and  labor  of  working  people  abroad  for  profit.  We 
support  the  struggles  of  people  around  the  world  for  self-determination  (control  of  their 
lives  and  their  countries  resources)  and  their  fight  to  be  free  of  economic  exploitation. 

7)  The  oppressive  nature  of  the  system  has  permiated  every  facet  of  society,  has 
controlled  and  warped  our  personal  relations  and  individual  consciousnesses.  Society 

• enforces  rigid  and  destructive  stereotypes,  rigid  and  unhealthy  modes  of  behavior  ...  and 
builds  barriers  to  meaningful  communication  between  people.  We  believe  these 
stereotypes  (esp.  male-female)  should  be  torn  down  forever. 

8)  The  oppression  of  women,  gay  people,  and  Third  World  people  should  not  and  must 
not  wait  until  “after  the  revolution”  to  be  struggled  with.  Progressive  people  must  con- 
tinually oppose  sexism,  racism,  agism,  heterosexism  (oppression  of  gays),  and  strong 
leadership  positions  should  be  given  to  women  and  Third  World  people  and  gays. 

Since  sexism  and  racism  predate  capitalism,  we  must  strive  for  equality  long  after  any 
revolutionary  change.  The  revolution  must  not  be  a coup  d’etat  among  all  male  power 
groups,  but  a liberation  of  all  people,  and  a building  of  collective  power-sharing  by  all 
people. 

9)  The  free  voice  of  the  people  must  be  maintained,  as  the  only  method  of  furthering 
revolutionary  progress  (the  revolution  is  an  on-going  process  in  need  of  critical  self 
examination). 

We  encourage  people  to  write  for  OUTFRONT,  but  we  emphasize  that,  as  a tool  for 
social  change,  articles  should  be  productive,  and  conducive  to  change  and  progress.  We 
also  ask  that  people  contact  us  prior  to  submitting  material,  and  that  articles  follow  these 
general  guidelines: 

* * * Writing  must  be  clear,  logical,  and  factual. 

* * * Writing  must  be  non-rhetorical  and  non-dogmatic. 

* * * Material  must  never  be  racist,  sexist,  anti-gay  in  tone,  style,  intent,  or  terminology. 

* * # Writing  must  not  be  unnecessarily  divisive  or  sectarian,  although  constructive  self- 
criticism  within  the  movement  is  essential  and  encouraged  by  the  Outfront  Collective. 

* * * The  politics  of  an  article  must  not  seriously  violate  the  principles  outlined  above 
(Outfront  Collective  has  to  be  the  judge  of  this) 

-also  sixty  spaces  - line  and  double-spaced. 


In  last  month’s  paper  (Reclaiming  Our  Bodies,  p.  1 8 & 19)  we  published  a self-help 
article  on  women’s  health-care.  We  did  this  in  response  to  the  need  for  people  in  general 
and  women  in  particular  to  have  greater  control  over  their  bodies  and  their  lives.  We 
included  graphics  that  were  visual  aids  for  the  proper  and  safe  use  of  these  health-care 
tips.  It  seemed  very  important  to  us  and  to  many  of  our  readers  that  such  material  be  part 
of  OUTFRONTs  over-all  vision  of  peoples’  control  over  their  work,  their  minds  and  their 
bodies.  It  would  have  been  very  irresponsible  for  us  to  have  printed  the  advice  and  not 
the  accompanying  pictures  to  insure  that  people  understood  the  directions. 

We  regret  the  fact  that  some  of  our  readers  were  put  off  or  angered  by  the  graphics  of 
that  article  or  any  other  part  the  paper  in  general. 

-The  OUTFRONT  Collective 

OUTFRONT  CAN  BE  PICKED  UP  AT 

THE  FOLLOWING  PLACES: 

All  Five  College  Campuses 

Greenfield  Community  College 

Northampton: 

Neighborhood  Center 

Greenfield  Welfare  Office 

Spark  Bookstore 

Globe  Theatre 

Amherst: 

Threshold 

Yellow  Sun 

Hispanic  Center 

Augie’s  Newsstand 

Pre-School  Center 

Amherst  Food  Co-op 

Alcohol  Drop-in  Center 

Jones  Library 

PES  Storefront 

Bell’s  Pizza 

Handworks 

Equinox 

Praktikly  Worne 

Survival  Center 

Sorcerer’s  Apprentice 

Pete’s  Package  Store 

Forbes  Library 

Madeleine 

Broadside  Bookstore 

Paul’s  Old  Time  Furniture 

Pierce's  Art  Store 

Paul’s  Shoe  Service 

Landing  Zone 

Baggins  End  (So.  Hadley) 

Lizotte's  Newsstand 

Just  Desserts 

Wally’s  Newsstand 

...and  at  various  laundromats 

in  Hampshire  Count^^_ 

SOME  FEEDBACK.... 


Outfront ’s  Error 

Dear  friends: 

Thank  you  for  your  coverage  of  the 
Native  American  struggle.  I have  a very 
serious  criticism  of  the  facts  contained  in 
Jim  Jordan’s  article,  on  page  9,  or  your 
March  Issue.  In  describing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Byron’s  death,  it  is  said  that 
WKLDOC  people  were  present  at  the  time 
of  the  Wanblee  shootings,  and-or  the 
shooting  of  Byron.  This  is  not  true.  Neither 
is  it  true,  in  any  way.  that  the  Committee 
had  prior  knowledge  of  the  attack.  There 
had  been  a rumor  that  Wilson  would 
retaliate  against  Wanblee  District  if  he  lost 
the  election. 

Please  keep  in  touch  with  us  through 
NASC  - Washington  D.C..  our  com- 
munications center.  The  coasts  need  to 
know  what’s  going  on  more  than  ever 
before. 

lack  Schwartz,  staff  attorney 
for  the  Committee 

Need  Feedback 

To  our  readers; 

OUTFRONT  has  been  in  existence  since 
September,  1975,  established  by  a group  of 
people  who  felt  the  need  for  an  alternative 
print  medium  on  campus  and  in  the 
Amherst-Northampton  community.  Since 
that  time  a group  of  people  calling 
themselves  the  OUTFRONT  Collective  has 
attempted  to  produce  a monthly  paper  that 
would  serve  the  function  of  a mirror  for  the 
struggles  of  people  in  the  community,  i.e. 
women.  Third  World  people,  students  and 
workers.  We  feel  that  we  are  growing  in 
our  ability  to  do  this  in  a clear  and  concise 
way.  We  also  feel,  however,  something 
much  stronger. 

Quite  simply.  OUTFRONT  needs  the  on- 
going participation  of  its  community- 
readership  to  exist  in  a real  and  vital  way  as 
a mirror  and  forum  for  its  readers.  This 
means  you.  Write  to  OUTFRONT  and  for 
OUTFRONT  about  the  conditions  that 
relate  to  your  life.  Only  in  this  way  can  this 
seed  of  an  alternative  grow  into  a true 
instrument  of  social  change. 

The  OUTFRONT  Collective 


I he  OUTFRONT  Collective  consists 
of  the  following  hearty  and  hardy  souls: 
Bob  Gardner.  Nancy  Rice,  Bob 
Malsherger.  Norberto  Berrios.  Mary 
Anne  McGinn.  Ed  Cohen,  Susan  Coons, 
Lee  Burnell.  Jim  Jordan.  John  Fisher 
anti  Dawn  Shepherd. 


Student  Union 

To  OUTFRONT: 

Working  in  your  own  living  area  is  the 
best  way  to  work.  This  is  my  second 
semester  on  Orchard  Hill  in  Webster  so 
giving  me  a good  feeling  for  the  people 
who  live  here.  Walking  round  and  talking 
about  getting  together  with  each  other  to 
talk  and  question  the  student  role  in 
education.  Issues  experiences  with  living 
and  how  to  advance  the  knowledge  to 
others,  everybody  seems  interested  in  a 
solid  group  forming  to  be  a vehicle  of 
communication  and  bargaining  power  with 
the  administration.  But  I think  the 
education  and  academic  community  is  the 
main  target  of  concern  in  my  own  head.  If 
people  don't  raise  their  voices  to  the  way 
they  are  being  educated  then  it  will  be  so 
much  easier  for  the  younger  students 
coming  here  next  year  to  be  trained,  not 
questioning  enough. 

Why  is  Gary  Tartakov  being  denied 
tenure?  What  classes  are  going  to  be 
taught  and  by  whom?  Is  Orchard  Hill  going 
to  retain  it,s  independence  as  a Residential 
College  Or  will  it  slip  into  a slum?  But  that 
is  a strong  comparison.  Although  if  you’ve 
lived  in  the  dorms,  you  know  that  you 
really  have  to  work  at  making  it  livable. 

1 hese  are  my  own  personal  gripes 
though,  and  many  share  them  with  me. 
(hher  things  range  from  getting  a Co-op 
running  in  Field  house,  hooking  into 
various  Dept,  councils, self  maintenance  of 
the  facilities.  Student-run  dorms, 
workshops  and  lots  more.  I really  dig  it 
when  people  get  excited  like  myself  at  the 
|x>ssibi  li  ties  available  when  you  band 
together  and  work  to  get  your  fair  share  of 
running  your  own  life. 

Field  House  is  working  on  an  issue 
survey  to  both  educate  and  get  people  to 
participate  in  the  process,  hashing  over 
ideas  and  finding  out  what  they  want  to  do. 
Webster  house  is  next  in  sight  as  forming  a 
council.  The  people  there  are  looking 
forward  to  the  coming  weeks  to  workshops 
and  a community  picnic.  The  dorm  made 
NX)  bucks  showing  Reefer  Madness  and 
plans  on  having  a good  day  at  Look  Park. 

So  I'm  going  to  keep  on  trucking 
through  talking  to  people  and  finding 
others  that  are  interested  in  the  process  of 
self-awareness  of  life,  love  and  happiness, 
and  forming  a Student  Union  ... 

Paul  Logue,  Ir. 
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O JIBWAY  INDIANS:  ANOTHER  MINAMATA? 

- Karin  Junkerman 


One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  the  U.S.  border  in  Ontario  Province,  the  people  of 
two  Ojibway  Indian  reservations  are  falling  victim  to  a crippling  disease  with  a strange- 
sounding  name.  The  disease  is  called  Minamata,  after  the  Japanese  fishing  community 
where  it  first  occurred.  (Barb,  March  6.) 

Minamata  is  caused  by  organic  mercury  deposited  in  local  waters  by  petrochemical 
plants  flushing  out  their  waste  products.  On  the  Grassy  Narrows  and  White  Dog  reser- 
vations of  the  Ojibway,  as  in  Minamata,  the  mercury  has  contaminated  the  fish  that  is  a 
staple  of  the  local  diet. 

The  disease  progressively  dissolves  the  nervous  system,  leaving  its  victims  deformed 
and  crippled  for  life.  The  first  symptoms  are  a tingling  numbness  in  the  lips  and  limbs. 
Then  movements  become  hard  to  control,  words  slur  together  in  speech  and  the  victim’s 
visual  range  narrows.  Hearing  and  sight  deteriorate.  In  the  advanced  stages,  victims  fall 
into  uncontrollable  motions  and  sometimes  begin  shouting  involuntarily.  Death  may  soon 
follow. 

Autopsies  have  shown  the  brain  transformed  into  a kind  of  sponge  as  its  cells  are  eaten 
away.  And  mercury-poisoned  infants  have  been  born  to  apparently  healthy  mothers. 

Despite  a major  court  decision  recognizing  many  victims’  claims  for  compensation  10 
years  after  the  first  cases  were  identified,  the  disease  still  afflicts  Minamata:  Medical 
authorities  estimate  that  over  10,000  of  its  residents  may  now  be  suffering  from  it.  Seven 
hundred  people  there  have  been  verified  as  seriously  diseased;  103  have  died. 

For  the  Ojibway  Indians  of  Canada  --  and  perhaps  for  the  other  parts  of  the  world 
polluted  by  mercury  - the  problem  is  just  beginning. 

Like  Minamata,  the  Grassy  Narrows  and  White  Dog  reservations  are  located  on  water. 
In  Minamata,  a large  petrochemical  company  called  Chisso  Corporation  polluted  the 
local  bay  with  mercury,  which  it  used  in  the  manufacture  of  acetaldehyde,  a component 
of  plastics,  drugs  and  perfumes. 


MERCURY  POISONING  --  the  destruction  of  the  Ojibway  fish  supply  by  huge  cor- 
porations is  but  another  form  of  imprisonment  and  genocide  of  Native  American  people. 


Grassy  Narrows  and  White  Dog  are  situated  in  a lake  region  where  land  and  water 
areas  form  a complicated  network  of  byways  called  the  Wabigoon-English  system.  The 
Dryden  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  a subsidiary  of  the  British  Reed  Paper  Int.,  owns  a pulp  mill  that 
discharges  mercury-laden  wastes  into  the  Wabigoon-English.  The  mill  sits  upstream  from 
the  reservations. 

Although  only  light  Minamata  symptoms  have  been  found  so  far  among  the  Ojibway, 
indications  are  numerous  that  the  Indians  are  about  to  develop  the  full-fledged  disease. 

Settling  in  the  mud  of  riverbeds,  mercury  waste  is  absorbed  by  fish  and  some 
Wabigoon-English  fish  have  shown  mercury  levels  correlating  exactly  to  those  of  fish  in 
Minamata.  Ojibway  who  eat  this  fish  have  had  their  hair  examined  for  mercury,  revealing 
levels  the  same  as  those  found  in  recognized  Japanese  victims  of  the  disease.  And  cats 
gone  mad  with  Minamata  disease  have  appeared  in  the  area  - as  they  did  in  the  Japanese 
community  before  human  symptoms  were  identified. 

Unlike  Minamata,  where  in  1973  the  Japanese  courts  awarded  138  victims  $3.6  million 
in  damages  from  the  Chisso  Corporation  after  a prolonged  legal  battle,  the  Ojibway  have 
received  no  official  help. 

The  Canadian  government  announced  in  1970  that  the  Ojibway  did  not  have  Minamata 
disease.  Yet  the  government  simultaneously  banned  the  catching  and  eating  of  fish  in  the 
region  of  the  reservations  because  of  mercury  poisoning. 

Before  the  ban,  the  region  had  been  popular  among  tourists  and  sportsmen.  Many  of 
the  Ojibway  had  been  employed  as  guides  and  elsewhere  in  the  tourist  industry.  But  after 
the  ban  tourism  dropped  off  - and  with  it  the  Ojibway  lost  a major  source  of  income. 
Many  have  had  to  turn  to  welfare. 

Those  Ojibway  who  have  ignored  the  ban  on  catching  and  eating  local  fish  run  a risk 
even  greater  than  their  economic  hardship:  Minamata  disease. 

In  Minamata,  the  Chisso  Corporation  accepted  the  court’s  decision  to  award  damages 
to  victims  and  agreed  to  compensate  other  victims  who  had  not  gone  to  court.  But  three 
years  after  the  court  ruling,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  victims  there  to  get  help.  A 
claimant  must  first  be  officially  recognized  as  a victim  by  a deliberation  board  that  -- 
according  to  a spokesman  for  Seirinsha,  a Minamata  support  group  — includes  doctors 
who  previously  had  refused  to  recognize  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  elsewhere.  “In- 
corporating these  doctors  onto  the  committee  was  a political  decision,”  the  spokesman 
charges,  “aimed  at  checking  the  number  of  recognized  victims  and  fostering  a nationwide 
attitude  that  the  disease  is  over.” 

The  Chisso  plant  is  still  operating  - with  the  help  of  a government  loan  - and  the  sea  is 
still  being  polluted  with  mercury.  A large  net  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  marks  a 
safe  fishing  area,  but  a channel  has  been  left  open  into  the  inner  bay  for  boats.  Fish  pass 
through  to  the  poisoned  waters  of  the  inner  bay,  take  in  mercury,  swim  back  out  and  are 
caught  for  human  consumption.  “Sediment  in  the  area  still  contains  mercury  com- 
pounds,” says  the  Seirinsha  spokesman,  “and  official  opinion  to  the  contrary,  the  danger 
of  contracting  Minamata  disease  still  exists.” 

In  the  past  year,  Minamata  and  Ojibway  delegations  have  exhanged  visits  in  an  effort  to 
increase  their  understanding  of  the  disease.  Says  Jun  Ui,  one  of  Japan’s  leading  experts  on 
pollution  and  spokesman  for  the  Japanese  delegation,  “the  problems  of  pollution  in  Japan 
portend  the  destiny  of  the  whole  world.” 

Ui  believes  the  Ojibway  can  prevent  their  reservations  from  becoming  another 
Minamata  only  by  a determined  effort  to  force  the  Canadian  government  to  halt  the 
Dryden  mill’s  pollution. 

If  they  cannot,  the  Ojibway  people  can  only  wait  to  see  if  cats  gone  mad  are  augurs  of  a 
perilous  future. 

-from  Pacific  News  Service 

Karin  Jukerman  is  a freelance  writer  in  Japan  who  writes  regularly  for  New  Asia  News 
and  Ampo,  Japan-Asia  Quarterly  Review,  both  in  Tokyo.  A different  version  of  this 
article  originally  appeared  in  Ampo.  Thanks  to  Berkeley  Barb. 


Who ’s  BUY-ing  The  BUY -Centennial? 


When  I was  7 and  8 years  old  the  4th  of  July  was  a momentous  occasion  a time  of  hot 
dogs  and  guns  saluting  the  birthday  of  democracy.  Filled  with  anticipation,  safe  in  the 
knowledge  that  “my  country”  was  the  beacon  of  freedom  to  the  world,  I would  arise  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th  to  await  the  Parade  in  my  home  town  of  Everett,  Mass. 

Everett,  in  the  early  60’s  as  all  of  Boston,  was  bursting  with  pride  and  admiration  for  its 
Irish-Catholic  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  With  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  safely  behind  us, 
we  were  rallying  behind  our  president  as  he  championed  the  image  and  cause  of  America. 

All  of  this  churned  in  our  hearts  and  minds  as  a contingent  of  aunts,  cousins,  uncles, 
parents  and  other  family  assembled  on  the  porch  of  my  father’s  ancient  dental  office  with 
styrofoam  coolers  stocked  with  soda  and  beer.  We  shared  gossip  and  laughter  with  the 
elders  until,  from  a distance,  the  roar  of  the  bugles  wafted  toward  us. 

To  my  young  mind,  this  parade  was  the  pageant  of  pageants.  Everything  that  was  good 
and  strong  about  America;  the  glimmering  flagstaffs,  the  whipping  flags  and  the 
lightening  sharpness  of  the  Marine  Corps  floated  by  us  on  a red,  white  and  blue  cloud  of 
chauvinism.  The  clowns,  the  weapons,  the  fire  trucks,  the  marching  bands  and  the 
festooned  floats  honoring  the  war  dead  created  a living  three-dimensional  collage  of  the 
Great  Society.  What  a privilege  to  have  it  travel  through  your  own  home  town,  if  only 
once  a year. 

A few  years  later  I,  too,  marched  up  Broadway  with  one  of  these  glorious  groups.  Clad 
in  a light-blue  hat  and  uniform  and  carrying  a gold-plated  trombone  I squirmed  along  in 
ill-fitting  white  bucks  with  the  Immaculate  Conception  parish  marching  band.  Though 
blisters  formed  and  broke  on  11 -year  old  feet,  it  was  nothing  compared  to  marching  with 
the  band  that  led  the  parade.  Just  behind  the  police  troop,  of  course. 

Later  still,  after  several  years  of  schooling  in  the  reasons  why  I was  so  fortunate  to  have 
been  bom  a white  American  male  in  the  United  States,  I began  to  grow  uneasy  with  the 
heritage  of  war  and  hate  that  leapt  from  the  history  books.  I began  to  perceive,  if  dimly, 
the  fire  of  struggle  and  strife  that  raged  beneath  America’s  “melting  pot”. 

As  the  realities  of  American  history  hit  me  in  the  face  in  glaring  contrast  to  the  neatly- 
packaged  falsities  of  teachers  and  other  authorities,  my  mind  sought  more  information 
on  both  on  the  emerging  truths  and  the  reasons  why  the  educational  institutions 
systematically  avoided  them.  There  were  so  many  questions. 

Why,  in  this  society  of  freedom  and  liberty,  were  Indian  people  virtually  wiped  from 
the  continent?  Why  was  so  much  warfare  necessary  to  maintain  a peaceful  and  just 


society? 

Just  the  asking  of  these  questions  brought  me  to  conclusions  that  colored  from  then  on 
my  perceptions  of  celebrations  of  the  “American  way”  like  the  4th  of  July.  The  faces 
under  the  plumed  hats  and  the  military  helmets  bec  ame  haunting  reflections  of  an 
America  that  I was  becoming  increasingly  less  comfortable  in  calling  my  home. 

The  questions  that  swam  around  my  day-to-day  activities,  the  questions  about  America, 
began  to  relate  more  directly  to  those  activities.  The  hypocrisies  that  were  apparent  in  the 
way  history  was  recorded  were  the  same  as  those  that  attempted  to  whitewash  the  truths 


of  my  life.  , 

Working  in  a Converse  Rubber  factory  and,  later,  as  a student,  life  was  a daily  struggle 
to  wrest  the  barest  essentials  of  my  rights  from  the  ruling  class  that  controlled  those 
rights.  Whether  inhaling  rubber  dust  and  busting  my  ass  for  $3.00  an  hour  at  Converse  or 
facing  sky-rocketing  tuition  at  UMass,  it  became  clear  that  the  issues  were  the  same:  none 
of  us,  either  co-workers  at  Converse  or  the  students  at  UMass,  have  any  real  control  over 
our  own  lives. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  Native  peoples  of  this  land  were  slaughtered  outright  and 
_dramaticallyjenied  their  freedom,  so  the  present-day  corporate  bosses  and  government 


bureaucrats  are  denying  us  our  rights  to  decent  and  meaingful  life.  It  is  with  these  ac- 
cumulated thoughts  and  questions,  born  out  of  my  brief  experience  in  living  in  capitalist 
America,  that  I approach  the  United  States’  Bicentennial. 

In  1976,  the  hypocrisies  and  contradictions  are  even  more  blatant  and  more  intense.  As 
Boston,  (its  beloved  Kennedy  long  ago  killed  in  an  uninvestigated  assassination)  attempts 
to  celebrate  its  200  years  of  liberty,  it  sits  on  the  verge  of  an  all-out  race  war.  As  we 
celebrate  our  throwing  off  of  the  shackles  of  colonization,  the  nation  of  Puerto  Rico  feels 
the  noose  of  the  Rockefellers  and  other  multinational  corporations  tighten  around  its 
neck.  In  the  multinationals’  search  for  greater  profit,  the  workers  and  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  are  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  their  land  and  their  labor.  While  we  are  told  that  “In- 
dians” are  an  item  out  of  our  “past”,  45,000  acres  of  land  are  stolen  annually  from  Native 
American  nations  and  hundreds  die  in  the  defense  of  their  land  and  their  sovereignty.  We 
are  told  that  Black  people  were  “freed”  in  the  1860’s  as  the  Northern  cities  and  the  rural 
South  boil  with  the  on-going  liberation  struggle  of  the  Black  movement. 

It  is  with  these  questions  and  hundreds  more  that  many  of  us  ask  “who’s  buying  the 
Buy-centennial?”  Do  we  choose  to  celebrate  our  history  according  to  the  Fords  and  the 
rich  or  will  we  have  the  courage  and  the  spunk  to  stand  up  and  tell  them  about  our 
history-the  history  of  struggle  that  we  as  the  people  have  waged  to  gain  the  few  rights  that 
we’ve  won  to  date. 

See  next  month’s  OUTFRONT for  more  stories  and  information  on  the  real  Bicen- 
tennial. 

COME  TO  PHILADELPHIA 
ON  JULY  4th....... 

To  an  alternative  to  “Ford’s  Party.” 
Join  your  neighbors,  friends  and 

co-workers  in  a celebration  of  our 
true  history  - The  Peoples’  History! 

For  Transportation  and  info  contact: 

July  4th  Coalition  21  Market  St.,  j 

Northampton  586-4237  \ 
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TWO  PERSPECTIVES  ON  ISRAEL : 

Jews,  the  Left,  and  the 

Middle  East  - Michael  Pill 


As  an  individual  Jew,  I have  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  the  incredible 
ignorance  and  insensitivity  that  many 
people  display  toward  Jews,  Judaism,  and 
current  problems  in  the  Middle  East.  All  I 
want  to  do  here  is  set  down  some  thoughts 
in  the  hope  of  raising  consciousness  on 
these  problems  and  stimulating  discussion. 

People  tell  me  that  they  can’t  imagine 
Jews  being  oppressed,  saying  “Aren’t 
American  Jews  prosperous  and 
privileged?”  Isn’t  this  holocaust  “scene” 
from  World  War  II  being  overplayed?  Isn’t 
anti-Semitism  just  something  that  con- 
servative Jews  use  to  forestall  criticism  of 
the  Israeli  government  and  army?  Some 
leftists  argue  that  while  all  peoples  are 
entitled  to  national  self-determination, 
Jews  are  only  a religious  group  who  should 
stop  this  sijliness  about  a Jewish  state  and 
accept  the  idea  of  a secular  bi-national 
state  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  true  that  many  Jews  have  done  well 
in  the  United  States.  All  four  of  my  own 
grandparents  were  among  the  millions  of 
poor  Jews  driven  out  of  the  Russian 
Empire  around  the  turn  of  this  century.  To 
be  sure,  they  found  far  fewer  restrictions 
here  than  in  Tsarist  Russia,  where  the  basic 
public  policy  for  Jews  emphasized  star- 
vation, assimilation,  and  forced 
emigration.  In  this  country  Jews  have  been 
able  to  own  land,  practice  trades  and 
businesses,  obtain  higher  educations,  and 
enter  the  professions.  Anti-Semitism  that 
was  overt  in  Europe  has  gone  underground 
here. 

But  Jewish  poverty  is  still  a reality  in  this 
country,  especially  for  older  people  left 
behind  in  large  cities  as  the  younger  people 
joined  the  flight  to  the  suburbs.  And  Jewish 
success  can  be  easily  overrated.  They  often 
occupy  the  lowest,  most  visible  positions 
on  the  ladder  of  oppression.  As  business 
people  and  professionals  they  own  stores  in 
the  ghetto,  teach  in  the  schools,  own 
residential  property,  and  work  in  the 
welfare  and  other  social  service 
bureaucracies.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
great  corporate  wealth  that  really  rules  in 
the  United  States,  Jews  are  few  and  far 
between. 

Anti-Semitism  was  no  myth  for  Leo 
Frank,  a Jew  in  the  American  south  who 
was  lynched  in  the  early  years  of  this 
century  on  a phonied  up  charge  of  raping  a 
white  Christian  woman.  I will  always 
remember  a photograph  of  his  body 
hanging  from  a tree  with  a sign  on  it  saying 
"Jewish  libertines  beware!” 

What  about  anti-Semitism  and  the 
holocaust?  World  War  II  still  stands  as  the 
most  massive  attempt  at  unconditional 
extermination  of  a people  ever  attempted. 
In  percentages,  other  peoples  have  fared 
worse,  especially  native  Americans.  But  in 
numbers,  the  six  million  Jews  murdered  by 
the  Nazis  has  never  been  matched.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  some  Jews  have  misused 
this  experience,  saying  no  one  has  been  as 
oppressed  as  we,  so  if  you  criticize  Israel  in 
any  way  that  means  you  are  anti-Semitic. 
This  is  going  too  far,  and  Jews  who  fall  into 
this  should  be  criticized  for  it. 

What  non-Jews  all  too  easily  forget, 
however,  is  that  while  the  holocaust, to 
them  consists  of  words  and  pictures  in  a 
book,  or  films  on  television,  Jews  measure 
it  in  the  names  of  their  family  members 
who  were  murdered.  You  don’t  destroy 
over  one-third  of  any  people  without 
touching  virtually  every  family.  Mine  was 
damn  lucky.  My  grandfather  had  only  one 
brother  left  in  Europe,  who  was  married 
with  five  children.  When  the  war  came  and 
the  Jews  of  Poland  were  once  again  herded 
into  ghettos,  my  grandfather  started 
sending  them  food  parcels.  In  December  of 
1943  the  Red  Cross  started  returning  his 
parcels,  marked  "addressee  unknown.” 
That  was  all  he  ever  found  out.  The  whole 
family  was  just  gone. 

The  holocaust  was  only  the  culmination 
of  centuries  of  ghettos,  massacres,  ex- 
pulsions, special  taxes  and  many  legal 
restrictions.  The  Ghettoes  were  walled-off 
sections  of  European  cities,  often  locked  at 
specified  hours.  Jews  were  required  to 
wear  special  badges  (a  practice  revived  by 
the  Nazis)  or  conical  hats.  The  expulsions 
that  come  to  mind  were  from  Spain, 
Portugal  and  England.  Imposing  special 
taxes  on  Jews  was  a favorite  pastime  for 
monarchs  and  nobles  who  needed  cash. 
Legal  restrictions  included  prohibitions 
against  owning  land,  attending  schools 


with  Christians,  and  entering  many  trades 
and  professions.  In  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  Karl  Marx’s  father  had  to  be 
baptized  in  order  to  gain  admission  to  the 
practice  of  law.  Even  in  France,  where  the 
revolution  in  the  eighteenth  century  had 
brought  the  first  declaration  of  equal  rights 
for  Jews,  A Jewish  army  officer  (Dreyfus) 
was  sent  to  Devil’s  Island  late  in  the 
nineteenth  century  in  a famous  case  that 
was  widely  publicized  at  the  time  as  an 
example  of  the  tenacity  of  anti-Semitism  in 
Christian  Europe. 

Again,  there  are  stories  in  every  family  -- 
a great  aunt  raped  and  almost  murdered  by 
the  Tsar’s  Cossacks,  or  children  allowed  to 
freeze  to  death  in  a hospital  because  the 
administrators  shut  down  the  heat  to  the 
segregated  Jewish  wards  when  they  ran 
short  of  fuel,  or  a cousin  dying  broken- 
hearted because  he  wanted  to  be  a doctor 
in  a land  where  Jews  simply  were  not 
admitted  to  medical  schools. 

And  there  are  still  a few  unanswered 
questions  from  World  War  II.  Why  was  a 
shipload  of  several  hundred  Jewish 
refugees  denied  admission  to  the  United 
States  in  1939,  eventually  forcing  them  to 
return  to  Germany?  Why  did  the  Allies 
refuse  to  bomb  the  rail  lines  leading  to  the 
Nazi  death  camps?  They  had  the  planes  for 
a senseless  firebombing  of  Dresden  in 
February,  1945,  but  couldn’t  seem  to  spare 
any  for  the  railroads  along  which  Jews 
were  hauled  to  their  deaths  in  cattle  cars. 
When  the  remnants  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
organized  a revolt  in  1943,  why  didn’t  the 
Allies  or  the  local  resistance  groups  help 
them? 

So  when  it  comes  to  discussing  Jews,  the 
left  and  anti-Semitism,  keep  in  mind  that 
Jewish  fear  is  rooted  in  concrete  historical 
conditions.  Non-Jews,  especially  leftists 
with  some  grounding  in  Marxism,  should 
be  the  last  to  overlook  the  power  of  a 
people’s  history  to  shape  their  con- 
sciousness. The  holocaust  has  seared  the 
consciousness  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Modem  Zionism  and  the  state  of  Israel 
cannot  be  understood,  much  less  con- 
demned, without  an  understanding  of  their 
historical  roots  in  the  Jewish  experience  in 
Christian  Europe. 

Zionism  --  the  movement  for  a Jewish 
national  homeland  - arose  as  a response  to 
Jewish  oppression  in  Europe.  Before 
World  War  II,  much  of  Jewish  opposition 
to  this  movement  had  come  from  leftists 
who  argued  that  Jews  should  struggle 
where  they  were  to  make  revolution  and 
transcend  the  nation-state  which  was 
proving  to  be  so  oppressive  for  Jewish 
minorities.  But  this  position  was  un- 
dermined by  the  experience  of  the  Russian 
revolution.  Stalin  played  on  ddfep-rooted 
Russian  anti-Semitism  as  a weapon  in  his 
power  struggle  with  Leon  Trotsky  (whose 
real  name  was  Lev  Bronstein). 

The  whole  issue  was  rendered  moot  by 
the  war.  Survivors  from  eastern  Europe 
returned  to  find  their  homes  and  shops 
taken  over  by  neighbors  who  had  been 
only  too  glad  to  have  the  Nazis  remove  a 
despised  minority  from  their  midst.  Many 
European  Jews  no  longer  wanted  to  live  in 
a continent  that  had  become  a graveyard 
for  their  people. 

Does  the  Jewish  state  of  Israel  have  the 
right  to  exist?  My  own  answer  must  be  this: 
So  long  as  we  live  in  a world  of  nation- 
states, the  Jewish  people,  like  all  peoples  of 
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Zionism  and  Jewish  Self- 
Dete  rmination 


Socialist  Zionism  justifies  the  foun- 
dation of  Israel  as  an  act  of  national  self- 
determination.  Cultural  identity,  the 
failure  of  European  assimilation,  and  racial 
oppression  cluminating  in  the  holocaust 
combine  into  the  historical  preconditions 
of  revolutionary  nationalism.  Anti-Zionism 
thus  becomes  equated  with  anti-Semitism, 
for  if  Israel  is  the  product  of  the  Jewish 
fight  for  survival,  then  opposition  to  Israel 
implies  a disregard  for  Jewish  lives. 

But  self-determination  is  more  than  an 
historical  fact.  It  is  a political  strategy.  As 
such,  an  evaluation  must  make 
predictions  about  the  future  as  well  as 
justifications  about  the  past.  Centuries  of 
Jewish  oppression  cannot  explain  con- 
temporary Israeli  politics  anymore  than 
the  bicentennial  can  explain  American 
imperialism.  Zionism  makes  claims  on  the 
present  with  stories  of  the  past.  Instead, 
Israel  must  be  seen  as  an  actor  on  the  stage 
of  world  capitalism. 

History,  content,  and  strategy  are  the 
interdependent  aspects  of  self- 
determination.  No  one  can  seriously 
dispute  the  history  of  Jewish  oppression 
and  cultural  identity.  But  what  is  the 
ideological  content  of  Zionism?  What 
forces  brought  Israel  into  existence?  What 
is  its  contemporary  role?  And  whether  or 
not  Israel  reflects  Jewish  aspirations,  does 
it  reflect  their  objective  interests? 

The  political  realities  of  Israel  stand  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  progressive  aspects  of 
Zionist  ideology,  and,  in  fact,  have  twisted 
Zionism  into  a caricature  of  its  populist 
phase.  Especially  in  the  beginning, 
Zionism  was  more  mystical  than  political. 
It  reflected  the  paradox  dynamic  so  central 
to  Jewish  thought,  and  was  used  to  support 
conflicting  strategies.  “When  faced  with 
two  choices,  always  pick  the  third.”  Zionist 
ideology  gave  many  Jews  the  strength  to 
survive  the  camps  and  organize  against  the 
Na/is:  it  also  rationalized  the 

collaboration  of  some  Jews  with  the 
Germans  in  the  name  of  preserving  Israel 
(1000  for  Treblinka  now,  10  for  Israel 
later).  The  historical  roots  of  Zionism  are 
worthless  when  drained  of  their  im- 
mediately practical  context. 

Zionism  is  the  ideological  extrapolation 
of  Israeli  politics.  And  what  are  the  roots 
of  Israel?  Far  from  being  the  culmination 
of  a legitimate  movement  for  self- 
determination  such  as  Wounded  Knee, 
Israel  was  the  product  of  British 
colonialism.  Herzel,  the  father  of  Zionism, 
had  initially  targeted  Uganda.  Israel  as  a 
birthright,  the  Promised  Land,  was  a 
mystical  explanation  of  a political  fait 
accompli.  Herzel  had  made  a deal  with  the 
British,  who  wanted  an  outpost  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Zionism  was  similarly  used  to  justify  the 
expulsion  of  the  Palestinians.  Stories  that 
the  Palestinians  left  of  their  own  free  will, 
despite  Israels  invitations  to  stay,  are 
exactly  that:  stories.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Palestinians  were  forcibly  thrown  off  their 
land  by  terrorist  groups  like  the  Irgun  and 
the  Levi  Stem  Gang.  Massacres  like  Deir 
Yassin  make  one  wonder  exactly  what 
lessons  were  learned  from  Nazism.  And  it 
is  through  the  Zionists  belief  that  the  Jews 
are  God’s  Chosen  People  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Palestinians  was 
shrugged  off  like  water  off  a duck's  back. 

Israel  has  gone  from  being  the  child  of 
British  colonialism  to  being  the  puppet  of 
American  imperialism.  Its  economy  is 
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totally  dependent  on  U.S.  Aid.  In  return  it 
has  helped  the  U.S.  channel  funds  into 
fascist  dictatorships  from  South  Vietnam 
to  Greece.  Unlike  revolutionary 
nationalism,  Zionism  is  happy  to  sacrifice 
all  else,  including  whole  peoples  and  their 
revolutionary  movements,  to  the  survival 
of  the  state  of  Israel.  John  Forster,  the 
ruler  of  white  South  Africa,  recently 
visited  Israel,  toured  some  armaments 
works,  and  came  away  jubilant  that 
relations  between  the  two  countries  “had 
never  been  so  good”.  Their  new  found 
friendship  is  not  quite  so  new,  though, 
since  Israel  has  spent  years  helping  train 
the  South  African  secret  police.  In  fact, 
Israel  has  been  used  by  the  U.S.  to  train 
counterinsurgency  forces  and  attack 
revolutionary  movements  throughout  the 
world.  Is  this  progressive  self- 
determination? 

If  the  survival  of  Israel  really  does 
equate  with  the  survival  of  the  Jews,  then  it 
is  indeed  true,  as  the  Nazis  said,  that  the 
Jewish  race  survives  at  the  expense  of  all 
others.  Israel’s  role  in  world  politics  is  that 
of  a military  outpost  for  U.S.  imperialism. 
Revolutionaries  who  support  Israel  live  in 
a dreamworld  of  impossible  con- 
tradictions. 

But  isn’t  Israel  the  bastion  of  democracy 
in  the  Middle  East?  Hardly.  A country  so 
squarely  on  the  side  of  militarist  im- 
perialism is  in  no  position  to  be  utopian. 
The  state  of  Israel,  whose  existence 
depends  on  support  of  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
thrives  on  a high  level  of  racism.  Jews  and 
non-Jews  are  forbidden  to  marry.  Non- 
European  Jews  are  consistently 
discriminated  against  in  housing, 
education,  and  jobs,  and  were  violently 
suppressed  when  they  organized  them- 
selves into  a group  called  the  Black 
Panthers.  Arabs  are  the  niggers  of  Israel, 
subject  to  military  occupation  of  their 
villages,  confiscation  of  their  property  with 
no  compensation,  denial  of  their  basic  civil 
liberties,  and  exclusion  from  many  jobs 
and  professions.  Political  liberty  is  the 
privilege  of  those  who  agree  with  the 
government.  My  housemate  spent  two 
months  in  several  Israeli  jails.  A large 
percentage  of  the  prisoner  population  were 
political  dissidents,  and  torture  was  a 
regular  part  of  the  routine. 

Jews  have  the  same  stake  in  Israel  that 
workers  have  in  capitalism.  Despite  the 
illusion  of  supporting  them,  it  fragments 
them.  Zionism  separates  the  Jews  from  the 
world  wide  trend  towards  revolution  and 
socialism. 

Claims  to  Zionist  self-determination 
clash  with  the  reality  of  Israel’s  racism  and 
militarism.  Radicals  cannot  say  “It  must  be 
acknowledged,  however,  that  the 
Palestinian  people  have  an  equal  right  to 
self-determination”  or  “It  must  also  be 
recognized,  of  course,  that  the  modem 
state  of  Israel  is  riddled  with  racism...” 
These  issues  are  not  after  the  fact,  they  are 
the  facts.  Nothing  good  can  come  of  them. 
Israel  is  an  obstacle  in  our  path,  and  must 
be  swept  aside  along  with  every  other 
racist  and  fascist  regime. 

Zionism,  by  throwing  the  Jews  into 
conflict  with  the  world’s  people,  is  a failure 
as  a revolutionary  strategy.  The  historical 
oppression  of  the  Jews  has  thrived  on 
Jewish  isolation.  The  solution  is  neither 
assimilation  nor  Zionism.  It  is  a popular 
united  movement  against  all  the  Middle 
East  governments.  The  difficulties  in  doing 
this  must  be  weighed  against  the  prospects 
of  not  doing  it.  The  threat  of  nuclear  war 
makes  this  all  the  more  urgent.  When 
faced  with  that  threat,  the  Vietnamese 
fought  harder,  recognizing  that  while 
surrender  might  delay  the  bomb,  the 
inevitability  of  resistance  meant  that  only 
victory  could  prevent  it. 

This  article  is  the  result  of  much 
thinking,  and  can  use  much  more.  My 
sense  of  myself  as  a Jew  has  undergone 
more  development  in  the  past  few  months 
than  ever  before.  Contact  with  the  non- 
Jewish  conception  of  my  community  has 
caused  me  to  reexamine  my  heritage.  Part 
of  this  leads  backwards,  especially  to 
modem  history  through  books  like  • 
Treblinka  and  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Third  Reich.  Part  of  this  comes  from  the 
present,  drawn  from  a complex  depth  by 
the  generalizations  of  some  non-Jewish 
friends.  And  part  of  this  looks  forward, 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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The  health-care  system  seems  so 
i chaotic,  so  unplanned,  so  uncoordinated, 
that  many  people  call  it  a nonsystem.  To 
cure  the  health-care  crisis,  they  conclude 
we  must  turn  into  a system.  Specifically, 
they  argue,  some  form  of  national  health 
insurance  would  provide  financially  shaky 
hospitals  with  a stable  income.  Doctors 
should  be  encouraged  to  form  group 
practices  to  increase  efficiency  - the 
equivalent  of  comer  grocers  banding 
together  to  open  a supermarket.  And 
hospitals  and  medical  schools  should  be 
linked  together  into  regional  networks 
which  would  be  able  efficiently  and 
rationally  to  plan  for  the  medical  needs  of 
an  entire  region.  More  money,  more 
planning  more  coordination  - that  is  the 
standard  prescription  for  the  ailing 
American  health  system. 

But  careful  examination  of  the  structure 
of  health  care  indicates  that,  in  fact,  there  - 
is  a health-care  system;  it  is  not  totally 
chaotic  and  unplanned.  It  seems  chaotic 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  person 
seeking  health  care,  but  in  fact  it  has 
become  highly  systematized.  Years  ago, 
the  doctors  did  dominate  and  control 
health  care;  but  now  health  care  is 
dominated  by  institutions  - hospitals, 
medical  schools,  research  laboratories, 
drug  companies,  health-insurance  com- 
panies, health-planning  agencies,  and 
many  others.  Many  people  don’t  even  have 
a private  doctor  any  more;  the  hospital 
clinic  and  emergency  room  have  become 
their  doctor.  Less  than  20  percent  of  the 
nation’s  health  expenditures  now  go  for 
private  doctors;  most  of  the  rest  goes  to 
institutions.  And,  more  than  nine  out  of  ten 
health  workers  these  days  are  not  doctors 
at  all,  but  workers  employed  by  health-care 
institutions  - nurses,  dietitians.  X-ray 
technicians,  orderlies,  laboratory 
technicians,  etc.  The  health  institutions  are 
big  and  growing  rapidly;  as  they  grow  they 
are  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
terconnected to  form  a system. 

There  are  three  major  components  to 
the  existing  American  healtb-care  system: 
medical  empires,  the  financing-planning 
complex  and  the  health-care  profiteers, 
especially  the  medical-industrial  complex. 
Medical  Empires 

Medical  empires  are  the  primary  units. 
They  are  privately  controlled  medical 
complexes,  usually  but  not  always 
organized  with  a medical  school  at  the  hub. 
From  these  centers,  radiating  out  like 
spokes  on  a wheel,  are  a network  of  af- 
filiations to  smaller  private  hospitals,  city 
hospitals,  state  mental  hospitals,  neigh- 
borhood health  centers  and  subspecialty 
programs  such  as  alcoholism, 
rehabilitation,  or  prison  health.  To  each  of 
these  affiliated  programs  the  medical 


center  provides  professional  personnel  in 
return  for  health  rake-offs  of  the  affiliated 
programs’  resources.  In  fact,  the  benefits 
of  such  arrangements  are  often  so  highly 
weighted  in  favor  of  the  medical  center 
that  exploitation  is  the  only  fair  description 
of  the  relationship  - thus  the  term  “em- 
pires.” These  networks  of  medical  centers 
with  their  far-reaching  affiliations  resemble 
a mother  country’s  relationship  to  its 
colonies.  This  resemblance  has  been 
exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
affiliation  relationships  are  with  hospitals, 
neighborhood  centers  and  special 
programs  in  poor  communities,  most  often 
populated  by  Blacks,  Puerto  Ricans, 
Chicanos,  Asians  or  Appalachians. 

The  empires  have  their  own  priorities. 
Some  of  these  are  related  to  expansion  and 
profit-making,  others  are  related  to 
research  and  teaching,  and  still  others  are 
concerned  with  control  - influencing  policy 
both  locally  and  nationally.  How  much  any 
of  these  priorities  relate  to  patient  care  is 
the  critical  question.  The  answer  is 
complicated  and  in  many  instances  not  yet 
fully  understood.  On  balance,  however, 
these  priorities  are  the  basis  for  the  ex- 
ploitative relationship  between  the  medical 
center  and  its  affiliates. 

For  example,  take  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine  (a  medical  school)  and  Mon- 
tefiore  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  (a 
close  ally).  Together  they  have  come  to 
control  most  of  th&  medical  resources  in 
the  Bronx,  New  York.  Through  affiliation 
contracts,  Einstein-Montefiore 
monopolizes  care  at  three  out  of  the  four 
city  hospitals  in  the  Bronx,  the  only  state 
mental  hospital  in  the  borough,  several 
neighborhood  health  centers,  prison  health 
services,  several  private  voluntary 
hospitals  and  numerous  nursing  homes.  Of 
the  6,670  beds  in  general-care  hospitals  in 
the  Bronx,  4,500  are  controlled  by  Ein- 
stein-Montefiore; most  doctors  practicing 
in  the  Bronx  are  affiliated  with  Einstein- 
Montefiore. 

What  has  this  arrangement  meant  for 
patients?  Perhaps  - and  this  has  not  been 
proved  - the  technical-scientific 
management  of  hospitalized  patients  has 
improved.  But  the  price  for  this 
questionable  improvement  - questionable 
both  in  terms  of  money  and  in  terms  of 
distorted  priorities  - is  enormous: 

• In  sheer  dollars,  the  affiliation  of  the 
city  hospitals  to  Einstein-Montefiore  has 
increased  the  money  coming  into  those 
hospitals  by  over  $37  million  a year. 

• In  the  outpatient  departments  of  the 
affiliated  hospitals,  sub-specialty  clinics 
have  proliferated  - in  some  cases  to  more 
than  100  in  number.  Patients  have  found 
their  care  fragmented,  with  no  single 
doctor  taking  responsibility.  On  the  one 


hand,  the  patient  has  no  one  to  see  for  a 
common  cold;  on  the  other  hand,  when  he 
or  she  has  a more  complicated  illness,  it 
takes  a visit  to  three  or  four  separate 
clinics  before  a diagnosis  can  be  made,  and 
even  then  a different  doctor  may  supervise 
the  patient’s  treatment  each  visit. 

• In  the  inpatient  services,  (i.e. , 
hospitalized  patients),  all  of  the  hospitals 
were  converted  through  affiliations  into 
teaching  institutions.  Patients  frequently 
find  themselves  subjected  to  unnecessary 
and  occasionally  dangerous>  procedures. 
Liver  biopsies  (removal  of  tissue  from  the 
liver),  for  example,  are  performed 
primarily  to  teach  interns  how  to  do  the 
procedure;  Caesarian  sections  and 
hysterectomies  are  performed  when  their 
medical  necessity  is  questionable  at  best, 
so  that  the  residents  can  gain  more  ex- 


perience in  performing  these  operations. 

• In  research,  the  affiliations  have 
brought  more  academic  interest  to  af- 
filiated hospitals,  but  not  necessarily  more 
patient-oriented  controls.  In  one  such 
hospital,  patients  admitted  for  a routine 
tubal  ligation  (sterilization)  were  given 
medication  prior  to  the  operation  and  then 
had  their  ovaries  biopsied  to  determine  the 
effect  of  the  medication  on  the  ovaries. 
The  patients  were  not  asked  for  their 
informed  consent.  Moreover,  it  turned  out 
that  no  research  proposal  had  been  sub- 
mitted, as  required,  to  the  hospital’s 
research  committee. 

Besides  elevating  the  medical  center’s 
priorities  with  regard  for  patients’ 
priorities,  medical  empires  tend  to  in- 
stitutionalize the  unequal  relationship  be- 
tween the  mother-medical  center  and  the 
colony-affiliated  hospital.  This  is  done  in 
overt  ways,  with  the  medical  center  ex- 
tracting natural  resources  from  the  af- 
filiated hospital.  Patients  with  interesting 
or  rare  diseases  are  taken  from  the  af- 
filiated hospital  and  brought  to  the  medical 
center,  while  patients  with  mundane 


medical  problems  are  "dumped”  by  the 
medical  center  onto  its  affiliates.  Likewise, 
talented  medical  teachers  and  researchers 
located  in  the  affiliated  hospitals  are  asked 
to  spend  unpaid  teaching  time  at  the 
medical  center.  This  means  that  their 
talents  are  utilized  by  the  medical  center 
while  their  salary  continues  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  affiliated  hospital's  budget.  When 
the  affiliated  hospital,  on  the  other  hand, 
wants  the  expertise  of  a researcher  at  the 
medical  center,  it  has  to  pay  handsomely 
for  a lecture  or  consultation. 

In  addition  to  such  overt  discrimination, 
there  are  more  subtle  ways  in  which 
inequalities  within  a medical  empire  are 
institutionalized.  Patients  being  referred 
from  the  affiliated  hospital  to  the  medical 
center  for  some  specialized  procedure, 
such  as  cardiac  catherization  or  cobalt 
therapy,  may  end  up  on  waiting  lists  for 
months.  The  scheduling  priorities  are 
explicit:  private  patients  come  first,  clinic 
patients  from  the  medical  center  come 
second  and  the  affiliated  hospital’s  patients 
come  third.  Another  example  Ls  the  fact 
that  pension  programs  and  other  fringe 
benefits  for  the  professional  personnel  on 
the  medical  center’s  staff  are  significantly 
more  generous  than  those  for  the  affiliated 
hospital’s  staff.  The  list  could  go  on  and  on. 

Some  people  may  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  medical  empires.  “It  hasn’t 
happened  here,”  they  will  say.  “The  county 
medical  society  is  still  the  strongest  force 
in  town.”  While  such  an  observation  may 
be  accurate  in  many  rural  and  some 
suburban  communities,  the  nation-wide 
trend  is  very  clear.  In  Cleveland,  Case 
Western  Reserve  Medical  School  controls 
many  of  the  medical  resources.  In 
Baltimore,  it’s  John  Hopkins  Medical 
School;  in  Seattle,  it’s  the  University  of 
Washington;  in  North  Carolina,  it’s  Duke 
University  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  In  Boston,  it’s  divided  between 
the  Harvard  Medical  School,  the  Tufts 
Medical  School,  and  the  Boston  University 
Medical  School.  And  everywhere  the 
results  are  the  same:  the  structure  of  health 
care  is  organized  around  the  institutional 
priorities  of  the  medical  center  and  not  the 
health-care  needs  of  the  patient.  And  that 
disparity  of  priorities  is  most  accentuated 
when  the  individual  is  not  an  affluent 
private  patient  at  the  medical  center  but  a 
poor  or  uninsured  ward  or  clinic  patient  at 
one  of  its  affiliated  institutions. 

The  Financing-Planning  Complex 

The  second  main  part  of  the  health-care 
system  is  the  financing-planning  complex. 
The  most  important  part  of  this  complex  is 
the  multibillion  dollar  Blue  Cross 
operation,  whose  insurance  plans  cover  80 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 


ON  VASECTOMIES  - John  Fisher 


There  is  a very  basic  male  fear.  Whether  you  are  taught  by  folklore  or  simple  ex- 
perience, one  of  the  first  things  you  learn  as  a male  child  is  don’t  get  hit  in  the  crotch.  It 
hurts.  Taken  a step  further,  whether  your  teacher  is  Siggie  Freud  or  Sam  Peckinpanh, 
you  don’t  let  anyone  near  there  with  a knife.  It’s  a simple,  basic  fear.  It  doesn’t  matter  if 
the  person  with  the  knife  is  a doctor.  You  still  aren’t  comfortable  about  it.  After  all,  what 
if  (s)he  sneezes  at  the  wrong  time?  “Oops!  Sorry  about  that.” 

It  doesn’t  matter  that  you  are  completely  sure  that  you  want  a vasectomy,  that  it  is  a 
simple  operation,  that  the  side  effects  are  virtually  nonexistant,  and  that  your  fears  may 
be  nothing  more  than  pure  machismo.  Somewhere,  deep  down  in  your  psyche,  you  are 
convinced  that  your  balls  are  going  to  fall  off.  It  doesn’t  matter  how  together  you  are.  On 
some  level  you  are  just  plain  scared. 

Actually,  a vasectomy  is  a simple  and  safe  operation.  One  of  the  most  delightful  aspects 
of  a vasectomy  is  the  fact  that  it  leaves  you  sterile,  yet  is  impossible  to  note  any  difference 
in  the  quality  of  sex  after  the  operation  in  almost  all  instances. 

Considering  the  fact  that  in  the  last  15  years  the  responsibility  for  birth  control  has 
rested  primarily  on  the  backs  of  women,  and  that  the  side  effects  of  most  women’s 
methods  of  birth  control  are  usually  far  more  serious  than  those  associated  with  vasec- 
tomies, it  is  an  option  that  should  be  seriously  considered. 

A vasectomy  is  usually  performed  in  a doctor’s  office  under  a local  anesthetic.  A small 
incision  is  made  on  either  side  of  the  scrotum.  The  vas  deferens  (one  on  each  side)  are  a 
small  tube  through  which  sperm  pass  upward  from  the  testes.  Each  one  is  pulled  gently 
forward  through  open  opening  and  severed.  A small  portion  of  each  vas  deferens  is 
removed,  and  each  of  the  ends  is  tied  off.  This  blocks  the  flow  of  sperm  from  the  testes, 
causing  sterility.  The  incisions  on  the  scrotum  are  then  sutured  and  a dressing  is  applied 
to  protect  the  sutures. 

The  entire  procedjre  takes  about  20  minutes.  The  patient  can  usually  leave  the  doc- 
tor’s office  shortly  afterwards. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  a vasectomy  can  not  be  counted  on  for  contraception 
for  a few  weeks  after  the  operation  because  sperm  may  still  remain  active  in  the  vas 
deferens.  After  a period  of  time,  the  doctor  will  arrange  for  a test  of  the  patient’s  semen  to 
make  sure  that  no  sperm  are  present. 

Nor  is  the  operation  perfect.  In  a very  small  number  of  instances,  the  vas  deferens  may 
grow  back  together.  For  this  reason,  some  physicians  may  request  regular  check-ups  for 
the  first  six  months  after  a vasectomy. 

The  side  effects  of  a vasectomy  are  highly  limited,  making  it  one  of  the  safest  forms  of 
birth  control.  Since  the  sperm  account  for  only  about  1 percent  of  the  total  volume  of  a 
person’s  ejaculant,  the  amount  of  fluid  ejaculated  and  the  quality  of  the  male  orgasm  are 
not  affected  byihe  operation. 


In  some  instances,  men  report  that  they  have  had  problems  with  sexual  functioning 
after  a vasectomy  because  they  “no  longer  feel  like  a man”  since  they  are  unable  to  father 
children.  If  one  has  any  doubts  concerning  this  question,  a vasectomy  should  not  be  used 
as  a means  of  family  planning. 

There  is  no  question  that  a patient  will  exoerience  what  doctors  like  to  refer  to  as 
“some  discomfort”  after  a vasectomy.  There  is  little  or  no  pain  after  the  operation,  but 
most  men  note  an  unpleasant  pulling  feeling  for  a few  days  afterwards,  and  they  will  find 
that  they  walk  very  carefully.  One  should  not  undertake  strenuous  work  until  he  has 
healed. 

In  a few  instances  there  may  be  individuals  who  find  that  their  scrotum  becomes  in- 
fected after  a vasectomy.  If  this  occurs,  prompt  medical  treatment  is  advisable  and  should 
take  care  of  any  problem. 

One  very  important  point  to  remember  is  that  a vasectomy  should  not  be  thought  of  as 
a reversible  operation.  While  vasectomies  are  sometimes  reversed  and  even  though  some 
research  has  been  done  concerning  the  placing  of  a small  valve  in  each  vas  deferens 
which  can  be  “turned  on  or  off”,  the  testes  usually  cease  or  greatly  reduce  sperm 
production  after  a vasectomy  so  that  even  if  the  vas  deferens  are  reconnected,  the  in- 
dividual may  remain  sterile.  If  one  has  any  doubt  as  to  whether  he  wishes  to  be  sterilized, 
he  should  not  have  a vasectomy. 

Also,  sterilization  has  been  used  as  a means  of  subtle  genocide  in  the  third  world.  Any 
third  world  individual  should  give  particularly  serious  consideration  to  this  fact  before 
undertaking  a sterilization  operation.  (See  “More  Children  for  the  Fit,”  Outfront,  Oc- 
tober, 1975.) 

One  obvious  consideration  about  vasectomies  is  that  their  effectiveness  in  a couple 
relationship  depends  to  a very  real  extent  on  whether  the  couple  is  monogamous  or  not 
(at  least  in  a heterosexual  sense).  If  a couple  decides  that  they  definitely  do  not  want 
children  and  that  they  may  not  always  want  to  remain  monogamous,  it  might  be  advisable 
for  both  of  them  to  consider  sterilization. 

A final  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  single  men  who  wish  a vasectomy  are  probably 
going  to  have  a difficult  time  obtaining  one.  Most  physicians  prefer  to  perform  vasec 
tomies  on  married  men  of  30  or  so  with  2.5  children. 

In  short,  a vasectomy  is  a serious  step  for  a man  to  take.  While  one  should  realise  that 
fear  of  being  sterilized  is  a normal  reaction,  there  are  some  very  real  drawbacks  to  an 
operation  that  will  change  one’s  life  in  the  way  a vasectomy  does.  The  first  step  in  making 
the  decision  as  to  whether  to  have  a vasectomy  should  be  to  consult  a counselor.  An 
appointment  with  a physician  you  trust,  a call  to  the  Family  Planning  Council  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  or  a visit  to  the  Community  Health  Care  Project  represents  a first  step. 
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PEOPLES’  POETRY 


For  Santiago  Mari  Pesquera,  with  inspiration 
from  John  Montague 

In  the  darkened  streets 
Sweet  souls  parks 
bursting  at  your  feet, 

The  air  is  on  fire. 


MERMAN 

for  Kit  Baker 


EN  LOS  VEINTE  YCUATRO 

Te  recorde  como  eras, 
todo  tu  cnraino; 
cuando  Hegaste  y te  Uege 
• casi  por  accident?,  , , Jp| 

Nos  desnudaihosv 
Aoercamos  a tin  lado 


ln.the  North  of  Ireland 
the  whiskey  bottle  that 
killed  his  father  is 
clutched  by  a Bogside  hoy 
of  five.  His  First  Communion 
floats  from  heaven  as  the 
petrol  bomb  dips  through 


nuestros  irapos  sucios 
«*y  pmvorientos  ...  Solo 
,unas  cuantas  paf^mas 
rer.olotearon.  escdpandose 
'"^W'WestrOa.recuerdos.  * 

1 d a traps  de  tanta  dj^nud^.. 
jr^sucedio  | 
que  poco  a i%co  % 
nos  fuimos  vi^iend© 

» y nos  fuimos  compafando.  p i- 
■midien|opos  la^vida,'4  ^ 4 

nuestros  halla/.gps. 
uquettas;.aj|uras  por  donde  ^ || 

c4p  ti^tadi^liviii^io  ^ 

Yd  ataje  por;  esos  caminos  sotUarios,  I 

silvestrJ|,  repletos  de 

heroismos  desconocidos.  Todos  | 

los  grave  en  e|ta  libreta 

que  siempre  llevo  conmigo.  m 

estos  andamios  y 1 
me  lance  al  encuentro 

m * §> 

Todo  f ueTaesdtf  fcnto n c e sM 

un  ansia  de  muerte  y vida.^asi, 

en  un  m Lsmo  ; \ ^ > T 

galop^do*,-.,-  ! 

, -pmhlstlend'o.  , % ^ 

< * % ■<  .‘I 

Me  atrajo  ia  rara  contextura 
de  tus  crisiales 
y vuelos. 

y A&Ht&Ht  fodos  mis  t&q$  , \ I 

en  mis  ojos  y brazos  * | | 

para  acerte  el  amor, 

pjra  intentarme  un  1 \ .* 

minimo  retorno 
I kc  Ips  .Veinte  y ctiatrd  an  os 
que  he  vtvido. 

-Norberto  Berrios 


When  I first  came  to  the  air  I fell 
Through  its  empty  thickets.  Dry 
Land  attacked  me,  and  1 lay 
With  ray  skin  in  grit,  dryly. 

The  drab,  sudden  weight  of  thy 
Gagging. flesh  dragged  me,  woul 


the  choked  clouds 
of  gas. 


A British  military  vehicle 

erupts 


800  years  of  struggle 
explode  on  target 

in  the  darkened  street 

In  Bortnquen,  the  “puerto  riot 
of  the  American  rich, 
the  people  of  the  warm  ocean 
who  know  the  music  , : 
of  life-  v „ * v i 

mourn  the  death  of  a corapan 
snuffed  as  a mountain  flower 
beneath  the  monoxide  gas  1 
of  Rocky's  Cadillac: 

Santiago  Mari  Pesquera 

♦ •-  -4  ♦ i. 


I learned  to  prod  locked  bones 
To  a jolt  of  walking.  Their  sou 
Came  last  to  my  mouth 
And  were  useful  for  freedom. 

X who  had  been  a sad  monster 
In  %ept  zoo  pTtbeah  fear 
Live  at  equal  liberty  with 
Them  na%j  At  dark'  I come 


k lain  softly  into  „ 

the  black  earth. 

The  tears  Of  Juan  Mari  Bras  wind 
across  his  aging  face,  rivers 
of  pain  whipped  by  the  wind 
of  Independence:  his  sun  is 
dead  in  the  darkened  street 
young  soul  sparks 
bursting  at  your  feet. 

Tbe  cobblestone  streets  of  San  Juan 
the  pocked  roads  of  Belfast  * 
two  hurricanes  stirring  all  the  wind 
and  water  in  their  patfc,< 


From  watching  tbe  tame  harbor 
Where  nudged  ships  depart, 

And  in  my  tideless  cell  I dream 
The  great  seas  break  far  over  me 
Silent;  and  I dream  I drift 
In  the  upright  sea  growth,  in  livin 


By  Leslie  Norris 


friction  in  the  pre  dawn 

they  meet  the  streets; 
a and  the  City  of  Ho  Chi  Mi  ah 
as  a song  into  the  dirty 

k ?ighl^4^;frightened  sky  | 


the  brightening  eyes 
in  the  darkened  streets 


BRIDGE  PCX 

VI 


Way 

quite  accidentally 
flew  ncht  into 
the  stone... 
t mean 

you  never  think 


How  much  longer  will  blindness  cover  the  eye 
wandering,  searching,  pleading 

Let  the  light  shine  so  I may  see 

The  monger  that  has  captured 

And  put  me  in  this  terrible  box 

He  has  bound  the  chains  and  locked  the  locks 

And  slowly,  carefully  rips  apart  the 

tissues  of  my  brain  _ ' 

Oh  - to  Strain  Tap  .strain 
And  accomplish  nothing. 

-Sews  Coot 


[SE  OF  DAYS' DESTRUCTION 
ECOLOGY  TO  DARKNESS 


promise  as  happiness 


the|g^tE<»*  rain  comes  , . 

no  more  "than  sun  and  the  dead  wheat? 


yetg'.ffijji’  fruits? 


fi^g<i4tO  «Hp 
them  shit  on 
them  maybe* 
% right  into 
their  faces 
pushing  them, 
into  the  jiver-; 
oveST  the  - 


the  fields,  planting  Jvheat 

our  o|vn  hands,  harvestingsfish 
our  unending  mouths. 

SBri’C  want  to  ^ke  anvthM^j^^Wy 


i mean 

yolf%iever  ththk 
you’ll  hit  on|f|§ 
| i mean 
i’m  staying 
of  the  bridge 
§ today 


re^noi  entitled4  to, 
happiness! 

her  to  hayp  been  sunhjj 
WSmvzt  haf  el  arrived,^ 

wm  M 

wt|  must  to  ev  m 

b'our  pwn  hands:  ; 

Id  words 

fj§jte  trunks  of  trees, 
thk  beg  nor  ma  I 


Now^qreams 
Are  mi  avaflabli 
To  the  dreamers, 
Nor  songs 
To  the  angers. 

i 

In  some  lands 
Dark  night 
And  cold  steel 
Prevail  --  f 
But  the  dreaixt 
Will  come  back; 


i know  what  'it’s 
likc^ 

I that  Cat  played 
• * the  innocfgt 

J $Sm  , 

maybe 
i’ll  stay 

off  the  bridge 
for  a few  days 


nd  tpae  dead  earth  with  blows 


Karionaktatie  (from  COME  TO 


killed  in  the  mid-sixties,  fighting  in  Peru) 
Translated  by  Robert  Marquez 


Langston  Hughes,  1902-1967  <LNS) 
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32-  County  Struggle 


- Pat  Baker  and  Joe  Mahoney 


Ireland:  A 

"The  only  way  the  reconquest  of  Ireland 
will  take  place  is  through  the  combined 
effort  of  the  Irish  working  class.  Protestant 
and  Catholic.  That  is  why  the  Official 
Republican  Movement  rather  than  being 
involved  in  the  maiming  of  the  Irish 
people,  is  working  within  the  trade  unions, 
the  Small  Farmers  Defence  League,  the 
civil  rights  movement,  the  tenants 
associations  and  the  Unemployed  Action 
Group. 

"We  are  working  to  create  a unified 
working  class  capable  of  taking  state 
power  and  using  the  wealth  of  Ireland  for 
the  people  of  Ireland  within  the  new 
Socialist  democracy.  ” 

* Denis  Cassin,  Irish  Republican  Club 
organizer,  speaking  at  a workshop  on  the 
Irish  struggle  in  Amherst  last  month. 

Most  Americans  are  thoroughly  con- 
fused in  their  idea  of  the  “IRA”  because 
the  corporate  media  fails  to  distinguish  the 
terrorist  Provisional  wing  of  the  IRA  from 
the  Officials,  according  to  Cassin. 

The  Official  IRA  is  a socialist  group 
committed  to  peaceful  political-economic 
and  social  reform.  They  see  Ireland’s 
struggle  as  one  of  both  nationalism  and 
socialism,  throwing  off  the  yokes  of  British 
imperialism  and  capitalism. 

Whereas  the  Official  IRA  has  a cohesive 
political  ideology,  the  Provisionals  (or 


Provos,  as  they  are  known)  have  no 
political  focus.  The  Provos  are  steeped  in 
romanticism  and  undying  principles  --  the 
mentality  that  said  every  generation  must 
shed  blood  for  Ireland.  Fighting  to  them, 
had  become  an  end  in  itself,  disconnected 
from  winning.  Yet  it  is  the  Provos  with 
their  savage,  divisive  tactics  that  take  all 
the  headlines. 


, Roots  of  the  Conflict 

When  James  I was  on  the  English  throne 
in  1609,  he  sent  a colony  of  new  settlers  to 
the  north  of  Ireland  to  create  a power  base 
for  British  rule.  The  settlers,  Scots  and 
Englishmen,  were  Protestants  who  had 
little  in  common  with  the  Irish  Catholics 
who  had  been  there  for  so  long.  The 
Catholics  were  crushed,  cheated  and 
gradually  outnumbered  by  the  Protestants 
who  grew  rich  and  powerful.  Their  name 
for  Northern  Ireland  is  Ulster;  the 
Catholics  will  not  use  it. 

In  1920,  hoping  at  long  last  to  pacify  the 
Irish  who  wanted  independence  and  the 
others  who  opposed  it,  the  British 
government  partitioned  Ireland.  Below  the 
Border,  a 26  County  Free  State  that 
became  the  Republic  and  above  it,  a six- 
county  Northern  Ireland  that  remained 
part  of  Britain.  The  Catholics  had  the 
South,  the  Protestants  the  North.  But  the 
Border  solved  very  little.  Some  saw  it  as  an 
amputation  of  Ireland,  but  to  others  it  was 
a fragile  line  of  defense. 

Cassin,  who  was  incarcerated  in  a 
concentration  camp  for  participating  in  the 
1956-1 962  Border  Campaign,  described  the 
loyalist  government  in  the  north  as  “brutal 
and  repressive.”  A statute  entitled  the 
Special  Powers  Act  gives  the  British  Army 
blanket  clearance  for  any  action  that  suits 


them;  this  includes  searching  and  ran- 
sacking working  class  homes  without 
warrants  and  an  internment  procedure 
where  suspicious  people  are  rounded  up 
and  placed  in  camps  without  trial. 

The  terrorism  practiced  by  the  Provos, 
Cassin  pointed  out,  has  made  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  the  Officials  to 
promote  harmony  among  the  workers. 
This  was  illustrated  in  1969  when  for  the 
first  time  a civil  rights  march  linking 
Catholic  and  Protestant  workers, 
organized  by  the  Officials,  was  subverted 
by  the  Provos  who  bombed  the  Protestant 
workers  as  they  were  leaving  their  sector  in 
Belfast. 

Although  the  Officials  are  anti-sectarian 
in  their  views,  Protestant  Unionists  are  still 
distrustful  of  any  brand  of  republicanism. 
An  Irish  History  professor  at  UMass,  Iain 
Hutchinson,  a native  of  Ireland  here  on 
exchange,  told  OUTFRONT  that  the 
Officials  “are  up  against  an  enormous 
problem  --  raising  class  consciousness 
versus  the  classically  religious  traditions.” 
The  Catholic  Church  overwhelms  the 
South,  and  the  northern  Unionists  can  not 
accept  any  solution  in  which  Catholic 
influence  is  retained. 

Because  the  government  in  the  south 
virtually  legislates  the  views  of  the  Catholic 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 


The  Role  of  the  U.$.  in  Ireland 


Although  it  is  the  British  Army  that 
occupies  Northern  Ireland,  much  of 
their  backup  is  provided  from  the  U.S. 
in  the  line  of  funds,  weapons  and 
technical  assistance.  The  deadly  rubber 
bullets  and  the  C.S.  gas  used  against  the 
people  there  are  made  in  the  U.S. 
British  marines  have  been  trained  in  the 
counter-insurgency  warfare  at  U.S. 
camps.  There  is  strong  evidence,  as 
Victor  Marchetti,  co-author  of  The  CIA 
and  the  Cult  of  Intelligence,  has 


reported,  that  the  CIA  has  infiltrated 
political  groups  in  Ireland  as  well  as 
posing  as  government  officials  at  the 
American  embassy  (ala  Richard  Welch, 
a CIA  operative  recently  exposed  and 
slain  in  Greece.)  U.S.  planes  have  been 
used  to  transport  troops  into  northern 
Ireland.  The  U.S.  grants  and  loans 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  British  defense 
budget.  Representatives  of  the 
Republican  Movement  have  been 
denied  entry  into  the  U.S. 


Why  is  the  United  States,  who  won  its 
own  independence  from  Britain,  siding 
against  the  demands  of  the  Irish  people 
for  freedom?  The  answer  is  no  different 
than  why  the  U.S.  intervened  in 
Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  Guatemala, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  most 
recently  Chile  and  Angola. 

The  massive  investments  of  US 
corporations  into  both  north  and  south 
of  Ireland  are  threatened  and  must  be 
protected  when  the  Irish  working  class 
demands  to  retain  and  control  the 


resources  of  the  country.  These  U.S. 
corporations  go  to  Ireland  in  search  of 
new  markets,  high  profits  and  the  ready 
supply  of  “cheap  labor”. 

It  is  a myth  that  foreign  corporations 
strengthen  the  Irish  economy.  They  are 
given  enormous  tax  concessions, 
outright  cash  grants,  a total  exemption 
from  corporate  income  taxes,  and  can 
take  all  their  profits  out  of  Ireland  tax 
free,  for  up  to  fifteen  years.  When  their 
tax  free  holidays  are  over,  the  com- 
panies often  pack  up  shop  and  move  on 
to  other  under  developed  countries. 


Jews  and  the  Left  - 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

the  world,  are  entitled  to  national  self- 
determination.  The  argument  by  some 
leftists  that  while  all  peoples  are  entitled  to 
national  self-determination,  Jews  are  not 
since  they  are  only  a religious  group, 
comes  across  to  me  as  living  proof  that 
there  really  is  such  a thing  as  leftist  anti- 
Semitism.  We  are  a people  with  a history 
dating  back  over  4,000  years  through 
several  periods  of  national  independence, 
with  a culture,  literature,  legal  system  and 
several  languages  (Hebrew,  Yiddish, 
Ladino). 

It  must  be  acknowledge,  however,  that 
the  Palestinian  people  have  an  equal  right 
to  national  self-determination.  I am 
convinced  that  the  only  path  to  real  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  must  be  based  in  part 
upon  Israeli  recognition  of  the  Palestinians 
as  a separate  people  entitled  to  a homeland 
of  their  own. 

But  some  leftists  argue,  why  must  there 
be  two  national  states?  Why  not  a secular 
bi-national  state?  I don’t  think  the  Israelis 
will  ever  accept  this,  not  after  the  historical 
experience  of  living  in  other  people’s 
states,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  Moslem 
world.  Our  ancestors  peacefully  accepted 
minority  status  in  other  countries  for 
centuries,  and  all  it  brought  them  was 
continuing  oppression  culminating  in 
genocide. 

There  is  a word  that  must  be  explained 
here  --  a word  that  represents  a whole  state 
of  mind.  The  word  is  Masada.  It  is  a 
mountain  in  Israel  where  a handful  of 
Judean  rebels  held  off  a Roman  legion  for 
three  years  in  the  first  century  A.D.  When 
they  could  fight  no  more,  they  all  com- 
mittee suicide  rather  than  surrender  to  an 
imperial  conqueror.  Today,  officers  of  the 
Israeli  army  climb  that  mountain  to  take 
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their  oath  of  service.  The  2 and  3/«  million 
Jews  of  Israel  have  seen  the  fruits  of 
pacifism  and  will  not  repeat  that  mistake. 
Any  solution  in  the  Middle  East  must 
consider  those  people,  most  of  whom  have 
nowhere  else  to  go,  and  it  must  consider  as 
well  the  history  of  oppression  that  has 
shaped  them.  That  the  Israelis  have 
nuclear  weapons  is  a fact  now 
acknowledged  by  both  the  CIA  and 
Pentagon  military  analysts.  I for  one  am 
convinced  that  those  weapons  will  be  used 
before  anyone  eliminates  the  state  of  Israel 
from  the  map.  Given  their  history,  I doubt 
that  the  Jews  of  Israel  could  ever  be 
persuaded  to  put  their  faith  in  anything  or 
anyone  other  than  their  own  armed 
strength. 


It  must  also  be  recognized,  of  course, 
that  the  modern  state  of  Israel  is  riddled 
with  racism,  economic  exploitation  of  both 
Arabs  and  Jews  from  Moslem  countries, 
and  is  dominated  by  an  elite  of  white 
European  Jews  who  are  often  closely 
linked  with  American  business  interests. 

To  me,  a tragedy  of  Israel  is  that  it 
represents  an  attempt  to  find  a particular 
answer  to  one  people’s  oppression,  at  the 
expense  of  other  people  who  have  been 
denied  a homeland  in  the  process.  My  fear 
is  that  the  greatest  tragedy  has  yet  to  be 
played  out.  The  Israelis  have  become 
almost  totally  dependent  upon  a declining 
American  empire.  What  will  happen  as 
that  empire  grows  weaker,  especially  as  it 
becomes  less  and  less  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  support  Israel  in  the  face 
of  the  incredible  power  of  Arab  oil? 

My  ideal  hope  is  for  socialist  revolution 
throughout  the  Middle  East,  to  eliminate 
the  feudal  and  bourgeois  elites  who  keep 
Arab  and  Jewish  people  at  each  others 
throats.  These  elites  are  the  instruments 
through  which  the  Semitic  peoples  are 
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being  manipulated  to  serve  the  imperial 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  the  stakes  in  the  im- 
perial games  over  the  Middle  East  are 
about  as  high  as  they  can  be.  Whoever 
controls  Arab  oil  will  to  a large  extent 
control  the  countries  that  depend  on  it. 
These  countries  include  Japan,  most  of 
western  Europe,  and  to  an  increasing 
extent  the  United  States  itself.  This  is  why  I 
think  that  as  a practical  matter  there  will 
be  more  warfare,  perhaps  with  nuclear 
weapons,  before  there  is  any  kind  of 
revolutionary  change  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  closing,  I want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
invite  corrections,  comments,  criticisms, 
questions  and  suggestions,  especially  from 
other  Jews.  I come  from  a very  assimilated 
background  and  my  knowledge  of  my 
heritage  is  sketchy  at  best. 

What  I do  know  is  that  as  a Jfcw  I want  to 
live  in  a world  where  Jews  can  live  in 
peace,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
simple  fact  of  being  Jewish  will  never  again 
cost  us  our  lives.  I believe  we  can  achieve 
this  goal  only  in  a world  where  every 
human  being  must  be  treated  as  a free  and 
equal  person.  In  other  words,  Jews  will  be 
safe  only  when  all  forms  of  human  op- 
pression - based  on  race,  sex,  sexual 
preference,  economic  class,  or  whatever  -- 
are  eliminated  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I will  take  my  stand  with  all  the  peoples 
of  this  earth  to  fight  for  a world  revolution 
that  will  liberate  all  of  us  from  all  of  the 
particular  forms  that  human  oppression 
has  taken  throughout  history.  But  unlike 
past  generations  of  Jews  who  were  forced 
to  choose  between  being  Jewish  or  being 
part  of  the  larger  world,  I want  to  take  that 
stand  as  a Jew,  as  one  of  a proud  and 
ancient  people  who  have  much  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cause  of  total  human 
liberation. 


But  to  achieve  this  unity  requires 
essential  first  steps  on  the  part  of  both  Jews 
and  others. 

For  Jews;  From  the  revolts  against  the 
Romans  in  the  first  and  second  centuries 
A.D.,  until  the  revolt  against  the  Nazis  in 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  in  1943,  I don’t  think 
there  was  any  armed  organized  Jewish 
resistance  to  oppression.  Our  ancestors 
tried  to  live  in  peace,  convinced  that  if  they 
only  studied  and  prayed  hard  enough,  God 
would  send  the  Messiah  to  provide 
deliverance.  I find  the  ancient  prophetic 
dreams  of  a messianic  age  (for  all  peoples, 
not  just  for  Jews)  to  be  incredibly 
beautiful.  But  I believe  in  them  with  a 
crucial  difference.  A messianic  age  will 
arrive  when  all  the  peoples  of  this  planet 
join  together  to  build  it,  not  when  some 
external  deity  sends  some  creature  to  hand 
it  to  us  in  answer  to  our  prayers.  The  study 
of  revolutionary  theory  and  the  building  of 
revolutionary  practice  are  the  mechanism 
by  which  we  as  Jewish  human  beings  can 
realize  our  potential  power  to  transform 
ourselves  and  our  planet,  to  make  the 
prophetic  dreams  for  which  our  ancestors 
died  come  true. 

For  others:  Jewish  history  has  been 
written  in  Jewish  blood.  The  question  I 
don’t  really  have  an  answer  for  is  WHY?  I 
hope  that  those  readers  who  are  the 
inheritors  and  products  of  European 
Christian  culture  will  ask  yourselves  that 
question.  I hope  you  will  come  to  realize 
that  while  anti-Semitism  in  the  United 
States  today  may  not  be  as  obvious  as 
racism  and  sexism,  it  is  an  historical  fact. 
You  can’t  deal  with  anti-Semitism  simply 
by  denying  its  existence  any  more  than  you 
can  deal  with  racism  and  sexism  that  way. 
It  must  first  be  acknowledged  and  then 
rooted  out  through  continuing  struggle. 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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ASSATA  SHAKUR  - 
Prisoner  of  Conscience 

- Ed  Cohen 

The  case  of  Assata  Shakur,  currently  incarcerated  until  her  fourth  trial  takes  place  on 
May  10,  1976,  is  one  which  serves  to  expose  the  repressive  nature  of  the  state's  judicial 
system. 

Since  May  2,  1973,  when  a car  in  which  she  was  travelling  was  stopped  by  police  on  the 
Jersey  Turnpike,  Assata  has  had  to  fight  against  her  prison  guardianship.  On  that  date, 
state  police  stopped  the  car  in  which  she,  Zayd  Malik  Shakur,  and  Sundiata  Acoli  were 
traveling.  The  occupants  of  the  car  attempted  to  defend  themselves  against  the  police  and 
a gun  battle  ensued,  leading  to  the  death  of  Zayd  Malik  Shakur,  the  escape  and  eventual 
arrest  of  Sundiata  Acoli,  the  death  of  State  Trooper  Werner  Forester,  and  the  wounding 
of  Trooper  James  Harper.  Assata,  herself  wounded,  was  taken  into  custody  to  stand  trial 
for  a number  of  crimes  including  robbery,  kidnapping,  and  attempted  murder. 

Critically  wounded,  Assata  Shakur  now  began  what  would  develop  into  a life  or  death 
struggle  against  the  prison  system,  a system  intent  on  never  letting  her  go.  Needing  im- 
mediate and  extensive  medical  attention  from  a 357  magnum  wound,  she  was  left 
unattended  for  a long  period  of  time,  resulting  in  a partial  paralysis  in  her  right  hand. 

She  lived,  no  thanks  to  prison  officials,  and  in  December  of  1973,  Assata  (s-n  Joanne  D. 
Chesimard)  was  extradicted  back  to  New  York  Citv.  While  her  trial  in  New  Brunswick 
was  in  progress,  she  faced  charges  in  N.Y.  of  bank  robbery  with  Kamau  Olugbala  (S-n 
Fred  Hilton).  The  jury  could  not  believe  the  state’s  witnesses,  Avon  White  and  Johnny 
Rivers,  and  Assata  was  acquitted. 

In  May  of  1974,  Assata  was  confined  to  a segregation  unit  at  Rikers  Island  Detention 
Center.  In  August  of  1974,  Assata  was  acquitted  of  charges  of  attempted  murder  of  two 
New  York  policemen  for  lack  of  evidence.  She  gave  birth  to  a daughter,  Kikuyu,  in 
September,  1974,  but  remained  in  the  segregation  unit  until  her  trial  in  December,  1975. 
She,  along  with  co-defendant  Ronald  Meyers,  were  being  tried  for  allegedly  committing 
armed  robbery  and  kidnapping  of  a bar  owner. 

On  January,  16, 1976,  a jury  in  the  Eastern  District  Federal  Court  in  Brooklyn  acquitted 
her  and  Ron  Meyers  of  the  charges.  The  prosecutor  tried  to  prove  that  photos  of  a woman 
robbing  a bank  were  pictures  of  Assata,  yet  even  with  assistance  from  the  F.B.I.,  the  jury 
could  not  believe  the  state’s  case. 

Assata  Shakur  was  sent  back  to  New  Brunswick  after  her  third  acquittal,  where  she  will 
begin  trial  in  Middlesex  County  Courthouse  in  May,  1976.  She  faces  at  least  two  counts  of 
murder,  and  other  assorted  weapons  and  assault  charges  stemming  from  the  con- 
frontation on  the  turnpike.  She  is  presently  incarcerated  in  the  Middlesex  County  Jail  on 
Bayard  Street,  next  door  to  the  Courthouse.  She  was  “escorted”  from  Rikers  Island, 
where  she  has  been  incarcerated  for  most  of  her  time  in  New  York  City,  at  10  a.m. 
January  29  by  Middlesex  County  Sheriff  Joseph  De  Marino  and  another  officer.  The 
motorcade  was  accompanied  by  seven  state  police  cars. 

Assata  Shakur,  already  a victim  of  an  extensive  media  campaign  against  her,  faces  a 
trial,  which  once  again  will  serve  as  an  attempt  to  lock  her  away  forever. 

The  state’s  cases  against  her,  in  all  of  the  trials,  consisted  of  uncertain  evidence  and 
contradictory  witness  testimony.- In  all  three  trials,  the  juries  hearing  the  cases  found  it 
impossible  to  believe  the  state’s  attempt  to  prove  her  guilty.  Because  of  the  case 
preceedings,  it  is  clear  that  Assata  Shakur  is  on  trial,  not  for  any  crime,  but  for  her 
political  beliefs.  In  her  opening  statement  made  before  her  December  ’75  trial,  Assata 
tries  to  describe  what  it’s  like  to  sit  next  to  a pregnant  woman  arrested  and  imprisoned  for 
taking  a box  of  Pampers,  while  a President,  after  stealing  millions  of  dollars  and  being 
responsible  for  the  deaths  of  thousand  of  human  beings,  is  pardoned. 

She  said,  “Who  else  could  commit  some  of  the  most  horrendous  destructive  crimes  in 
history  and  get  paid  200,000  tax  dollars  a year?  Is  there  really  such  a thing  as  equality 
under  the  law?  Ford  stated  that  he  pardoned  Nixon  because  Nixon’s  family  had  suffered 
enough.  Well,  what  about  thousands  of  families  whose  sons  have  given  their  lives  in 
Vietnam?  What  about  the  families  who  have  sons  and  daughters  in  prison,  who  cannot 
afford  bail  or  even  lawyers  for  their  children.  And  what  about  the  millions  of  DeoDle  who 
have  been  sentenced  at  birth  to  poverty,  to  live  like  animals  and  work  like  dogs.  Where  is 
justice  for  them?  What  kind  of  justice  is  this?  Where  the  poor  go  to  prison  and  the  rich  go 
free.  Where  witnesses  are  rented,  bought  or  bribed.  Where  evidence  is  made  and 
manufactured.  Where  people  are  tried,  not  because  of  any  criminal  actions  but  because 
of  their  political  beliefs.  Where  was  the  justice  for  the  men  at  Attica?  Where  was  the 
justice  for  Medgar  Evers,  Fred  Hampton,  Clifford  Glover?  Where  was  the  justice  for  the 
Rosenbergs?  And  where  is  the  justice  for  the  native  Americans  who  we  so  presump- 
tuously call  Indians?....” 

During  her  imprisonment,  she  has  constantly  been  bothered  and  harrassed.  She  has 
been  deprived  of  all  fundamental  constitutional  and  civil  rights,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
privileges  afford  to  the  general  prison  population  at  Rikers  Island.  She  is  not  given 
messages,  is  kept  out  of  her  classes,  her  mail  is  constantly  tampered  with,  she  receives 
only  minimal  medical  attention,  and  is  subject  to  continual  physical  searches. 

Assata  Shakur,  another  victim  of  a racist  prison  system,  is  a Black  woman  fighting  for 
the  rights  and  freedom  of  all  Black,  Third  World,  and  poor  people  who  are  railroaded 
into  the  flesh  pits  of  maximum  security.  Despite  all  that  she  has  been  through  and  seen, 
she  remains  unshakeable  and  strong,  testifying  to  the  fact  that  those  who  dare  to  struggle 
will  win. 

FREE  ASSATA  SHAKUR 


HITCH-HIKING? 

The  following  list  is  of  descriptions  of  cars  and  people  to  avoid  while  hitching.  If  you 
have  had  any  trouble  bring  a description  of  the  car  and-or  person  to  the  OUTFRONT 
office  in  the  commuter  lounge  in  the  Student  Union  building  and  we  will  print  it.  This  list 
does  not  infer  that  the  drivers  of  these  cars  are  the  owners. 

Dark  blue  convertible  - driver  had  red  hair  and  red  beard  and  long  thin  scar  around  his 
throat. 

Blue  Chevrolet  No.  31787H  and  also  drives  blue  station  wagon  No.  481  - driver  an  older 
man  with  beak-shaped  nose  and  scar  on  rieht  side  of  his  neck. 

A woman  was  hassled  on  a bicycle  behind  Hadley  Fields. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  a man  with  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes  who  has  a moustache  and 
drives  an  orange  Opel  TG  with  Mass,  plates  has  been  hassling  women. 

It  has  been  reported  thaUa  man  driving  a blue  pick-up  truck  with  two  antennas  has 
been  driving  slowly  after  women  and  hassling  them. 
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Church,  women  have  been  demonstrating 
and  organizing  in  an  effort  to  win  their 
rights.  The  Republic  outlaws  divorce,  birth 
control  pills,  and  abortion. 

Cassin  said  that  such  backward  thinking 
is  partly  responsible  for  the  rapid  decline 
of  followers  by  the  Church.  (It  should  be 
noted  here  that  Hutchinson  who  sat  in  for 
some  of  Cassin’s  workshop  said  he  thought 
this  view  is  somewhat  exaggerated  in  that 
the  Church  had  a following  of  some  90 
percent  ten  years  ago,  and  has  probably 
not  yet  slipped  to  80  percent). 

But  the  Irish  people  face  an  obstacle  to 
national  liberation  even  greater  than  at- 
tacks from  the  pulpit  or  the  politically 
repressive  laws  that  has  forced  entire 
movements  underground;  that  is  the  nearly 
complete  control  of  mineral  and 
agricultural  resources  of  the  country  by 
multi-national  corporations. 


Corporate  conglomerates  from  Japan, 
Canada,  the  U.S.,  W.  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  have  wrapped  their  tentacles 
around  recently-discovered  oil  and  zinc 
deposits.  In  addition,  the  huge  supply  of 
reserve  labor  that  can  be  had  at  miniscule 
wages  has  made  an  especially  attractive 
investment  climate  for  the  multi-nationals 
in  both  the  26  county  republic  in  the  south 
and  the  six  county  neo-colony  in  the  north. 

The  Officials  are  in  total  opposition  to 
such  imperialism,  Cassin  explains,  and 
favor  making  Ireland  the  controlling  share 
holder  in  these  investments  for  the  present 
time,  while  aiming  for  complete 
nationalization  of  all  industries  in  the 
future.  Though  the  Irish  struggle  is  in  many 
ways  nationalist,  it  is  clearly  linked  with 
the  international  struggle  against  im- 
perialism. “A  victory  in  Angola  is  a victory 
for  the  Irish  people,”  said  Cassin. 
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French  Students  Fight 
Government  Reforms 


Maine  Students  Win  Limited 
Collective  Bargaining 

- D.  Auerbach 


(CPS)  — Student  influence  in  academic 
decision-making  took  a step  forward 
recently  as  Maine  students  won  a muted 
voice  in  collective  bargaining. 

Following  the  lead  of  students  in 
Montana  and  Oregon,  students  at  Maine’s 
public  universities  successfully  pressed  for 
a state  law  that  guarantees  limited  student 
participation  in  academic  collective 
bargaining  between  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration. 

In  states  where  there  is  no  such 
legislation,  students  have  been  left  outside 
the  bargaining  room  door  while  the  ad- 
ministration and  faculty  teams  inside 
decided  issues  that  directly  affected 
tuition,  class  size  and  governance  rights. 

Under  the  new  Maine  law,  the 
University  Board  of  Trustees  will  appoint  a 
three-person  student  team  to  represent 
student  concerns  in  the  state-wide 
bargaining  negotiations. 

Unlike  the  Oregon  and  Montana  laws, 
however,  the  Maine  bill  bars  students  from 
the  negotiating  room.  Granted  only  in- 
direct power,  the  students  can  meet  with 
both  the  faculty  and  administration 
bargaining  teams  before  the  negotiations 
begin,  and  confer  with  the  administration 
in  private  sessons  at  “reasonable  intervals” 
during  negotiations. 

Legislative  scuffles  turned  into  a 
showdown  between  students  and  workers, 
as  organized  labor  killed  any  bill  that 
included  students  as  a third  party  in 
contract  negotiations. 

The  students  had  originally  lobbied  for  a 
bill  that  would  have  provided  for  at-the- 
table  participation,  modeled  after  the 
Oregon  law,  which  makes  students  in- 
dependent third-party  observers.  When 


labor  helped  defeat  that  bill,  the  students 
offered  a second  bill  modeled  after  the 
Montana  law,  which  provides  for  student 
membership  on  the  public  employer 
bargaining  team. 

When  that  bill  was  also  killed,  the 
students  settled  for  the  successful  bill  that 
took  students  out  of  the  bargaining  room. 

“It  wasn’t  everything  we  wanted,”  says 
Mike  Seavey,.  a student  leader  at  the 
University  of  Maine  at  Portland-Gorham, 
"but  it’s  something  we  can  build  on.” 

The  Maine  students  were  eager  to  get 
students  into  the  bargaining  process 
somehow,  since  talks  will  begin  for  the  first 
time  in  Maine  this  summer. 

Although  the  watered-down  bill  passed 
the  legislature  by  wide  margins,  it  was 
vetoed  by  the  governor,  who  commented 
that  it  was  unnecessary  because  “there’s 
nothing  under  existing  law  which  prohibits 
the  university  bargaining  team  from  getting 
input  from  students  or  whomever  they  wish 
during  the  bargaining  process.” 

Lobbyists  for  the  Maine  students 
countered  that  there  was  also  nothing 
under  existing  laws  that  compelled  the 
university  to  listen  to  students. 

A few  days  later,  however,  the  state 
legislature  overrode  the  veto  and  the  bill 
was  enacted  into  law. 

Students  at  the  University  of  Maine 
seem  optimistic  that  the  new  law  will 
gamer  them  more  rights  than  they’ve 
enjoyed  previously,  and  that  it  won’t  be 
reduced  to  student  tokenism. 

Yet  the  governor’s  office,  for  one,  isn’t 
impressed  by  the  students’  new-found 
power.  'They  really  don’t  have  any  rights 
at  all  under  this,”  commented  an  aide  to 
the  governor. 


(CPS)  — Students  in  France  think 
they’re  getting  a bum  deal  when  it  comes  to 
higher  education  these  days,  so  they're 
doing  something  about  it. 

For  the  past  two  months,  students  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  have 
been  marching,  boycotting  classes,  fighting 
police,  bombarding  local  chambers  of 
commerce  and  arguing  with  government 
education  ministers  about  a new  reform 
plan  scheduled  to  take  effect  next  fall  in 
the  nation’s  85  universities. 

One  march  through  the  Latin  Quarter  of 
Paris  in  mid-April  drew  what  the  British 
news  agency  Reuters  called  “several  times 
the  official  police  estimate  of  20,000 
students.”  They  marched  in  a two  mile 
column,  and,  when  police  blocked  their 
way  to  the  Ministry  of  Education,  some  of 
the  marchers  responded  with  bottles  and 
paving  bricks.  Police  waded  into  the  huge 
crowd,  swinging  truncheons  and  shooting 
volley  after  volley  of  tear  gas.  About  200 
students  were  arrested  and  17  police  of- 
ficers were  injured  in  the  fray.  Other 
marches  followed  and  at  the  same  time, 
students  in  the  provinces  were  conducting 
their  own  protests. 

The  target  of  the  French  students’  ire  is  a 
new  government-proposed  plan  that  would 
bring  sweeping  changes  in  the  lives  of  the 
850.000  young  people  who  take  courses  in 
France's  traditionally  rigid  university 
system.  > 

The  complex  plan  would  change  the 
curriculum  at  the  schools,  lessen  the 
number  of  years  it  takes  to  earn  a degree 
and  make  it  easier  for  the  state  to  deny 
certification  of  diplomas.  The  plan  would 


also  give  the  business  community  the  right 
to  help  universities  plan  programs  that  will 
funnel  more  students  into  areas  that 
business  leaders  see  as  needing  fresh) 
talent. 

This  last  point  particularly  galls  the 
students,  faced  with  an  already  bleak  post- 
graduation employment  picture.  Unem- 
ployment levels  in  France  are  at  their 
highest  since  the  war,  and  people  under  25 
make  up  half  of  the  rolls. 

“The  diploma  is  hardly  worth  anything 
as  it  is,”  a first  year  law  student  at 
Grenoble  University  told  The  New  York 
Times,  “Under  the  reform,  it  will  be  worth 
nothing.  Most  of  us,  we  are  not  political. 
Whether  we  are  to  the  right  or  the  left  is 
unimportant.  We  are  against  the  reform 
because  it  will  mean  worthless  diplomas 
and  unemployment,”  the  student,  who  was 
boycotting  classes,  explained. 

The  students  have  won  support  from 
many  older  people,  including  professionals 
and  officials  of  France’s  powerful  and 
militant  trade  unions,  who  have  their  own 
gripes  with  the  government  of  Valery 
Giscard-d’Estaing  themselves.  Despite  this 
support,  all  involved  feel  that  the  country 
is  not  in  for  a repeat  performance  of  May, 
1968,  when  students  and  workers  nearly 
toppled  Charles  de  Gaulle  from  power 
after  weeks  of  rioting. 

The  government  says  the  plan  is 
necessary  to  adapt  students  to  the 
changing  job  markets.  Educational 
Secretary  of  State  Alice  Saunier-Seite  has 
told  the  students  that  they  will  forfeit  their 
credits  for  this  school  year  if  the  protests 
and  boycotts  do  not  cease. 


Cultural  Imperialism 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

In  1904,  Commissioner  Samuel  Maccune 
Lindsay  expressed  in  his  annual  report: 
"The  colonization  realized  by  the  armies 
of  war  is  more  expensive  than  that  realized 
by  the  armies  of  peace  whose  posts  of 
vanguard  and  quarters  are  the  public 
schools  of  our  nation.” 

The  acculturation  and  domination 
process  was  undertaken  using  different 
strategies,  all  with  a linguistic  basis. 
English  was  the  compulsory  language  of 
instruction.  During  this  period,  children 
learned  to  read  in  English  before  learning 
in  Spanish.  This  strategy  was  modified  in 
1916.  partially  because  of  the  poor  results 
and  the  rise  of  separatist  sentiments. 

In  1917  the  U.S.  Congress  passed  the 
Jones  Act  imposing  American  citizenship 
on  the  islanders.  However  voting  rights  and 
representation  were  not  part  of  the 
package.  This  move  took,  in  a sense,  the 
long  awaited  dream  of  future  autonomy 
from  the  people.  From  that  year  until  1937, 
Spanish  became  the  main  language  of 
instruction  from  first  to  fourth  grade  and 
English  from  sixth  to  eighth  grade;  fifth 
grade  was  considered  a transition  period. 
In  secondary  school,  English  was  the  sole 
language  of  instruction. 

Although  these  strategies  were  im- 
plemented and  even  though  an  educational 
policy  seemed  inexistent  for  the  island,  it 
was  not  until  1937  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment absolutely  expressed  its  plans  for  the 
island's  educational  system.  In  1937, 
President  Roosevelt  wrote  a letter  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  island 
where  he  stated  that  Puerto  Ricans  should 
acquire  English  as  a language  so  that  they 
could  be  integrated  to  the  American 
nation. 

"It  is  an  indispensable  part  of  American 
policy  that  the  coming  generations  of 
American  citizens  in  Puerto  Rico  grow  up 
with  complete  facility  in  the  English 
tongue.  It  is  the  langugage  of  our  nation. 


Only  through  the  acquisition  of  the 
language  will  Puerto  Rico  Americans 
secure  a better  understanding  of  American 
ideals  and  principles.”  (April  8,  1937) 

Two  years  later.  Dr.  Algernon  Coleman, 
professor  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  was 
invited  to  Puerto  Rico  with  the  purpose  of 
looking  over  the  “teaching  of  English”  on 
the  island  as  a member  of  the  Committee 
of  Modern  Languages  of  the  American 
Council  of  Education.  After  the  visit,  he 
reports  to  Harold  Ickes.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior: 

"...  The  most  striking  fact  in  regard  to 
the  teaching  of  English  in  Puerto  Rico  is, 
perhaps,  that  during  the  40  years  since  we 
* came  to  the  island,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  current  scientific  tendencies  in  the 
study  of  educational  problems  have  made 
any  impression.  No  systematic  study  has 
been  undertaken  of  the  results  of  the 
various  plans  for  the  teaching  of  English 
that  have  been  put  into  effect  - no 
examination  of  objectives,  methods, 
materials  and  results  on  which  i long  term 
program  could  be  based.  The  changes  that 
have  been  made  whenever  a new  com- 
missioner has  taken  office  has  been  usually 
based  on  ‘feeling’  rather  than  on  purely 
educational  considerations...” 

”...  The  teaching  of  English  has  for  the 
last  40  years  absorbed  most  of  the  financial 
resources  of  the  school  system  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the 
problem  should  be  able  to  look  in  that 
direction  for  light.  We  find  none;  and  with 
all  due  respect,  Mr.  Secretary,  I insist  that 
your  Department  is  not  properly 
discharging  its  duty  to  the  island  regarding 
the  teaching  of  English...” 

In  spite  of  the  high  cost,  the  ac- 
culturation process  was  realized  including 
all  areas  of  the  education  and  socialization 
processes  of  the  student.  During  this 
period,  there  was  never  a precisely ' ex- 
pressed educational  policy  that  would 
publicly  make  evident  the  process  of 
colonization.  The  generations  of  Puerto 


Ricans  that  went  through  the  process  of 
acculturation  and  formal  education  in 
these  four  decades  resided  mainly  in  urban 
and  semi-rural  areas.  The  schools  scarcely 
penetrated  the  rural  regions  where’  the 
greater  part  of  the  agricultural  workers 
resided.  This  distribution  of  educational 
resources,  although  the  object  was  massive 
schooling,  was  concentrated  in  the  urban 
centers  of  the  island.  This  population 
would  later  be  the  future  progressive 
middle  class  of  the  fifties  when  the 
economic  structure  of  the  island  changed 
during  the  1950's  and  1960's. 

At  the  end  of  1940,  after  the  first  forty 
years  of  domination,  illiteracy  was  down 
from  79  percent  in  1900  to  30  percent.The 
island  was  victimized  by  a systematic 
colonization  strategy  which  used  the  most 
subtle  imperialistic  methods  developed  by 
capitalistic  industrialized  nations  of  the 
time.  This  period  was  characterized  by  the 
massive  program  of  schooling  in  order  to 
subtly  impose  the  ideals,  values  and 
aspirations  of  the  American  citizen  upon 
the  Puerto  Rican  people.  At  that  time,  the 
people  were  so  poor,  miserable,  un- 
sophisticated and  pre-colonized  by  the 
previous  regime,  that  they  were  not  able  to 
understand  what  was  happening.  The 
access  to  previously  inaccessible  schools, 
the  technology  present  in  work,  the 
relative  improvements  in  the  country's 
infrastructure  - such  as  roads,  railways, 
automobiles,  medical  services,  “learning 
another  language”  - all  brought  the  idea  of 
a "liberating"  education.  Besides,  the  belief 
in  the  necessity  of  education  for  sub- 
sistence in  the  modem  world  was 
established.  The  nationalistic 
revolutionary  movements  that  fought 
against  colonization  and  alienation  were 
crushed  by  repressive  forces  or  became 
victims  of  coersion. 

f In  1867,  a revolutionary  in- 
dependence movement  struck  a few  towns 
provoking  repression  and  coersion  for 
thirty,  years. 


Landing  Zone  Surplus,! nc. 

“A  Real  Army  Navy  Store” 

Down  Sleeping  Bags  - $37.50 
featuring  a wide  variety 
of  surplus  items  ~ 


The  second  part  of  this  article,  dealing 
with  the  Economic  Transformation, 
Growth,  and  Social  Change  of  Puerto 
Rico,  will  appear  in  a future  issue  of 
OUTFRONT. 
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OLD  WEIRD  HAROLD'S 


NEW  & USED  CLOTHING 

65  University  Dr.  (Next  to  Bell's  Pilia) 
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J.P.  STEVENS  ’ PRODUCTS 

The  Textile  Workers  of  America  have  called  for  a boycott  of  all  products  marketed  by 
the  JP  Stevens  Company.  Stevens,  a sprawling  textile  conglomerate,  has  historically 
treated  the  Textile  Workers  to  unsafe  working  conditions,  low  wages  and  intense  union- 
busting  tactics. 

Workers  at  the  Roanoke,  Virginia  plant  of  the  Stevens  Company  have  been  fired  for 
their  organizing  activities.  Throughout  its  network  of  subsidiaries,  Stevens  has  used 
similar  tactics  to  keep  its  work-force  un-organized  and  oppressed. 

The  following  is  a list  of  Stevens’s  products,  published  by  the  AF  of  L-CIO.  DON’T 
BUY  JP  STEVENS!  Support  the  textile  workers  of  the  South  in  their  fight  for  healthy 
working  conditons  and  a living  wage. 


SHEETS  & PILLOWCASES 
Beauti-Blend 

DRAPERIES 

Beauticale 

J.P.  Stevens 

Fine  Arts 

HOSIERY 

Peanuts  (comic  strip  figures) 

Big  Mama 

Tastemaker 

Finesse 

Utica 

Fruit  of  the  Loom 

Utica  & Mohawk 

BLANKETS 

Hip-Lets 

Spirit 

Baby  Stevens 

TOWELS 

Forstmann 

Fine  Arts 

Utica 

CARPETS 

Tasemaker 

Utica 

Contender 

WOOLENS  & WORSTED  FABRICS 

Gulistan 

Boldeena 

Merryweather 

Forstmann 

Tastemaker 

Hockanum 

SLIPPERS  (WASHABLE) 

Always  in  Step 

Worumbo 

TABLE  LINEN 

COTTON  FABRICS 

Simtex 

Academy 
Lady  Twist  Twill 
Twist  Twill 

SYNTHETICS  & BLEND  FABRICS 

Blen  Tempo 

Coachman 

Consort 

Carousel 

Gesture 

Stevete.v: 

20  Below 
Lady  Consort 
Windsheer 
Linebacker 

Weftamatic  (cotton-nylon  knit) 

SPORTING  GOODS  PRODUCTS 

Fastrac  (polyurethane  snowmobile  tracks) 

Sportface  (indoor-outdoor  sunthetic  tennis  court  surface) 
J.P.  Stevens  Allweather  Tens  & Tarpaulins 
J.P.  Stevens  Billiard  Cloth 

MISC. 

J.P.  Stevens  Molded  Auto  Rugs 

J.P.  Stevens  Auto  Upholstery 

J.P.  Stevens  Screening  for  Doors  & Windows 


WAMPANOAG  GRANTS 

— Russ  Grattan 

The  Wampanoag  Tribal  Council  of  Gay  Head,  Mass,  has  recently  received  grants 
totaling  5100,000  (including  $70,000  from  the  E.P.A.)  for  the  first  year  direction  of  a 
shellfish  improvement  project.  Dennis  Wiley,  a marine  biologist  from  the  Virginia  In- 
stitute of  Marine  Science,  has  been  hired  to  conduct  research  and  eventually  determine 
the  feasibility  of  a scallop  hatchery.  Three  tribal  members  are  currently  enrolled  as 
marine  biology  majors  in  an  Oregon  School. 

Minemiha  Pond  has,  in  good  years,  supported  60  Wampanoag  families  through  it’s 
scallop  production.  However,  “good  years”  are  unpredictable  and  unemployment  often 
climbs  to  40  percent  in  an  already  economically  depressed  area. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are  to  stabilize  and  then  maximize  the  scallop  harvest, 
thereby  creating  an  alternative  income  opportunity  to  tourism.  In  addition  to  having 
tremendous  possibilities  for  the  Wampanoags,  the  action  could  have  trendsetting  im- 
plications for  all  of  Martha’s  Vineyard. 
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Valley  Gay  Guide 

Gay  Organizations-Supporl  Groups 

People’s  Gay  Alliance 
413  Student  Union,  U.M.,  545-0145 
Valley  Women’s  Union 
200  Main  St.,  Northampton,  586-2011 
Springfield  Gay  Alliance,  Box  752,  Springfield 
UMass  Lesbian  Union.  413C,  Student  Union,  U.M.,  545-3438. 

Radio 

“Gaybreak,”  with  Demian,  first  and  third  Wed.  each  month/ 
FWr-^/tnusic  and  commentary. 


UA,  91.1 


pm 


s Sheets  every  two 

W.  / 


lealth  Services 

Residents  only)  Community  HealtfrCare  Project, 


University  HearttTPSi 

48  Maj^ie' 'Street,  Florence,  584-250^^jday  eveipgs  7:00-9:00,  walk-in  basis.  VD 
Qfinig',  VD  tests,  pap  smears,  etc.  in  the  Co^erati Iv^f^nic^oj.We^rn  Massachusetts. 
Calling  hours  9 am-4  pm;  you  must  phone  and  make  ap^j^tiaentTirst.  787-3245,  or  787- 
3232.  Ask  for  Lucille  Coderre,  R.N.  ' ^ 

Bars  opj 

Zelda’s  (women),  backroom,  12  Masonic  St.,  Northampton.  Wed.  nights  9:30  - 1.  10 
percent  of  money  spent  will  go  to  women  oriented  events. 

The  Pub  382  Dwight  St.,  Springfield. 

The  Stanthion  (younger-disco)  Taylor  St., 'Springfield. 

Rachid’s  (disco),  Rt.  9,  Hadley,  Wednesday  nights. 

Notices 

The  People’s  Gay  Alliance  meets  every  Thursday  night  at  7:30  on  the  eighth  floor  of 
the  Campus  Center,  U.M.  Everyone  welcome.  Bring  a friend. 


247  Main  St. 
Northampton 
586-4235 


Meetings  of  UMass  Lesbian  Union  to  be  announced  in  Collegian.  Programs  will  include 
social  evenings  and  events. 
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Pierce’s 

Art 

Store 
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196  Main  St. 
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American  Health  Care  - 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

million  people,  four  of  every  10 
Americans.  Through  the  publicly  funded 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs,  Blue 
Cross  administers  insurance  benefits  for  an 
additional  32  million  people.  Altogether, 
Blue  Cross  disburses  about  half  of  all 
hospital  revenues. 

Because  it  is  by  far  the  nation’s  largest 
single  health  insurer,  Blue  Cross  also  plays 
a very  important  role  in  setting  health 
policy:  its  leaders  sit  on  governmental 
advisory  committees,  advise  congressional 
committees,  and,  together  with 
representatives  of  the  big  private  hospitals, 
set  up  and  run  area-wide  comprehensive 
health  planning  agencies. 

Blue  Cross  is  closely  allied  with  the  big 
hospitals.  It  was  set  up  during  the 
Depression  by  financially  starved  hospitals 
to  provide  them  a guaranteed  income,  and 
it  continues  to  be  dominated  by  the  major 
hospitals.  Nearly  half  of  the  members  of 
the  boards  of  directors  of  local  Blue  Cross 
plans  (Blue  Cross  operates  in  74  localities) 
are  hospital  representatives.  Needless  to 
say,  hospitals  and  health  consumers  often 
have  very  different  interests.  Consumers 
want  high-quality,  low-cost,  relevant  health 
care:  hospitals,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
often  more  interested  in  institutional 
expansion  and  the  prestige  gained  through 
the  acquisition  of  well-known  researchers, 
fancy  medical  equipment  and  new  and 
larger  buildings.  This  is  why  the  hospital- 
dominated  Blue  Cross  has  consistently 
failed  to  support  consumer  concerns  such 
as  cost  and  quality  control. 

The  Health-Care  Profiteers 

The  third  part  of  the  health  system  are 
the  health-care  profiteers,  especially  the 
medical-industrial  complex.  An  alliance 
exists  between  the  providers  of  health  care 
(doctors,  hospitals,  medical  schools  and 
the  like)  and  the  companies  that  make 
money  from  people’s  sickness  (drug 
companies,  hospital  supply  companies, 
hospital  construction  companies,  com- 
mercial insurance  companies,  and  even 
companies  that  provide  medical  services 
for  profit  - profit-making  proprietary 
hospitals,  chains  of  nursing  homes  for  old 
people,  laboratories,  etc.).  Health  care  is 
one  of  the  biggest  businesses  around,  and 
one  of  the  fastest-growing. 

The  magnitude  of  the  medical-industrial 
complex  is  hard  to  believe.  For  example,  in 
1969  drug  companies  (Abbott,  Upjohn, 
Merck,  etc.)  had  after-tax  profits  of  about 
$600  million.  The  drug  industry  rated  first, 
second,  or  third  in  profitability  among  all 
U.S.  industries  during  the  1960’s,  causing 
Forbes  Magazine,  financial  journal,  to  call 
it  “one  of  the  biggest  crap  games  in  U.S. 
industry.” 

Hospital-supply  companies  (Becton- 
Dickinson,  American  Hospital  Supply, 
etc.),  which  sell  hospitals  and  doctors 
everything  from  sheets  and  towels  and 
bedpans  to  surgical  instruments.  X-ray 
machines  and  heart-lung  machines,  had 
after  tax  profits  of  $400  million  in  1969, 
Proprietary  (profit-making)  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  earned  nearly  $200  million. 
(There  are  even  nationwide  chains  of 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  run  by  such 
businesses  as  Holiday  Inns.) 

The  commercial  insurance  companies 
and  the  construction  firms  which  build 
hospitals  make  additional  millions,  and.  of 
course,  the  doctors  themselves  are  still  the 
highest  paid  people  around.  Even  the 
banks  are  getting  in  on  the  act,  with  loans 
to  hospitals  both  for  building  and  for 
operating  expenses.  The  patient  at  one  of 
New  York’s  prestigious  hospitals,  for 
example,  finds  that  $3  a day  of  his  hospital 
bill  doesn’t  go  for  services  at  all;  it  goes  to 
the  banks  for  interest  payments. 

The  System  in  Health 

And  not  only  do  all  of  these  empires. 
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insurance  people,  financiers, 
businesspeople  and  doctors  make  a lot  of 
money  from  people’s  bad  health,  they  do  it 
with  togetherness.  Their  mutual  needs 
coincide:  Prestigious  medical  empires 

require  the  manufacture  of  expensive 
equipment  and  the  presence  of  large 
construction  companies;  and,  of  course, 
only  large  institutions  can  afford  the  ex- 
pensive products  of  the  medical  equipment 
and  drug  manufacturers.  And  all  of  these 
groups  require  the  stable,  lenient  financing 
of  Blue  Cross,  Medicare  and  Medicaid  and 
other  medical  insurers.  Their  growing 
interdependence  is  evident.  Increasingly 
drug-  and  medical-equipment  executives, 
banking  and  real-estate-construction- 
company  executives  sit  on  boards  of 
trustees  at  academic  medical  centers. 
Meanwhile,  hospital  and  medical-school 
professionals  moonlight  as  consultants  to 
drug-  and  hospital-supply  companies  and 
sometimes  sit  on  their  boards  of  trustees. 

The  best  thing  about  the  health  business 
is  that  the  profits  are  sure  (as  long  as  you’re 
not  a patient  or  taxpayer,  that  is).  Blue 
Cross,  Medicare  and  Medicaid  hand  the 
doctors  and  hospitals  a virtual  blank 
check.  The  hospital,  in  effect,  simply  tells 
Blue  Cross  how  much  its  expenses  are  and 
Blue  Cross  pays  the  bill.  In  the  boom  years 
of  the  1960’s  there  was  no  cost  control  to 
speak  of.  The  inflation  in  health-care  costs 
that  resulted  has  led  to  some  belt- 
tightening more  recently.  But  the  accepted 
definition  of  a necessary  health-care  cost 
remains  very  generous. 

Some  CQSts,  of  course,  may  be  necessary 
for  better  patient  care.  But  they  also  may 
be  "necessary”  for  the  purchase  of  seldom- 
used  and  expensive  equipment  that  is 
available  in  another  hospital  across  the 
street;  for  plush  offices  and  high  salaries 
for  doctors  and  hospital  administrators;  for 
expenses  incurred  in  fighting  off  attempts 
by  unions  to  organize  hospital  workers;  or 
for  hiring  public-relations  firms  to  clean  up 
the  hospital’s  poor  image  in  the  com- 
munity. The  health  industry  and  the 
doctors  get  rich;  the  consumer  and  the 
taxpayer  pay  the  bill. 

Even  the  so-called  non-profit  hospitals 
get  in  on  the  fun.  All  that  "nonprofit” 
means  is  that  such  hospitals  don't  have  to 
pay  out  their  excess  income  to 
stockholders.  They  also  don’t  have  to  pay  it 
back  to  their  patients  in  the  form  of 
cheaper  rates.  Instead,  they  use  it  to  grow; 
to  buy  more  fancy  (even  if  unnecessary) 
equipment,  more  plush  offices,  more 
public  relations;  to  pay  staff  doctors  even 
higher  salaries;  to  buy  up  real  estate,  tear 
down  poor  people’s  housing,  and  build  new 
pavilions  for  private  patients. 

There  is,  then,  a health-care  system.  Its 
components  are,  in  addition  to  the  doctors, 
the  vast  network  of  health  car^  resources 
that  make  up  the  medical  empires;  the 
financing  and  planning  complex  of 
agencies  dominated  by  Blue  Cross;  and  the 
medical-industrial  complex.  But  if 
American  health  care  is  provided  by  such  a 
big,  well-organized,  interconnected, 
business-like  system,  why  is  it  so  poor?  The 
answer  is  that  health  care  b not  the  aim  of 
the  health-care  system.  The  health-care 
system  exists  to  serve  its  own  ends.  The 
aims  of  big  medical  centers  are  teaching 
and  research.  The  hospitals  and  medical 
schools  seek  to  expand  their  real  estate  and 
financial  holdings.  And  everyone,  from 
hospitals  and  doctors  to  drug  companies 
and  insurance  companies,  wants  to  make 
profits.  Health  care  for  patients  is  a means 
to  these  ends,  but  is  not  the  end  in  itself. 
And  so  the  patient  sees  a system  which  is 
expensive,  which  is  fragmented  into  dozens 
of  specialties,  which  has  no  time  to  treat 
him  in  a dignified  way,  and  which  doesn’t 
even  take  care  of  him  very  well. 


Public  Housing  - 

This  came  about  when  the  MHFA  sold 
notes  to  the  banks  in  order  to  raise  money 
to  finance  housing  construction.  The  note 
promises  to  repay  the  loan,  with  interest,  in 
a year.  After  the  project  is"  finished, 
another  note  is  issued  tp  the  bank  at  the 
current  interest  rate  to  pay  off  the  first 
note. 

The  original  plan  was  to  convert  these 
short  term  notes,  with  varying  interest 
rates,  to  long  te/m  bonds  with  a fixed 
interest  rate,  which  the  state  would  pay  off 
gradually.  But  the  banks  prefer  the  greater 
profits  of  the  short  term  notes,  and  have 
refused  to  accept  the  bonds. 

Currently  Massachusetts  is  $600  million 
in  debt  on  its  public  housing  projects. 
Ninety  percent  of  this  has  to  be  refinanced 
every  year.  Since  the  banks  must  agree  to 
accept  the  notes  to  keep  the  state  going, 
they  can  essentially  dictate  interest  rates. 

And  this  is  where  the  power  of  the  banks 
is  seated.  If  they  refuse  to  accept  the  note, 
the  state  is  faced  with  default.  This  hap- 
pened last  Fall.  The  banks  refused  to 
refinance  $132  million  in  notes  until  the 
budget  was  balanced.  To  placate  the 
banks,  and  keep  the  state  afloat,  the 
legislature  raised  taxes  and  drastically  cut 
human  service  programs. 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

Some  effects  of  the  state  housing  crisis 
are  just  now  being  felt.  Many  MHFA 
tenants  will  face  rent  increases  to  cover 
rising  interest  costs  on  MHFA  notes.  In 
public  housing  tenants’  rents  are  limited  to 
25  percent  of  their  income.  But  given  the 
need  for  the  state  to  increasingly  subsidize 
public  housing’s  rising  interest  costs, 
housing  authorities  will  be  under  in- 
creasing pressure  to  accept  higher  income 
families  who  can  pay  more  rent. 

Since  the  banks  have  refused  to  finance 
more  housing  construction  by  the  state,  the 
current  housing  shortage  will  intensify, 
which  means  higher  rents  for  everyone. 
And  finally,  higher  state  taxes  ’may  be 
needed  to  pay  for  increased  housing 
subsidies  --  just  to  refinance  existing 
projects,  not  to  build  new  ones. 

It  is  clear  the  lowest  priorities  are  ac- 
corded to  the  people  who  live  in  and  pay 
for  public  housing.  And  this  injustice  will 
remain  until  the  tenants  take  the  power  to 
determine  their  own  housing  for  them- 
selves. Next  month  OUTFRONT  will  look 
at  public  housing  in  Hampshire  County. 

* The  Report  of  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Urban  Housing  (1968). 
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Police  Agent  Testifies : Hired  “To  Kill  George  Jackson” 


NEW  YORK  (LNS)  — For  years  sup- 
porters of  the  black  r^okitionary  George 
Jackson  have  mairifairfed  that  his  1971 
death  came  as  a result  of  a police  con- 
spiracy  to  murder  the  popular  prison 
leader.  A former  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  undercover  agent,  Louis 
Tackwood,  supported  that  claim  on  April 
10  when  he  testified  in  court  that  as  an 
undercover  agent  he  was  part  of  a two  year 
murder  conspiracy  by  police  to  kill 
Jackson. 

California  prison  and  police  authorities 
maintain  that  George  Jackson  was  killed  in 
a desperate  escape  attempt  from  the  San 
Quentin  Prison  in  San  Rafael,  California  on 
August  21,  1971. 

Former  police  agent  Tackwood  made  his 
charge  in  the  trial  of  the  San  Quentin  Six, 
six  prisoners  who  allegedly  participated  in 
an  escape  plan  with  Jackson.  The  Six  have 
been  on  trial  in  San  Rafael  for  ten  months 
on  charges  of  murder  and  conspiracy 
stemming  from  the  deaths  of  three  guards 
and  three  other  prisoners  who  were  also 
killed  at  San  Quentin  on  August  21,  1971. 

On  April  10,  Charles  Garry,  attorney  for 
one  of  the  Six,  asked  Tackwood,  who  was 
on  the  witness  stand.  “Can  you  tell  the 
court  and  the  jury  what  was  your  last 
completed  assignment  in  the  northern  part 
of  California?"  Tackwood  replied,  “To 


assassinate  George  Jackson.” 

Prosecutor  Jerry  Herman  immediately 
objected  to  Tackwood's  testimony  and  a 
later  ruling  by  Judge  Broderick  limited 
Tackwood’s  testimony  to  the  jury  to  his 
first  hand  knowledge  or  involvement  with 
Jackson's  death. 

But  in  courtroom  testimony  that  took 
place  with  the  jury  outside  the  room  Tack- 
wood drew  a picture  of  the  murder  con- 
spiracy. 

Tackwood  told  the  court  that  he  was  a 
paid  informant  for  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department,  Criminal  Conspiracy  Section 
(CCS),  and  the  California  attorney 
general’s  Criminal  Investigation  and 
Identification  Department  (CI&I)  for  eight 
years. 

The  plan  to  assassinate  Jackson  was 
conceived  in  1969,  according  to  Tack- 
wood, when  he  was  told  by  superiors  to 
help  organize  an  escape  plot  in  which 
George  Jackson  and  any  individuals 
helping  Jackson  would  be  killed. 

As  part  of  the  "escape  plan”,  Tackwood 
said  that  he  and  two  Los  Angeles  police 
officers,  Robert  Sharrett  and  Dan 
Mahoney,  passed  a .38  caliber  revolver  to  a 
guard  in  San  Quentin  in  early  August, 
1971,  three  weeks  before  Jackson's  death. 

The  police  hoped  that  by  providing 


The  Danger  Of  Fluorocarbons 


The  issue  of  flourocarbons  is  one  of 
those  topics  that  pops  up  every  now  and 
then,  but  no  one  ever  seems  to  get  par- 
ticularly excited  about  it.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  although  flourocarbons 
affect  us  in  a very  real  and  detrimental 
way,  it  is  also  a very  gradual  way,  and  the 
results  are  not  immediately  recognizable. 
We  can’t  see  our  ozone  layer,  therefore  we 
can’t  see  it  getting  smaller.  Well,  it  is  there, 
and  it  is  being  slowly  depleted. 

One  of  the  many  layers  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  a band  of  ozone.  Ozone  (03)  is 
a relatively  strange  gas  with  relatively 
strange  properties;  the  particular  property 
we’re  interested  in  is  its  role  in  protecting 
the  earth  from  the  sun’s  ultra-violet 
radiation. 

Flourocarbons  are  primarily  found  in 
aerosols  and  refrigerators.  They  are 
essentially  inert  in  the  lower  atmosphere, 
but  eventually  rise  into  the  stratosphere 
where  the  sun’s  radiation  causes  the 
compound  to  disassociate  and  release 
chlorine  gas.  The  chlorine  then  catalyzes  a 
series  of  reactions  resulting  in  the  partial 
depletion  of  the  ozone.  The  gradual 
elimination  of  this  protective  layer  would 
cause  a huge  rise  in  the  incidences  of  skin 
cancer  and  have  untold  effects  on 
vegetation. 

The  effects  of  flourocarbons,  however, 
mark  only  the  beginning  of  awareness  of  a 
wide  range  of  stratospheric  problems. 
Nitrous  oxides,  which  are  released  by  the 
exhaust  of  the  Concorde  SST  are 


postulated  to  cause  ozone  reduction.  The 
build-up  of  carbon  dioxide  since  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  in  the  atmosphere  may 
bring  about  enough  of  an  unnatural 
temperature  increase  to  begin  melting  the 
polar  ice  caps  through  the  “greenhouse 
effect". 

In  the  case  of  flourocarbons,  alternatives 
are  available,  and  have  been  for  a long 
time.  According  to  “Business  Week” 
magazine,  “In  the  case  of  flourocarbons, 
the  benefits  of  spraying  underarm 
deodorants  or  insect  repellants  do  not  even 
come  close  to  offsetting  a risk  that  involves 
the  basic  question  of  keeping  life  on 
earth.” 


Zionism  - 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

based  on  a developing  sense  of  family  with 
other  Jews,  an  affinity  whose  particularity 
had  until  recently  escaped  me.  Perhaps 
paradoxically,  my  growing  sense  of  myself 
as  a Jew  has  reinforced  my  political 
criticisms  of  Israel  and  Zionism.  For  we 
must  survive,  we  will  survive.  And  to  do 
that  requires  an  understanding  of  history  in 
order  to  develop  a progressive  strategy.  As 
Jews,  we  must  leant  more  from  racism  than 
how  to  imitate  it.  We  must  learn  how  to 
destroy  it. 
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Jackson  with  a smuggled  gun,  money,  and 
help  from  a police  agent,  they  could 
convince  him  that  he  was  being  aided  in  an 
escape  attempt.  The  escape  attempt  was  to 
take  place  on  August  23,  1971,  while 
Jackson  was  being  transported  to  a highly 
publicized  trial  in  which  he  was  a defen- 
dant in  San  Francisco.  When  Jackson  tried 
to  escape,  Tackwood  said,  a specially  hired 
“hit  group"  would  kill  him. 

But  on  August  22,  Tackwood  said  he  was 
told  by  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
superiors  that  the  attorney  general’s 
Criminal  Information  and  Investigation 
Department  had  gone  ahead  ahd  smuggled 
a 9 mm  pistol  into  the  prison  and  that  they 
had  carried  out  an  assassination  plan  of 
their  own.  Tackwood  said  that  he  was 
nevertheless  paid  for  his  assignment,  which 
he  said  was  considered  by  his  superiors, 
successfully  completed. 

Tackwood  later  wrote  of  his  undercover 
life  in  a book.  The  Glass  House  Tapes,  in 
which  he  made  the  sensational  charge  that 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  was 
planning  to  plant  bombs  at  the  1972 
Republican  convention  as  a pretext  for 
arresting  leftists.  The  LAPD  plan  was 


dropped,  according  to  Tackwood,  when 
the  convention  was  moved  from  San  Diego 
to  Miami. 

That  repressive  measures  against  the  left 
were  considered  for  the  Republican 
convention  were  later  corroborated  in  the 
Watergate  investigations  when  Watergate 
conspirators  admitted  considering  a plan 
to  kidnap  leftists  and  hold  them  in  Mexico 
while  the  convention  was  in  session. 

Earlier  testimony  in  the  trial  of  the  San 
Quentin  Six  fits  into  Tackwood’s 
description  of  a police  assassination 
conspiracy  against  Jackson.  One  prison 
guard  testified  that  he  saw  a .38  in  the 
prison  on  August  21,  1971.  While  sharp- 
shooters with  highpowered  rifles  are 
positioned  in  towers  surrounding  the 
prison,  guards  are  prohibited  from  carrying 
guns  within  the  prison  itself  as  a security 
measure. 

Ruchell  Magee,  another  political  activist 
and  prisoner  in  San  Quentin  at  the  time 
said  he  saw  Los  Angeles  police  agents 
inside  the  prison  on  August  21.  Other 
prisoners  also  testified  that  they  saw  guards 
with  concealed  handguns  on  or  before 
August  21. 


Food  Dfly  - (Continued  from  Page  9) 

food.  The  discussion  leaders  were  interesting  and  informative,  a large  number  of  them 
from  Western  Mass,  dealing  with  topics  directly  relating  to  the  public.  Most  of  the 
workshops  were  well  attended.  ^ 

The  purpose  of  having  workshops  was  to  provide  a small  group  of  interested  individuals 
the  chance  of  listening,  learning  and  discussing  topics  on  a more  personal  and  detailed 
level.  The  participation  in  the  workshops  was  very  encouraging. 

One  workshop  I was  particularly  impressed  with  was  that  of  Dr.  S.K.  Majumder  who 
discussed  Third  World  Population  and  Food  - Possible  Alternatives.  The  subject  of 
agribusiness  was  further  pursued  here.  The  end  result,  while  not  conclusive,  provided  a 
deeper  awareness  of  the  problems  felt  by  developing  countries. 

Concurrent  with  these  workshops  was  a panel  discussion  consisting  of  individuals  in 
legislative  or  decision-making  positions.  The  topic  presented  was  “What  is  Being  Done, 
and  What  is  to  be  Done”.  Two  dynamic  legislators,  Representatives  Melvin  King  and 
James  Collins  were  unable  to  attend.  Speakers  included  a representative  for  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  Frederick  Winthrop;  William  Nagle,  Representative  from 
Northampton;  John  Barrus,  Executive  Director  of  Mass.  Farm  Bureau;  Laura  Stickel  of 
the  So.  Hadley  Conservation  Commission;  Senator  John  Olver;  Robert  Lamire  of  the 
Mass.  Conservation  Commission  and  Dr.  Madge  Ertel,  Deputy  Cabinet  Secretary  of  the 
Environment,  Mass. 

Most  of  the  discussion  focused  on  the  necessity  of  a New  England  food  policy  and 
the  direction  it  should  follow.  It  was  agreed  that  Massachusetts  needs  more  agricultural 
land.  One  way  of  acquiring  land  is  through  development  rights.  Legislation  is  now  being 
proposed  along  these  lines. 

Another  method  of  using  land  for  agriculture  is  to  provide  some  sort  of  incentive,  so  it 
would  be  more  profitable  for  a farmer  to  keep  operating.  Now  it  is  often  more  ad- 
vantageous to  sell  the  land  for  commercial  or  residential  purposes. 

Poor  distribution  and  lakck  of  processing  facilities  add  to  the  agricultural  problems  of 
New  England.  According  to  Rep.  William  Nagle,  70  percent  of  the  costs  of  selling  a 
product  in  Boston  result  from  transportation.  New  England  would  benefit  greatly  from 
the  construction  of  a grain  storage  elevator,  slaughter  house  and  food  processing  plants. 
Not  only  would  these  allow  a greater  self-sufficiency  but  they  would  provide  employment 
and  result  in  more  competition  and  lower  prices. 

Even  though  the  New  England  region  is  not  suitable  for  large  scale  corporate  farming, 
our  national  policies  favor  this  type  of  development.  Again,  New  England  is  at  the 
disadvantage.  Another  example  of  the  difference  of  views  concerns  the  application  of 
sewerage  sludge  to  land.  As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Madge  Ertel,  case  studies  showed  that  the 
public  wasn’t  as  opposed  to  the  idea  of  sludge  application  as  were  state  agencies  and 
engineering  and  business  firms  where  such  innovations  would  work  against  their  present 
regulations  and  methods. 

What  can  be  done?  Input  is  needed  from  the  people  and  local  and  state  institutions 
such  as  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  the  University.  This,  combined  with  the  efforts  of 
legislators,  will  provide  a strong  impetus  for  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  a 
much  needed  food  policy. 


A SOCIALIST  APPROACH 
TO  GRADUATE  STUDIES 

LATIN  AMERICAN  PROJECT  (LAP) 

LAP  is  an  ongoing  inter-cultural  collective  of 
North  end  Latin  Americans  working  together  since 
1.Q72 . We  offer  an  accredited  M.A.  decree  for 
12  months  of  academic/activist  work  combining 
research/ection  and  theory/practice.  Our  work 
includes:  power  structure  research,  political 

economy,  translations,  slide  shows,  journalism, 
the  Marxist  classics,  critique  of  North  Atlantic 
social  sciences,  cultural  events,  attempts  at 
concicntizacion,  field  work,  criticism-self/ 
criticism.  We  offer  a non-competitive,  suppor- 
tive, disciplined  atmoshphere.  Go  far  we  have 
related  to  U main  struggles:  Chile,  Panama, 

Cuba,  and  Puerto  Rico.  LAP  in  1976- ’7  will  re- 
flect both  international  events  and  the  interest: 
of  eech  collective  member.  Our  unique  school 
has  3 areas — Feminist  Studies,  Imperialist  Stud- 
ies, and  TJ.S.  Culture  and  Society. 


1076-77  Applications 
Accepted  through 
Au;pist.  Information 
and  Catalogue: 


Shepherd  Bliss,  LAP 
GODDARD-CAMBRIDGE  GRAD 
UATE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL 
CHANGE,  : Upland  RJ. , 
Cambridge,  .’.A,  021^0, 
(C,  17)  It  91-01' >7 
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services  and  organizations  that  exist  on- 
campus  and  in  the  Pioneer  Valley). 

CO-OPS 

Union  Stereo  Co-Op,  Student  Organizing 

Project.  U.M.,  545-2415. 

Student  Automotive  Workshop,  C.C. 
Garage  Level  1,  U.M. 

University  Federal  Student  Credit  Union, 

166  C.C.,  U.M.  545-1994. 

Motorcycle  Co-Op,  Student  Organizing 
Project,  U.M.,  545-2415. 

People’s  Market,  Student  Union,  U.M., 
545-2060. 

Amherst  Food  Co-Op,  24  Churchill  St., 
Amherst  256-0333. 

Yellow  Sun  Food  Co-Op,  35  N.  Pleasant 
St.,  Amherst. 

Belchertown  Food  Co-Op,  c-o  Paul  Burke, 

253-9783. 

Another  Day  Food  Co-Op,  42  Maple  St., 
Florence. 

Spark  Bookstore,  King  St.,  Northampton 
(above  Calvin  Theater.)  Open  1 1-5  daily. 

Auto  Repair  Co-op,  30  Maple  St., 
Florence,  (c-o  Sonja,  253-7876) 

Bicycle  Repair  Co-Op,  Prospect  St., 
Amherst. 

Amherst  Film  Co-Op,  Box  775,  Amherst 
Women's  Film  Co-Op,  Valley  Women’s 
Union,  200  Main  St.,  Northampton. 

People's  Newsstand  Co-Op,  Student  Union 
Lobby,  U.M. 

THIRD  WORLD 
Dance  Theater,  545-0945. 

Black  Repetroy  Theater,  545-1304. 

Black  Cultural  Center,  New  Africa  House, 

545-0794. 

Afro-American  Studies  Dept.,  New  Africa 

House,  545-2751. 

Hispanic  Center,  Hampshire  Neighbor- 
hood Cntr.,  Main  St.,  Northampton 
(584-6863). 

Center  for  Racial  Understanding,  K.  Hale, 

Moore  House,  545-0472. 

Malcolm  X Center,  Berkshire  Commons, 
Southwest  Coll. 

DRUM,  426  New  Africa  House,  545-0764. 
Black  News  Service,  Collegian  545-0100. 
U.S. -China  People's  Friendship  Assoc., 
Frances  Crowe,  584-8975. 

New  World  Day  School  (daycare). 


MacKimmie  House. 

Ahora,  428  Student  Union,  545-2479, 
UMass. 

Union  of  Third  World  Women,  Linda 
Santos,  415  Student  Union  253-5108. 
Native  Amer.  Solidarity  Comm.  Rm.  216, 
Student  Union,  U-M.,  545-2145. 

Asian- American  Student  Association,  219 
New  Africa  House,  546-8750. 

W.  Mass.  Native  American  Group, 
Hampshire  Neighborhood  Center,  Main 
St.,  Northampton,  584-6863. 

WOMEN 

Everywomen’s  Center  Goodell  Hall,  545- 
0883,  UMass,  Amherst. 

Valley  Women’s  Union,  200  Main  St., 
Northampton  586-2011,  586-2025. 

Women  Against  Nuclear  Power,  Valley 
Women’s  Union  586-2011. 

Poor  Women’s  Task  Force,  Goodell,  586- 
0883. 

Union  of  Third  World  Women,  415 

Student  Union  253-5108. 

MEN 

Southwest  Men’s  Center,  Office  No.  2, 
J.F.K.,  Southwest,  U.Mass.  546-4579. 

GAY  PEOPLE 

People’s  Gay  Alliance,  413  Student  Union, 
545-3438. 

UMass.  Lesbian  Union,  413C,  Student 
Union,  545-3438. 

Everywomen’s  Center,  Goodell,  545-0883. 
Valley  Women's  Union,  200  Main,  North- 
ampton, 586-2011. 

Gay  Teens,  c-o  P.G.A.  (Renee)  545-0145. 
Springfield  Gay  ADlance,  P.O.  Box  752, 
Springfield. 

“Gaybreak”,  c-o  WMUA  (Demian),  545- 
2876. 

VETERANS 

Room  to  Move,  Vets  Team,  Lower  Level 
Student  Union,  545-0400. 

Veterans’  Coalition  for  Community  Af- 
fairs, 411  Student  Union,  545-0712.  545- 
3655.  UMass,  Amherst. 

Veterans’  Affairs  Office,  Whitmore,  545- 
1346. 

TENANTS 

University  of  Massachusetts  Tenants 

Assoc.  (UMTA)  545-1969. 

Small  Claims  Court,  District  Courthouse, 
Northampton  586-7400. 

Legal  Services  Office,  922  C.C.,  545-1995. 
Off-Campus  Housing  Ofc.,  Munson  Hall, 
545-0865. 

People  United  for  Rent  Control,  216  S.U. 
U.M.,  545-2145. 

TRANSPORTATION 
Student  Senate  Transit  Service.  545-0056. 
Rideboard,  Student  Union  Bid.  (behind 
Candycounter) 

Rideboard,  WBCN,  The  People’s  Listener, 
(617)  536-8000. 


MEDIA 

Grassroots,  Student  Union,  UMass. 
County  Voice,  Neighborhood  Center,  21 
Pleasant  St.,  Northampton, 

Collegian,  Student  Union,  UMass. 

Black  News  Service,  545-3500. 

Progressive  News  Service,  411  Student 
Union  545-0712. 

WMUA,  42  Marston  Hall,  545-2876. 

Black  Mass  Communications,  415  Student 

Union,  545-0105. 

Gaybreak,  c-o  WMUA,  545-2876. 

Sunday  News  Collective,  Jose  Tolson, 
WMUA.  545-2876. 

Women’s  Media  Project,  Robin  Jacobson, 

WMUA  545-2876. 

DRUM  New  Africa  House,  545-0794. 
Spectrum,  407  Student  Union,  545-2023. 
Chomo-Uri,  Everywomen’s  Center, 


Goodell,  545-0883. 

Out  Front,  Commuter  Lounge,  Student 
Union,  545-2145. 

Everywomen's  Center  Newsletter,  Bi- 
monthly. Godell  Lib.,  UMass. 

Amherst  Film  Co-Op,  Box  755,  Amherst. 
Women’s  Film  Co-Op,  Valley  Women’s 
Union,  200  Main  St.,  Northampton. 
Student  Video  Project,  RSO  Box  106, 
Student  Union. 

Center  for  community  access  television  at 
Amherst,  box  138,  Amherst,  MA  01002r 
549-2800. 

Red  Balloon  Collective  c-o  Polity,  SUNY- 
Stony  Brook,  Stony  Brook,  N.Y. 

COMMUNITY  GROUPS 
Poor  Women’s  Task  Force  (counseling  and 
advocacy)  Goodell,  545-0884. 

Amherst  Community  Resource  Center, 
Wednesday  10-4:00,  253-2591  (counseling, 
food  stamp  applications  & advocacy) 
Western  Mass.  Legal  Services,  Pleasant  St., 
Northampton  584-4034  (advocacy  and  legal 
assistance) 

People  for  Economic  Survival,  21  Market 
St.,  Northampton,  586-4237. 

Student  Organizing  Project,  426  Student 

Union  545-2145. 

Employed-Unemployed  Council,  Hamp- 
shire Neighborhood  Center,  21  Pleasant 
St.,  Northampton. 

Amherst  Survival  Center,  Teen  Learning 
Center.  N.  Amherst,  549-3968. 

Peace  Education  Center,  AFSC,  3 
Langworthy  Rd.,  Northampton,  584-8975, 
info,  on  military  spending,  non-violent 
social  change,  etc. 


HEALTH  SERVICES 
Community  Health  Project,  pap  smears, 
VD  and  pregnancy  tests,  walk-in  basis, 
Tues.  7-9  P.M.  48  Maple  St.,  Florence  584- 

2507. 

Women  & Alcohol,  A.P.P.,  rap  group- 
women  only.  Mondays  at  7:00  p.m.  586- 
2620. 

UMass  Rape  Crisis  Line  KCOPS  (5-2677) 
on  campus  (UMass  PD) 

Family  Planning  Council  Of  Western 

Mass.,  birth  control  info,  pap  smears, 
problem  pregnancy  counceling,  and  more 
at  sites  throughout  the  area.  Fees:  sliding 
scale  586-2016. 

LABOR  ORGANIZING 
Union  of  Student  Employees,  UMass,  586- 
3924. 

Graduate  Student  Employees  Union,  P.O. 
Box  335.  N.  Amherst. 

West.  Mass.  Strike  Support  Committee, 

584-3862. 

United  Farm  Workers,  5454)712. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Food  Stamp  Office,  Munson  Hall,  545- 

0865. 

Public  Welfare  Office,  Bridge  St.,  North- 
ampton 586-3600. 

Hampshire  Neighborhood  Center,  21 

Pleasant  St.,  Northampton,  584-6863. 

Alcoholic  Prevendon  Program,  13  Market 
St.,  Northampton.  586-2620. 

Amherst  Survival  Center,  Teen  Learning 
Center,  N.  Amherst. 

CHILDCARE 

Amherst  Day  School,  Amherst  College, 
253-5259,  542-3000.  Mon-Th,  8:45  AM- 
11  :15  AM  Ages:  4 years  old,  Fees:  5495- 
school  year. 

Amherst  Montessori  School,  740  Main 
Street.  253-377 3,  Mon-Fri.  9:00  AM-3:00 
PM  Ages:  2‘/j-6.  Fees:  S800-yr.,  54-day. 
Amherst  Nursery  School  and  Kin- 
dergarten, Henry  Street,  549-1126,  Mon- 
Fri,  7:30  AM-5:30  PM.  Ages:  2 years  8 
months  - 6 years.  Fees:  Day  care  575-51 50- 
mo;  Pre-School  & Kindergarten  540-75- 
mo. 

Child  Study  Nursery  School,  Amherst 
Regional  High  School,  549-3710,  Tu-Fri. 
8:45-11  AM  Ages:  4 years  old.  Fees:  5100- 
school  year. 

The  Common  School,  521  - S.  Pleasant 
Street.  253-7913,  Mon-Fri.  8:30-11:30.  Also 
has  elem.  school.  Ages:  3-5.  Fees:  Approx 
5580-sch.  yr. 

First  Congregational  Church  Pre-School, 

165  Main  Street,  256-8442,  Mon-Fri.  9- 
11:45  A,  Ages:  23/«-5,  Fees:  5440-sch  yr. 
daily;  5330-3  day-wk. 

Grass  Roots  Cooperative  School,  434  No. 
Pleasant  Street,  549-0793.  Mon-Fri.  8:30- 
12:30,  Ages:  23/«-5,  F'ees:  5120-sem.  coop, 
5150-sem.  non-coop.  Priority  to  UMass 
people. 

Human  Development  Laboratory  School 

Skinner  Hall,  UMass.  545-2403,  9-11:30;  1- 
3:30;  2.  3,  or  4 day-wk.  Ages:  2.  3,  & 4, 
Fees:  5250-sch  yr. 

Infant  Care  Experiential  Center.  J-15  North 


Village,  UMass.,  545-0564  Mon-Fri.  8-4, 
Ages:  3-30  mos.  Fees:  5180-sem.  coop, 
5200-sem.  non-coop.  Open  to  Five  College 
people. 

Infant-Toddler  Playgroup,  Skinner  Hall, 
UMass.  545-2403,^4.2885,  9:30  - 11  Days 
vary  by  developmeniilAevel.  Ages:  Up  to  2 
years.  Fees:  $10-sem.  I’ridrity  to  UMass 
student  families. 

Living  and  Learning  School,  611 

Belchertown  Road,  253-2517  Mon-Fri.; 
253-3251  Sat. -Sun.  Mon-Fri.  7:30-5:30  year 
round.  Ages:  2-6.  Fees:  wide  range. 

New  World  Day  School,  J-13  & 14  North 
Village,  454-1960,  Mon-Fri.  8:30-4:00. 
Ages:  23/<-5.  Fees:  S100-200-sem.  coop, 
$115-215-  sem.  non-coop.  Priority  to  five 
college  people;  third  world. 

North  Village  Children’s  Center,  J-16  No. 
Village,  UMass.  549-6958.  Mon-Fri.  8:30- 
12:30  and  2-5.  Ages:  2‘/j-5.  Fees:  5130-sem. 
AM,  5120  - sem.  PM.  Priority  to  Five 
College  people. 

Saturday  Drop-In  Center,  Bowditch  Lodge, 
UMass.  545-2466,  774-5180.  Saturdays, 
8:30-4:30.  Ages:  23/<-8.  Fees:  5.70-hr-one 
child,  $1.25  two  children,  51.50  three 
children  from  same  home. 

University  Dav  School,  Bowditch  Lodge, 
UMass.  545-2466.  Mon-Fri.  8:30-12:30,  1-5. 
Ages:  23/<-6.  Fees:  S150-'/j  day-sem. 

Priority  to  UMass  people. 

Wonderhaven,  433  S.  Pleasant  Street,  256- 
8156.  Mon-Fri.  9-12.  Ages:  3-5.  Fees:  5850- 
sch.  yr.  prorated  pt.  time. 


‘Chiselers!  Rip-offs!’ 


NORTHAMPTON 

Cloverdale  Parent  Cooperative  Nursery 

School,  130  Pine  Street,  586-2224,  268- 
3292,  584-1672.  Mon-Fri,  8:45-11:45.  Ages: 
3-5.  Fees:  5425-sem,  pro-rated  pt.  time. 
College  Church  Preschool  and  Kin- 
dergarten, 58  Pomeroy  Terrace,  586-4446, 
Mon-Fri,  9-3.  ALso  AM  and  PM  sessions. 
Ages:  2'/i-6.  Fees:  $28.80-5126  mo. 
Hampshire  Community  Action  Com- 
mission Day  Care  Centers,  45  Gothic 
Street.  5844434,  Mon-Fri.  7-5:30  year 
round.  Ages:  23/i-5.  Fees:  524.25-36. 50-wk. 
Head  Start,  45  Gothic  Street,  586-1399, 
Tues-Fri.  8-12:30.  Ages:  4 yr.  olds.  Fees: 
Free. 

Hill  Institute  Kindergarten,  83  Pine  Street, 
584-1725.  Mon-Fri,  8:30  - 11:30.  Ages:  5 
yrs.  old  by  Jan.  1.  Fees:  Free. 

Smith  College  Campus  School,  Gill  Hall, 
Fort  Hill,  Smith  College,  584-2700,  ext.  266. 
Mon-Fri  8:30  - 11:15.  Also  has  elem. 
school. 

Ages:  3-5. 

Fees:  5550-sch.  yr. 

Meadowlark,  283  Prospect  Street,  586- 
1497.  Mon-Fri,  7:30  - 5:30.  Ages:  3-6.  Fees: 
$60-1 25-mo. 

Munroe  Hall  Child  Development  Center, 

40  Monroe  Street.  584-7828.  Mon-Fri,  7:30- 
$30  year  round.  Ages:  2'/i-8.  Fees:  54.50-7 
day. 

Smith  Child  Care  Center,  St.  John’s 
Church.  Elm  Street,  584-2487,  584-6020, 
527-5795..  Mon-Fri.  8-5.  Ages:  1 '/j-5.  Fees: 
Approx.  51-hr. 

Tiny  Tot  Nursery  School,  337  Elm  Street, 
."'84-2228,  Contact  Mrs.  Whalen. 

Smith  Vocational  Laboratory  Preschool, 

80 Locust  Street.  584-6182.  M,  Tu  Th.  F 9- 
12:30:  W.  9-1 1. 

Ages:  3 yrs.  7 mos  - 4.  Fees:  5100-sch.  yr. 


SUPPORT 
OUTFRONT 


Subscription  Rates 

1 Yr.  $3-5.00 Individual  and 

Community  Groups 

1 Yr.  FRF.F.  .... Prisoners  and  other  inmates 


Send  to:  OUTFRONT, 

Rm.  216,  Student  Union,  UM,  Amherst 


